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CHAl'TKU 1.-DESCU1PTIVE. 


CHAM. A. 

riiyjitAl 

Afp«cts. 


Section A—Physical Aspects. 

^ The Dig (riot, of J niltuidiir {Jdlandhm'), named after the domh 
I^I J<yaiidhara wJioae history ia given below, ia in the JuUnndur 
■)i vision, lying between 30'^5?'ftnd 8P37' N. and 75* 3' and 76°14' E. 

the apex of the Hist DojT1>, or territory included between 
Ithe IJeila and Sutlej, It haa an area of ] ,433 square miles, or aome- 
[wlmt larger tlmu that of the Comity of Essex. On tho south it is 
?Knnid^ bj the Sutlej which divides it from the Distnetg of 
judhiana and FeroKepore; on the north-west Kapdrlhala intervenes 
|iotween Juiluudur territory and the Boils, and on the north-eaflt 
the District Ixjrders on Hoshiarpiir, 'Hiis last boundary is breken 
by the isolated Phagmira IVdisil of Kapdrtlmhi which projects aomo 
15 miles into the heart of the District, But for this the District 
Kvould have the sliape of a fairly regular triangle. 

llie District is divided into four Tahsils ; dnllundur compriees 
itfi northem jiortion, and Natvaaliahi', IMdllaiir and Nakodar the 
Koutheni, lying in tluit order from cast to west and all washed liy 
jhe 8u(lej. Tijo head-cpiarters of the District are at the toivn of 
lidlundur, which is also the head-rjuartors of the Division, oti (ho 
fimud Trunk Iload and ^forth-Western lEuilway, bl iiiilea fitjiii 
ill ore. 

The submontane portion of the Bist Daib lies in floshiilrpur, p|^ 

Jhe rest is divided between J ulhmdur and Kapiirthula. Below the rwtuiST 
liils the w'hole Dodb is an exi>aiiBo of ahiivuU soil considered by the 
iiikhswith reason to be the gajdeti of thePunjub. Hero and there 
adnjiAtiiro of sand in the top soil causes a few acres to he left 
icultivated; hut with this exception the ivhole district is one 
rgo field richly cultivated from cud to end. 

The main natunil sub-division a of the District are— 

I, —The Sutlej lowlands, which compriHe the Kaw-ashahr ineiV 
and Nakodar fk't assessment circles and 17 
villages of Phillaur, or 245 villages in all, 

II, —The uplands ea.<t of the Bofn stream, which 
comprise the Dliaii Bet, Dluik, <ind Setli circles of 
Nawashahr, the wdiole of Phillaur, with the 
exception of its 1 7 Bet villages, and the Man jki and 
Dhaia Bet circles of Nakodar, or 56fi villages in all. 

III, —Tlic uplands west of the Behi, which comprise the 
Dona circle of Nakodar and the whole of tlie 
JuBundur Tohsil (that is, the Dona and 8h'wiil 
circles), or 515 viBages in all. 

Tlie river Talisils of Nawashakr, Nakodar and Phillaur have j> 9 w 1 *ik(i 
■ hia in common, tliat the old north bank of the Sutlej divides each “^(,“^’’ 0 ^ 1 '^ 
nto two parts, the uplands and lowdamltt. Tlie latter ars every- vaetti i, |'s. 
vhore called tho Bet, while the uplands are known as the Dhi or 
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Dli»i:i; blit this terra is applied only to tlio land of villages ad joming 
the Bet. The fall fi-om the one to the other is in some places 
almost petpentliciilsr, and in others very gradual and gentle ; it 
is conseipieiitly difficult to say how great it is, but 2a feet cannot 
be fai' from the mark. The liaiik is cut up by ravines ^hog) 
through which the drainago-water of the nphmds pours down into 
* the Hot, often cturying sand witli it and forming miniaturo tfUMi or 
sand*torrents, and in many places fortning sworaps and inarahes in 
the vicinity of the bank, where probably the deep stream of Uic 
Sutkg formerly ™u, and where the depression so caused has not 
yet up to tlio level of the adjoiniug county. TUe^ raviiiea 

arc occasionally out ont almost vertically, and afford facilities for 
studying the formation of the tidgo; layers of clay or santl 
aUenmting with tlun seams of r (calcai'oous concrete) are what 
is usually foiiiiil. Tlie extent of But laiiils in tlso Tfibi^ik is ftu* 
fram equal, luj it depemU on the simonnt of change that ha^ taken 
]>iace bi the of tho river ; in NaAvaslnihr, the Bet is about 

four niilea broad ou an average ; in Pliillaur, except in tvva pi^cej^, 
it is rarely more than a mile to n mile-oiid*a-liidf broad ; but in 
Nakodav the present streaTu la for part of course eight miles 
from \iheie it formerly mn^ and as its course now is very^ nearly 
parallel to what it \Y^ls of old, the bi^adth of the lowlands is fairly 
imifonn. The tendency of the Sutlej to erode its right bsink has in 
the Nnhodar TidiHil becomaTeiy rpark^ since settlement and there are 
consequently now aeveral w'hole villages l^elonging to the JuUundur 
’ District situated south of the Sutlej on the Feros&cspore Ijorder. 

, Tim iiplatids of the three river Talisik present the itpi>earanec of 
or an unbroken phiin, except in the west of NakcKlar* where low 

4^ sand-ridges sto not uncommon. T\\o soil varies much ; but^ as- a 
' bjxsad ndca it may l>c said to got lighter and liglder as one goes 
further west. In Nawasliahr it is mostly stiff loam, often clay- 
But even 1101*0, in the middle of the western half, there is a wedge ^1 
of sandy land about nine miles long and four broach In PbLllaur t!io 
soil is genersilly a modentUdy firm loam* In the north-east iitid 
Kouth-west are tivo sandy tmets; but iu them the sand is not very 
Iwid, find holds by no means undisputed sway- Tlicro is not inticli 
real clay, and what there is occurs mostly in lo’iv land, the beds ob 
dmiimgx^-eliannels oi* floocieri ground, wd is consequently scattereil 
alx>ut* In Nakodar, in the east t the soil is a rather reddish loam aiul 
iigliter than ihiifc of Phihanr. In tho 'west sand predominates, 
and low- sand-hillocks aro numemns* Tlic Bern stream is 
loiproxiinatcly the Ixnindary of the two tracts, which gradually 
shade into one another, so that there is no abrupt change. 


the ]K>piilar voice dirides the uplimda into three niaiii 

* portions; (I) the Dhuk country evtonding from the east iKvriler of 
Xawasliabr to the nudihf' nf Phillanr^ or to about the Grand Trunk 
iUwl ] (2) the ihinjki, which is IjoutidiKi on one side by the Dhik 
and on the other by the Bern; and (3) the Dona, or country to tho 
west of the Bciti. The Diuik tract derives its name fi'om tho fact 
that it was formerly overgiiowu with the tyce 
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frondosd). The gi'eat jiinglo liHiS been mostly cleared nwaj, but i . A- 

snffi.cieDt vestiges remain to attest tUe jiistnoas of tlio designation, PhTsiul 
Tlie Manjti is so c&Uod from the Riijpdt clan ManJ, vrUich n-as AspeeU, 
once powerful in these parts, but has now no special uiiportance. popni,r Ai- 
The word Dona means simply that the soil is formed of hen of th* 

constituents, sand and clay; but the town is now applied to that 
part of the count ry where there is uiueli sand and little clay in the 
soil. In Xawashabr two loinor sub-dUdsiona are recognised. In 
the extreme souUi-east, eight or ten villages about Jiidla are 
known as the Kandij a term said to mean a country just at the foot 
of the bills; and prolmhly these ‘vdilages arc looked upon as a 
continuation of the sul>*Siwtilik region of the adjoining Hoshiilrpur 
Tahsil of Garhshanhar. Then again there are the villages along the 
Befri, which are kno\cn as the Utdiiltdiit ; hut both they and the 
Kandi are generally included in the major Dhiik. 

Though the Jiillundur Tahsil rests on no great river it 
possesses a deal of land with all the characteristics of the "viissirwfcL 
Bet, and quite equal to the best lowlands of NaivashaJir or I’liillaur, i. S s- 
This ia the Simdl or Sirotedi tract, lying along the north-east 
border, and having a mean breadth of aljout six miles. Numerous 
hill streams coming from the Hoshiiirpar District keep the soil 
sufficiently moist all the year round to render artificial irrigation 
unnecessary, though they themselves flow only after heavy rain. 

Some of the streams are silt-laden, and at first deposit a yieculiarly 
fertile soil, ehhal; hut as time goes on, the deposit becomes niora 
and more sandy, till the land covered by it is rendered quite - 
uiiciilturable. far, however, the damage done in Jiillundur has 
l>ocn inconsiderable compared with the Iwnefit derived from these 
streams. The Sirwil 'I’ilhiges contain much land iliaf Ima no Bet 
cpialitics at all hut resembles the adjoining Dona tract (whicli 
peenpiea the rest of tlie Talisi 1), though the soil is somewlmt stiffer. 

Ill the west of the Dona, and also to a considendjle extent in the 
^uth, the soil is very light, with frequent samUrldgcs and hillocks. 

The east is decide<l ly Ijcttor on the whole, thongk exceptions are 
Numerous, and has a light loam soil. But Jiillundur is intersected 1 
drainage-channels in all directions, and consequently ymtehes 
land strips of liard clay are ninn^'. A large block of black and 
brown clay cuts the SrrwtU in two, rather more than half-way up 
the border. In the extreme north there is a cluster of five villagos 
in which swampy clay abounds. Between the Sfrwiil and Kariiir- 
pur the countiy slopes down into the lowlands of the ivcateni Bcin 
and is of a semi-Bet character. But the area so ciituimstaticeil la 
quite inconsiderable. 

Tlie greater part of the District belongs to the basin of tlie nmt, Md 
Sutlej, and only a small portion, in the uortli, to that of the lieiis. 

A line drawn fi-om the middle of the north-eastern boundary of the TM BatJftj, 
Jidlundur Tahail to the Kapurtliala border nearly due west of 
JuUundur citv will represent fairly the watershed of the two 
rivers. Tlie direct drainage into the Sutlej is insignificant, and at 
the outside the area so drained extends two or three miles inland 
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from the olil hank of the riven T!ie minor tlrainftge channels 
of Nawnshahr mid Phillaur and the of Nnkcnlar, iiistciid of 
rimiiing south into the Sutlojt mu north-west and empty themselves 
into the Eastern Bein, whiuh, for id>oiil half its coisrEse in 
Jnllimdnr, flows nortli-wost* and for the second half south-west* 
joiumg the Sutlej just where the river leaves the ^akodar Tahsih 
The Sutlej touches tJie Difit ricl fii'St at the village of Midakpur, about 
16 miles fram where it leaves the hills at Kupar« It runs nearly 
west till brought uj/by the high Ixtnk at the border of the Phillaur 
and Nakotiar Talisils, just opposite the battle-field of Aliwiil, It 
then turns uorth-west^ as if half inclined to go liack into its old 
bed in Xakotlar, but after a couple of miles curves to tlie soutli- 
west* It keeps tliis course for only four or five niileSp and then 
once more turning to the nortli-west cDiitiniies steadily in thisi 
direction till it joins the Betis^ iilximtfaur miles outside the District. 
Its bed is sandy arxl contJuns very few islands- It is alxiut thrt'C- 
fifths of a mile brood* In high fltiods the river inundates o largo 
ti'act, partly directly by overflowing llslxinks in placeB* and portly 
indirectly though old hmnelies and depressionhut tlie opening 
of the Hupa!^ eathal has greatly reduced the flow of the 
for eight iiioiulis of the j^ear the river lies almost dry. 1 his luw 
greatly im]^iiired its fertilising action on the I'lvortiin lamls. As 
ii rulci. the Sutlej is not fordable, but still the™ are a good iiiany 
fords who™ the stream spreadfi out, and thoso are used by the 
inhabitants of the adjoining villagt^s. Onlinary lravellei"S emss l>y 
ferry-lxMvts which are kept op on all I lie iimin lines of rfxul. 1 he^e 
are tho usual flat-bottome<.l Ifoiits, nearly us broml as long, with 
high projecting stem. They arc called 

Timber, of which there is a considerable depflt at Philkiir 
(the sales averaging between Hs. 60,000 and Rs, 70,0(W per 
untium), is flaatotl down the river; but otherwise the™ is httle 
traffic on It, Indeed, it is a tioor river, when not in flood, though 
it has l>eeii naYigated Isy steamers at least as high as Phillaur, 
Hut when in flocsl, it is most headstrong, and shifts its courso 
vearly, doing great damage to the villages on its hanks. Since this 
tie venue Survey was made^ the Sutlej haa had a tendency to nin 
further to the north in the east and to the south in the west of 
Nawashahr ; in Phillaur it has kept rather more south, except m 
the extreme west, where for some mil&s it has encroached j and hi 
Nakodar it has, in most places, gone north. The present lied 
seems much straightcr than that of 1846-48. 

It is well known that at one time the Sutlej ran much to the 
east of its present course, fiassiug through the middle of the 
Muktsar Tahsil of the Ferossejjo™ District, where its old bed m still 
visible a little north of the town of Muktsar, and the old left Imnk, 
known as the ** Daiida/* can traced for miles* T]\e “ Danda " 
corresponds with our “ DM ” or Dhtihti." The country to the 
fiotith of the **Danda'* is still called Utd4% and that to the north 
Hitdrt the former meaning uplands, and the latter lowlands or Bet* 
In one village the people still speak of the castle of & mighty Efija 
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I which then overlookcfl nnil srnarded a ferry on the Sutlej, Similarly, 
in the Biri Doab the oh I high right iKink of the lJe ^^3 la well 
' marked. In the Afnd.jVkbarl the Jullundur Doab is introduced 
I at least three times ; first in the JjaUore yjart of wliich was 
I formed by the Dnuiba Bfat JuUundnr and adhere the Do^b is 

called Bait or Bet Jullundur; ami again in the of Jhiltan, 
I where one of the four Duitl^s is tlie Duiibn Bait [or Bet, Pot, Pea 
lor Pit) Jiillimdur • and again in the SirMr of DipSlpur, as the 
jDuiibn Bait (or Bet) dulhindur. It seems probable that, this 
[threefold mention of the Jullundiir Doiib is due to the tradition 
of former days when the Sutlej mul Boils united below Multan after 
the junction, of the latter wutli tlie Chennh. Indeed tradition goes 
much further back, anti speaks of the days when the sea stretdiesl 
up the UtMil) to the SiwdHks, a story geologists confirm, and to 
which Geneial Cunningham attributes the name " &'on of the 
Ocean " given to .liiliindham, Ih© junction of the livers seems 
mentioned twice in the Ain-i-Akl>arf—once in the Tjahore S0>d, 
w'here the Butlej is said to join the Bciis at the Baiih feny (ico der 
\(f7tKr~i-U(iufi fKt lUdh pmipamlad) i and again in a passage in Suhd 
iliiltrtii, which IVill In? quoted further oil. General Cunningham is 
of opinion that the Bntiej and Besis did not unite at Harlke till 
about A,D. 1790 , wlien the Sutlej finally deserted its old cotirae 
U.iy Dlmrrnkot. 'He says;—"For many centuries previously the 
I point of junction had remained constant just above the feny of 
lllhaoki-pittan, Wtween Knsur and Ffrozpur," But “the waters 
lof the liesis still continued to flow down their old channel 
Ins tloscritjed by Aiml Faisl;—“ For the distance of 12 km near 
iFlrozpur the rivers Biiili and Satlej niiite, and these again, as they 
[pass on, divide into four streams, the llur, Har^, Band and Nlimi, 
I all of wliich rejoin near the city of Multan,”—The u'ords of the 
lAm-i-Akbari are these :—" Ilamiin slinsh daryiie peahfn. Biihat 
*"isJipargaiia Bhor ha C’hanab puiwandad, wa bist wa liaft karoh 
iizaslita niadi Zafarpur ba ll^vi rasnd, wa bar sih yak nidbur 
[tbaivaJ wa ba sbast karohi nwdi Uch lia Sind dar sLawand, wa dar 
lamiKda karohf nazdiki Frrozpiir Biiih wa Sutlaj dar dmeKand, wa 
pm pas niimhit bargirand Har, n^rf, Wand,*‘> Niimf Nasdiki 
liSlhin Ijadan clihitr Kmekhta ilmezish yitband,*' The jiassago 
undoubtedly obscure, but the meaning seems to be that the two 
ptvors united near Ferozepore, at a distance of 12 jS'o* from it (which 
s eiactly tlie disianoe of the present jioint of junction), and 
iftorwai'd.s they assume vanous names, and finally, having joinetl 
[he four rivers Kavl, Clienitb, Jhelumland Indus, previously mentioned, 
|inite Tivith them near Multan. Or the passage might be rent! 
'join those united four neai- Multan,” No doubt this is very 
j>ad gec^raphy now. Hut it is evidently the intention of thV 
ivfiler to esplain in the statement, from which the words above 
iiioted are an extract, how tlie Indus and the five Punjab rivers 
[shast daryiie peshfa) came together. He distinctly makes the 
KiivI, Ciienub and Jhelom join the Indus near * 001 }, but says nothing 
kbout the Bed.s and Sutlej joining, unless the words “ baUiin chhAr 
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Hmekhta ammsli jitbaTid ” refer to the sis rivers. I f tlio butloj and 
BeiU unit^ lietweea Ferezepore and Kasor, liow is the distAiico 
of 12 nearly 30 miles, to be ojsplain^l' To euppose tbat it 

means they nm 12 hut together before taking other names 
be n decidedly forcetl, and, looking at the context, improbable 
oonstniction. If the point of jiinctlon ia Hssmned as the only one, 
a difliculty arbea ^ to wliere tbe great block of la^d liet^veeti 
Ferozepore, Harlke and Tlbiti-a is to be placed. There is no 
at all for it in the Sir bar Bfst Jullunduv, That water did go down 
the Dharmkot channel in A.D, 1790, or later, is iio donbta fact, 
but water in abundancfl baa gone down the Sutlej iniHah under tlie 
high Ijiuik In the Nakodar Tahsil at least within the last century 
aiid-a-lialf, and probably much nearer preaont times, ^d this is 
as good Hvidouco in favour ot Harike being the ^int of junction ^ 
the Dharmkot branch is for Ferozepore and Kasiir, Po&aibly 
the two eutries in the Aln4-Aklxiri may refer to two branches or 
the Sutlej, one of which joined the Beiis near Harike iifl at preaenl, 
which would explain the distance of 12 hm, while the other, 
theDliarmkot branch, joined at the Bhao ferrj' Ijetwccn Knsdr and 
Fcpozepore. As bo the four branches into which the united stream 
is said to dh'ide, it will lie noted, tliat the passage (pioted saj s 
nothing about branchea or divisions. But, if it is held that the 
mterpretation is that there were four brauchcs, it m difficult to 
see how the four mllahs identilied by General CuTUUJighaiu can 
lie they. For, according to his theory, the four atroara.s did not 
branch oft till the Sutlej and Bents ti^ run 12 hm to^thei 
oppoaite Ferozepore, vet he makes three of them ^‘ d^’ of the 
Bens riA^er to the south of Uarapa,” while the old Bi^is is shown 
on the map as Ijegiimiug close to the Ferozcimre and Kasur read; 
and certainly never began SO miles south of FerOKepore. A^uming 

the sole junction at the Bhao ferry and going south, we find the 

Khanwuh, the upper portion of which is aaul to l>e called the Ghiiri 
in the Lahore District, about 25 miles fi'om Ferezepore, then thl 
npimr SSohiig, aliout six or seven miles further on, and, lastly, th J 
lower some 20 TiiilCiS still iiioro to tlm sotitU- After tUesA 

there are no big wiilah^ as faros the Mnltan District, and, ijcrhapfj 
not in it. General Cunningham identifies the Har w'itU the PAral 
tlio Hari with the Raghi, and the Nurai with the Sdk-Sai, all dry^ 
beds of the Bens River, and the Dand with “ the Dhamak or Dank, 
an old channel of the Sutlej which in its lower course takes the 
name of Bhatiyuri." Tlie l^are may be admitted for the Hari, a.s 
it is not really a Beds but a Sutlej a af At A and a brand i of the 
SoHg. The Dhamak seems correct; it is probably a continuation 
of the moutgomery Dhadar which may w'dl stand for Dand, and 
is also a branch of the Sohiig, and was once an important channel. 
The other two cannot lie accepted, if only the Bhao junction is 
admitted. If a Harike junction is granted, the Nurni would seem 
to he the old Beas Budht or Burhf. Old river inlets are still 
called " Budha *’ in the Bari Dodb, and the stream near I^iidhmna 
marking the former course of the Sutlej, is known as the " Budha.’ 
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lllic Har ivniamg, and tiiere rs no big ntiUah of that name or any 
I name like it in the lower part of the B»iri Do4h, It 19 possible 
iKar nmy bo morely a common noun (the Panjiibf harJif a mountain 
I torrent or temporary rash of water) tised ns a proper name. 
LVccordinp^ to iropnlar tradition the Soha^ is a continuation of the 
IJullundur Kost Bein, wliicb very well bo looked on as a 

linountaiu torrent by the iuhabitants of a rainless tract like the 
■ lower Btiri Doiib; and thus the Harmi^htbe identified with the 
ISoliHj^, the most important NuUah in the Doab, and which ia yet not 
I mentioned under its present name. But tlicro seems no need for 
l/luo* branches at all, and, if not, Har lldri may bo really Sohag; 
I in fact au extract from one copy of the Alud-Akimri has been 
I found in wlncli the words are written Sar HiirE. But the Persian 
I characters will admit of still fnither conjectures. For instance, 
Xilimi may stand for Nawiibm, another dry channel mentioned in 
paragrapli 18 of the Jlontgpmory Settlement Report. The whole 
ijuestion is full of obscurity and needs further mvestigation- 

Thc Jiilliindiir DckHj roceiTes the drainage of theSiwalik Hills, 
the dramage channels of vvtiicli ovcntnally unite in two streams 
known as the East or White Bela and the West or Black Bofn. 

Tlie East Befu drains die gieater part of the JuUtmdur Doiib 
to the south of the Siwaliks. It ontors the District at a polut some 
live miles from the Sutlej and thence runs north-west for about 35 
miles, its courae roughly coinciding with the Hoshidrpur liorder. 
It reaches the ^fnkodar Bet a few miles to the south-west of 
MaL>;ian, and runs almost west through the Bet. At one point, 
near A'alil, it lias shifted its conrae for alxiut two miles, taking a 
more southerly course than formerly. The last three miles of the 
Belli as an independent stream lie in the old bed in which tho 
Hiitlej ran 40 years ago. It joins tlie Sutlej about four miles above 
its confluence \rith the Bojis. Tlio Eastern Befn is at first utterly 
I insignificant. Its lied is diy, except just after rain, and in many 
[[•laces ploughed up and crops grown in it. From Bhaura whcfu 
lihe Gtirbshonkar luiJ Jildla Befns unite there is always water in 
it, and, traversing as it does a country Avith a stiff tenacious soil, 
nts bed is narrow, well defitie<l and dillicult to cross except at 
Tccogui^d fords. iSot until the Grand Trunk Road is passed doea 
llie bed become sandy and traversable in most places without fear 
of the traveller becoming bogged, Wlien the Bern gets out of tho 
Dhiik country its l>ed widens and is about 50 yards broad in the 
uplatuls. It is deep and lias well-defined banks, but as tho ground 
slopes down from both sides to the stream it is difficidt to give its 
exact width. The sloping sides arc cut up by ravines, some broad 
and sandy, a few narrow with a bottom of tenacious mud. When 
it reaches tho Xakodnr Bet near Malsiun it uridena out, so that in 
places it cauuot be fur from 200 yards across. The mean depth 
of the Beiu is about 18 inches in the cold weather. After heavy 
min it rises rapidly and is not fordable. Feriy boats, like those 
on the are kept at all the principal fords. The fords are 

not perimmeut, but changes aie not Bequent. There is a fine iixjij 
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, lattice-brid^ on tlio Plm^’ara and Mandi road, hut this lies just 
outside the Distriot. Tlu* brick bridge over the (inuid Trunk Road 
was carried away in 1878. Ithiia now been replaced by a new 
one. The railway bridge, a few yards off, shnred the same fate 
in the same year; but as it has been rebviilt and has now about 
300 yards of water-way, it is not likely to suffer again. On the 
Nakodar and Jiillundur rotid the Bein is crossed, by a low' many* 
archetl brick bridge over which the water passes when the stroani 
is in flood, lower dowrii at Dakhnf, wiiere the old tni]>eria] high 
road from (sihore to Delhi crossed the Bern, are the remains 
of a splendid brick bridf^ of niarvellons solidity. An nrcli was 
blown up by Rib'i ^hib Singh, iJedi, al)out 80 years ago; it is said, 
in order to put a atop to damiuge to the crops and violence to the 
pOTple during the pas^ge of the troops of Diwiin iluhkara Cliand, 
who were in ganison in PldUaiir at ilio tlmo and used to take this 
road, when they leave in the rains, on account of the facility 
of crossing the Ifcm afforded by the bridge. The stream has now 
cut into one bank inside tlie bridge. 'Hiere is not enough iraftic on 
tlio road to make it ivorth wdiile to repair the damage, liiit a wooden 
bridge affor<Ia a passage across tho stream to foot passongors. 

. Tbo li^lora iJefti n brat formed liy » uoDpIo oF ilntinn^i.clifitiuslii 
briogiDg fflin Water from thn CJarhsImtikur TiNucoB nluMjt Jiidlq, o Ifirgo 
t'' extretDD aoutb-rast of ibo Na^vivihuhr Ftbak uoimtrj, Tlio 
JadlH Botn tbui formed rmi* abotii lU miles in a nortli-wot diroctina, 
™»iTing a few efllaenls from the east, till it is joined by tlie Giirlishankar 
iwtn ID the village of Bhaura. Tlio latter pastes through a swampy 
eonntiv, of whieh the Jullnndur villane of Sijen is a pari, md is ncror 
p^’ important LribaUry From tim north in ibis village, 

FroiD Bhaara, on there ii always water in the noitod BoSb, which still flows 
la a oortb-wost dtreetion for about S2 iniloSi or eight mites boyoml the 
jmrtlicst point in the north of Nawssliahr, when it touches tho JDllqndnr 
Tahsil at Uncha. Its raoat iroportaot trlbatary in thia reach Is tho 
Pithlawa fAn, a Very naaty watorcourim indeed, which joiiia it from tbo 
oast, a few miles alMva Bhaora, At one place tha rillagors iiavo tried to 
utUixs the water to work a small Jlniirml]], but bad to give ap tho attempt 
^ tho qeanlity of water was insuOicioDt, though the fall was good. At 
Uncha the jullundaT Dona beirins, but for a fow miles further on, the Ian. 
immediately along the Bs(n is of much the same kiod as before, stiff and 
tenacious, and it la not till the Grand Trunk Hoad is crossed that ihe bed 
of the Beia becomes sandy. At Uncha a large broad cAo joins the Boln 
eoBung from the north-east. Its bed is sandy. There is generally a little 
water in it till into in the sfinson. Ii is said not to deposit cAAof, and ibis 
is certainly true of its lower coarse from Lstora to Dacha f hut in Bhadifiaa 
thofMts are not so dear; and, in any case, a branch of the DnrdJi cAo. 
^ich dMs bmg down cWiof, falls into it. A second branch » ahaorbed 
by mother tnbutary of t^ Befn flowing from north to sontb with a aliirht 
^ ia for some disUnco looked on as 

aboTs the Hoahiarpor mam road, and, after ranoieg a few milna to tba 

ti"! »n.i ita. SSg os xicl ?„ iu 

mpnal direction The latter, cembined with'Jocai dTainago water VS 

of tho tahsiil^cxteadiflg its 

KtF^UmtaiQMr®“l!" V *11^“ Colonel Beadon was 

^ ^ €ut, aaj ^ cmbjLftlcmriqt r ^a^ tyl 
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f Jafiil, nboiit four milps ngpllt of Alawaljiur, !o Kupurpiui?, altout Eva CflAP. I, 
[Oilea aoulli <nf tbe town, oiiJ Lbyte turry thu wnlgr into iIid iimh IfraBcb of ohIX. 
tlie eho whiob [>iis^es Aduiupur, jiidltuvor down outtos Ui tlit wcyt, 
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, frtrcfira deposiu eilt nearly as inr ns AilEiiupur. Il has ii welj tiiBrlci-il 
! cliaimcl, nnd Mutli of tbia Uosliidipur r<>a.d Bqws thrnugb a broad day 

ivl>ioli it llooilsp A o i^iiportniit r/iAof^lAdfn rAo joins it nt JJaripur^ otilrttiaaiora 
the LoiaBatea.1 of which it ih stroy&l in ia77-78, »nid fonseJ tbo people to 
build a now one furtUor ifilntid. About six idilfstoath ot Kupurpinn, otid Tabtll, 
a mjlo to the west of Unchoj ihia fio auiti s wstlHho Uain, ita volley 
petting narrower zimJ tinnower. lh?rore thn jnnctioji ik is joJued by the 
Dupfili cAo frtna tbe north-oaat. 'I’ha Inst couple of uiiUs of tins stream 
pints through cloy, and so the hod is conCnod, lint further uoith it 
s>prenda^nuL Miti aiJt is deposited. These wat-'r-CourseB How only during 
rmn. From Ufjcha tho nioro (inportuiit tifflneiiiaoF ihr fh-m rome from 
tho touth. The most iniporlniit is ilio Kail ^^alill^, which drains the 'fhis gan 
fC'eiittr part of iho tvfslT'of Kawaslnthr. It ibet rl bo to the Jddia Bnin, Saddi fn 
mar the town of Nanasliahr, and, aflor n fonlli-wect coin so of ahiuit 
Hra inilihi, hinis nortli-west arid tons nlinost parsHoi fo tluj Beiu fill their 
junction half way hrlwfeo Unrhaand the (^rainl Trunk Hoarl, Ju bed is 
in pkoDs wel1~defino>l, as at Bulirjai; in other place a it is marked morply 
by a Berios of sinsLI pools ; wnd in others it is nu>i]iing dioru than n shalJitw 
inipereejiuble dopTCasiod. Tbo soulh-weat of Nanasbahr and suuth-east TliBnidsnr 
of I’hiJlnur drain into iho Tihoiig rnarshj near the town of Philliiur; but d«iMao »;■■■ 
part of the f}awn'>balir surpluB water not tukon hy the Kuil Njiddi roaches 
the^lkin ihron^h tbo rhtllruir dmmHgo BVBtem. This r^insistt of two ’ 
main chunnok having a genenirl nortk^wnsr diroi'trm. Tlio uoitbern oiui^ 
very a<>0H roparnies iitEo two bmncLee, one of whieb falls inlo the Brin iu 
I the f^lmgwtli'ft Ilriqa, and ihs other in tho Phiilanr rillngo nf DMuwiil, 

Tlio Inwer rnna due west !o the miildlo i f tbo Tab>.il anil then divides 
iiitij two, line Lranclt eom inning in the oM cotitro und the oilier passing 
[ino north-west direction tdl it meets tbo Bern mi ibo eronEnmi nf the 
Nnkodar Tnlii.i1, Tbe ft>rmor braneb, na soon ns tt getr into Nakoilai*, Thu >fiit 4 vlAr 
turns nOfth'West, and, _ piis-iug the town of tfakmlMr, falls into tlic Hein 'IrsinnHi* sjn- 
iibont five MilErafroni it. Tlio country between these two 1Jmuell^s ii* 
dmiiied by a liiiiVdr clisTini I witli tin* same ncrtli-west dirct;ti>'.!i. Tbo 
pcmilpy to ihu north of the Eeiu in Nutedur is tlrniui d by the bribich of 
the A Jam par tho already ruonUonod j und further to lbs e:isl by nuotlior 
water-cotifse,^ which cemuects with llifs efto ju*t uorlli of JiiHandur Citr, 

►nimd which it pas-Os to tbo fla»t, and offer a I'stber irregular ciiarae in iv 
Dutli-wi'St direetiou, joins the Bein a rujJiJ to the west ol tbe Kakndar and 
allimdur high road. 

^ of tbo dull tttitliir elm Ills into tho IrVcis tern TFisiir«fhii(w 

flVin, niis touches tiro District at only two vilkijges, "urtlT n nd 

Kiidowiil and Dlticjnir, a few iiiile.=i north-west of Kiivtarpiir. It 
appears here to resemble very much tlie iniddlo course of tire hhest. 

IleiTi, The Hill ill dj-jiinago clumTiels run nearly due we-it ami are 
three in luiudwr. Tlie fuost northerly is on tho iroshiurjinr iHiriiov, 
and flows ihi'ough swamjty rice-laTids. Tlio middle one lies tlireo 
to four miles off and has a hroiid, sandy lad. Jt is a slft-ladcn 
hovriug only after tain. It divirles into two liranchcs, iioth 
fpod. The und irided stream has done cotisidemhle mischief by 

deiiositing garni iustcad of vhhaly hut its destructive flays fwneiij to 
hclong to the past. The mo,st soulbcrly stream la by far the insist rheKmiifii 
unport.ant in tho whole district, though not tnnch to look at. h <*»■ 
runs aljout seven miles below the north Iwrdcr. Tt is Icnowii as 
the Kin^ rAo, and affords tho whole conntry-sido an inesdiaustilde 
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CHAF> I, A< subject of complamt. For a coii]:ilo of mllefl in tlie east it 
Phyttetl down chtml: but then it {^ets into elnj* soil mixed with htitkai- and 
Aipecti. runs in a narrow bed idioiit six feet deep. When tliero i» Uejivy 
neKin^ rain it overflows its liiinks and fiocKla all the low land in the country 
for luiles and luiles to the south-west. The soil pits water-logged 
and loses its pivKluctive jioiver, except as regnwls herbage not easy 
to eradicate. Mea sicken and die. 'J'lie land lies uncultivated, 
and then sand eiicroaclies. Such is the lustory-of many village.^ 
within the influence of the Kingra r/to. 

In the Her tlie most iinjx>rtant water-courses are found in 
Na)ira.diahr, 'fliese 81*6 the iilastertj and Westeni Nerf, TIjc 
meaning of this woixl Is not clear. It is said to have nothing to 
say to nahr, a canal, hut to In? derived from m iv, near; perhajts 
as being iieurer the highlands than the river. But this derivation 
seems fanoifnl. Tlie Easteni A'erf comes into the district, with an 
already well-marked cliannel, from the Garhshaiikur It first 
Rows through low, Rwainpy nce-lunda, and afterwards thi'ougli 
.saline clay soil till it rcaclies the great t'ltantb or marsh below 
Buhon, Part of its course is in the old 1 >ed of tlie Bijtlej, n liei-y 
the southern bank of the broad river is still to Im aeeu. The 
chamiel of the Xerf is not more than ten yards wide on an average. 
It always contains water, as the supply Is kept up by percolation 
from the swampy adjoining land. On account of the nature of 
tlio soil through which the stream [lasses, It is i[uite unsafe to 
attempt to cro^ without a guide, llie Western Nerf is iu part 
artificial, but is mtiinly a contluimtinn of the eastern ehaiuiel. It 
flows out of the Rahon marsh and divides into two bmnelies, of 
a hicU the eastern runs nearly soutli and falls into the .Sutlej at 
Hairsiil, wlille tlie western joins the river u few miles further to the 
£iOUth-we.<;t, at Go|aUpur. When the river is low and the mai'sh 
liigh, the Western Nert drains the hitter. But when the Snth-j is 
ill flocsl, water pours back into tlie chamb through^tluB ohanuel, 
iienendly the Western Xerf is dry, as it is higher than the lower 
parts of the swamp. As its course lies laa-gely through sandy ,soil,i 
it may lie cro.si 4 ed safely in many places. 'Ilie Choi Bharati* is td 
local dmiimge cliannel, partly art.ificia], having its origin in nhaC 
was once a large marsh in Si^aidpiir TTmh, It flows near ttie ridge' 
in the west of the Bet and fulls into the Sutlej at Kangnl. 

In the Philhuir Tahsil there is a water-course correspondiug to 
the Nawa-shahr Xen' and of the same name. U leaves the Sutlej 
at ^Kartiina and falls into the Tiliang close to the town of 

Phillaiir, A chunmd has been dug to drain this marsh, hut has 
failed of its purpose. The Pliilluur Xeri is dry except io the rajn.^, 
and is much smaller than its Xawashahr namesake. In 
Aakod^ar Ik*t there are luit few water-courses deservii 
TTie Sutlej looks very imjx>smg on the map, and is very 

e^ily recognisdl in (ihices, ulthougli in others not. But it 13 
^waya dry till it meets the Bein. lliere aic two uifUaku, the Shall 
Kamiilwdla and the Cholf, due south of Lohhm, which unite and 
fall into the Bidtt at Kang Khnrii and Kota, flooding a good deal 
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of land on tlieir ivay. Tint otbei’ inliiml n uter-elianiiels are iticon- 
aiilerablift c>li] arms of the Hiitlej mie ninnerons in close 

proximity to the nver, as might lie exjiectCHl when the stream ia 
steadily edging away to the south. 

The importiint cfiaiultH or marshes ai'v coiiipni*atiA*ely few con¬ 
sidering tJio facilities for their funnutioa affortled hy a fairly lieavy 
i*aiufidl, by the ntitiieivas I ill I torreats, and liy tlie low-lying lieds of 
the old river^ of streams and drainage channels. And the number 
of swamps is steadily diminishing, while the Siimo may Iw saidof 
tlie sIjw of those thui remain. In the Jitllimdnr Tahsfl the chm have, 
ill lumiy cases, silte<l up tlie low marshy’ land, and level ciiltivatetl 
fields may now he -seen wiiere witliin the memory of man there 
was a waste of watei*. Kxaniples are tlio lanil lietween Kliarl Kalnii 
and Cliaiilang in the extreme north, ainl to the west of Miiiisiirpnr, 
a little aliove Alawalptir. fiiiailarly, though, of courae, much 
more sloiivly, the licit of low-laml just under the ridge, I'epreaenting 
(he former lied of the Sutlej, is lieing gnidiuilly silte<l up hy the 
action of the g/faga mentioned above (p. 1), Irresjjcctive of the 
influence of nature, the ehantfM are dwindling away a.s land gets 
more and more ii'nluable and ciiltivatiou extends to swiiiiijiy plots 
formerly not worth the httabandman's attention. Hut a fmv fair 
si/ed inEirslies aiv still left. Tlie most inijXirtant is tiiat immediately 
to the south and east of tlic town of Halioii, in the Niiwawhahr 
Talnsil; it is fed by the Sutlej when in flood, througii Injth liraiielies 
of the N'eri, and by ilrainage from the n phi mis, and as the liottont 
of the marsh is lower than most of tlie swampy country in the east 
of the Bet, imrcolation goes on most of tlie year, so that there is 
always some water in the swamp, though in June and the end of 
May the amount is mconsideiwhle, llie area of the HtShon chantb. 
whcTi the water is at its liiglicst is stiid to lie oO(J aci'cs, and its 
ilimensions 8,046 feet by 3,000 with a deptli of tire feet, and this is 
probably not au e-vaggeratioii, Tlieixj aiv minor rhatiihst in thi.s 
rah.sil near Charaii, Mu/afFarpur, Sta>ta ami Ourdpar, all under the 
ridge. In Pbillaiir is the great 'J'iliaiig iiiursh, a little to the north 
iVf tlu? town of riiillaiir, where the Hutlej Fonnei'ly ran fur inland. 
It.ssi/A! is given as 2of) acres, or feet by 1,1100 with a depth 

of seven feet. It is fed from the Sutlej and liy nplanil drainage, and 
never completely dries up. Much of the laud belonging to it is 
cultivated, while but little of the Kahon chavttt is ever under crops; 
but the grazing at Bshon is valuable, and lU Tihaiig not worth 
mention. In the west of the Phtllaiir Talisfl miicli ivater lotlges, 
and there is a large swamp under Ajtanf, the Ixnxler village. 
Xakotlar li^ only one marsh of any impoi'tauce, which is in the 
Aulli^ of Kang l^iihibd, on the Jiillundur and Nakwlar roml, and 
was prohabl^'^ once an arm, if not the main channel, of the Item. 
East of Lohain, where the Kapnrthala territory iutnules, on the 
border of the Nawanpind there is a birge swamp, but this hardly 
lielonga to^ the District. The Jht! shoivn in the Revenue Survey 
map near Kota, iu the south-west of Nakodur, no longer e.\iBts. 

In JuUundur the pruici|ia[ chuml/ is at BulUdwul, aljout eight mileis 
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noi’tll'Weat of Kartwi’pur. There is Jiiiotlior at l^liogrf, about tho 
ifanie distance and in tlie saiae direcliuii from Julluiidur City, A 
few yetirii ago this swamp may bo said to Imvo extended for miles; but 
since tlie eiulMiiikmont inentioned has been erccte<lj tlie area flooded 
baa become trifling. TIjc latter remark aprdies also to the I^esriwala 
awamp ivliich luv a milo or so to the uortfi-west of Dhogrf, 

The chief di-jinage channels and swamps are shown in ma]) 
No. J, attiichwl to Mr. Purser's SettlomoTit Report, nre fonner 
may be dinded into three classes, excluding the Sotlo] and Btn'n. 
To the firet class Ijelongs the cko proper, a stream flowing from 
the SiwilUk range of hills in the Hosliiarpur Bistrict, having 
generally a well-defined Ijeil, to which, however, it does not euiifine 
itself, and bringing down silt of varvhig cpiality. In the Gccoiid 
class come wuter-covirees in hard, clay soil, usually oiilj^ a few 
feet across, and often as deep or ileepor thnn they are broad, but 
occasionally widening out, impassable at all times in most pinecs on 
account of their steep sides, and, on account of the swampy mud 
of which the bottoui goiiornlly cousiats. The ihiixi class consiats of 
sliglit depressions in the ground without any clearly lum-kcd 
limits, and which in dry a'calher would not attract notice !W 
anything different fi^om the rest of the euimtry. The liret class is 
alwaj s called Wn/ / the second is also called r/ftt and sometimes efim ; 
the last is known as harh, rdo or mh{. 
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A list of the piincipftl nine chon or hill torrents, some of which 

have already been mentioned, is 
given in the inargin. Tliey all enter 
JuUnndur frem Hoshiur))iii‘, eiglit 
entering the Julluiidur TahgQ and 
one the Nawaaliahr Talisfl, i’lic 
damage done by tiiese is slight in the 
KawasTiahr Talisil and most serious in tho Sirwiil Circle of the 
Jidluialiir Talisil, one of the riehesL tracts in the District. 

Jnllundur has been called tlio garden of the Punjab, an>|l 
[irebnbly not ‘without jtwtico, Still the garden ta of by no ineaJiw 
mitfonn exeeUence, and it eontams some sandy tracts as bad as miy 
to be found elsewhere. For instance, inunediately to the west of 
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JpLLUNDUB DIST.] FtUmtU [P.MIT A. 

JiilliiTidiir City is a re;?ion of svich appaUm^r iininvitinrniess that it 
lias fiecome a by-wovcl: 

S&H kMndil, adbi khhpn—nA jw^n ! 

wliieli implies tliiit people wlio now eat tlieir fill wonkl rathoi" pat 
up mtU half than go to that ])ortion of tho “garden ” ivhioh is 
blown as Sialni Baggi. 'llie gi'oj flatul of iho Bet can lx? at once 
traced to sonic toleitibly recent action of the river - and similarly 
the sand near the rhm in the SirwVd, also grey in colour, is easily 
explained. But it is a pii 7 ,J!le wlierc^ the hillocks of piu'o sand, 
uiglit or ten foot high, which arc common in the Kakodar and 
western Julliindur Dona, h.avo their origin. 'Hie agi'icidtiirist, 
after e.xpati£iting on the min bronglit upon him hj drifting SiViid, 
mnl having been asked where the sand came from, gives a reply 
ivliiL'li, sjieftklng more for his tiatnral piety than his kiiowtedgo of 
geology or jiowers of observation, leaves the inqinrcr as ignorant 
iW he was. Ixifore, No coiuieettoii lx?twi?en these tnonnds of yellow 
or reddish sand and the present drainage channels can bo ti'aced. 
In Phillaiii' the aamly belt runs at almost right angles to tho 
di'uiiuigo slope of tlio conn try. However, given tho sand, there 
can Iw no douLtt iilxiut its power of drifting, ami the struggU* 
with it is almost hopeless. 'Idio diitic! jeml IwtWGon N'akixlar and 
SImhkot has had to Iw abandoned, and a new one made tlirongh 
Afalsiilnoii account of huge sand-drifts ©xtendingfor long distances, 
blocking the old roml nud rendering it unfit for the n&e (if carts. 

The District is too fully ciiltivated to afford nnich cover for 
wild Ijcasts and thoy are practically imknown. A stray wolf, 
01' still more rarely a Icojxird coming down from the lIosIiLirpur 
hills, is the worst that one hears of. The greatest enemy of 
the jieoplo in the wild pig. In a few places in the Bet, whera the 
jungle i.s dense and extensive, pigs abound. At night they sally 
for'tii and de.stroy the crops, rooting up large jmtehes apparently 
out of pure mischief. Slaiiy of these animals also come fiom tho 
marshes in tho ixapnidliala State and dev*'state the crops of border 
villages, fsiignrcatie, maize and wheat snfFor uioflt, indeed, in some 
villages the people give as a reason for not growing cano that 
pigs would not spare enough to repay thu cost of cultivation. Jn 
the swampy eoimtry m the north-west of the Jidlundur Tahsil, 
pigs lUCf not nucommou. They used to lx? preserved in the neigh - 
Imnring Kspiirthala villages in Sikh times by Hajn, Khai'ak Jdiugh 
of Kapurtlmla, who was an ontlmsiastic Bjxtrtsiuan. The river 
pigs are said to go to tho hills in the rainy season wben tho river 
is in flood and drives them out of their usual haunts. This, if 
true, is curioii.s. They are also said to smm the river in rjuest of 
pi'oy, and there is no reason wliy they should not. The ntlt/di is 
not known in lliis Di-strict, Antelope are met mostly in the west, 
lull com para lively rarely. ITdres are almost as iineommon, and 
even jsiekids are not at all unnieroua, and fo.xea tu'v very rare. 
However, there miiet he something to kill, as parties of Cfirihnte, 
itccomiKiiiiuil hy ii pack of ciira of various sorts—moiigi*eI, jjappy,- 
wdielp and homid—may at times lx? seen beating the cotton ailj 
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4. ranc-fiel<ls with r vic'w to si^cunii^f sowietlun^ for the 
PhjRMl Occasionallv they lumt the ijuft, a hu^ liiiant, the skin of wliicli 
AMfttU. 19 aaid to iimke fine shoes, iiinigooaes ahoiijul, and there are 
parts of the Djstnct in which the fields ore simply nddled with the 

™*’- there i»» siiperebimdenee. 

meliwy Joes not affect this District much. The rircr ami 
Beni are freqnonted l>y geese^ ducks and teal of sorts, 't’lie 
numerous («A<n«A‘» and swampy tracts are also visited by them, timl 
stupe are found there too. llic black partridge is very rare, the 
grey is fairl)* numerous, and so are sand gixuiso in tlio season, and 
quails. Peafowl aro seen in inostHindu villages ; a common object 
IS the vufturi^ which congrtJgatos round the places set apart for 
dead cattle. The scavenger kite (///) is common enough, HiK^e 
flocks of TOvena at times come down from the hills, 'nio ^i7iyar,"a 
Sinall bird mtU a black liacfc and brown breast, is, of course, well to 
the fore, bnakes are only too common, though far less so than in 
moat i istncts. Tim cobra (Naga tripudiana) is well ropi^sentctl: 
several yaiieties of reoogniwd. (T), Td>nU 

fhu^^ nnUri (2), 3/arAA,a/ (S), r^duin (4), and Centre 

MachMal) The common name for all is no doubt from 

t^ way theiSamstandsnp (AAarrf) to strike. The fUmadrmd 
(^hiophagiis EVs) IS not found. A big snake, called ifaL, 
hke It, IS said to Im common in the Dlmk. but to be harmless. Tlie 
IJiingai us fi™us called o^ fhdet; the Bungarns 

Caeruleua or Krait (10) Kata^sh, the Cnilaphia Maclellandii (10), 
OP Tnkt^a ; Russcirs vi|>or (11) (Daboia Russellii) Is said to 
lie called Jatfuava or Guldar. Jlr, Purser l>elieved the ffvldd}’to ho 
an indent snake from t!io way it was handled 1>eforo him. and 
not this %nper at all. hut it is not unlike Fnyrer's plate. The 
Bengal! name of this viper, given l>y Faj^rer, is which 

resembles Mmara. IV- Echis carinata (12) is known as 
and 19 coneidered undoubtedly a deadlv snake. Its jnmpinff 
pweij are alwmys dilafc-d on a,s ndiat is most chameterisde almnt 
t. l ife (Ciotahdm) seem to be called Mr. 

1 nrwr got the aWe information from an experienced siiake- 

hgurwt m the ThnnatojMa oj Indm, and his classification of the 
genera was ^ accurate, that it is almost certain he must have been 
shown tlie iKwk before; and eo it may l>e donbtfid how far hia 

Ibstnct. hnakes said to be Iiarmless (svieli as the KattdidU and 
n/utwila) are of many kinds. 

Ttougii there are cwsiderahle treeless tracts, yet, on the whole 

A work. Tlie kikor 

(Dalbergia Sissoo), are those 
ivre aboat 27.000 wells in tho district, this 
contnbotion to arhonciilture isnotto lie despised. At the homo^ls 
there are n^lly pmo trees of a superior class grmvn, if possible 
round a tank, such as the jniHd (Ficus religiosa), C (Kcus ffiica) 
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and piU-in (Ficiiis Tenosa). The dhr^k (Melia Assedarach di- CHAP. I. k. 
Serapen*uvTw) h aLio not unfommon. It gnovrs veiy mpidly, am! 

IS useful in aiippl^ving raftois for the flat ra^fs of liouses, Therouds a,b«u 
and Iftues in the inunediuto Ticinity of tfie village are often flanked p/a*, 
l)j fter trees (Zizvplnis jajiilMi), which are common, too, in tlie fields, 
and seem to Ije most grown where tlie soil is lather light. 'ITie ^ 
i>httldM (Acacia inodesta) is met twei-j-where. Thu kil<a ° and fdli nitm. 
are not coiifinetl to the well encloauiv. The foraier the /w-r and 
j Jilt tiWi i are found ei-er>'whore. Thu /e7t is, pei hnps, not so common . 

In tlie south-eaHt ilhdl- (Butua froiidosii), callud also still 

flourishes in the tiact to which it has given its name, hut is licing 
l^niidually clejiRd away, Its l£?ft\'es hnve lieon a great standby to 
the i^ple in years of drought when the cattle aro staiving. Palms, 

Uhijur (PIkuiux daotylifein) arc raro, hut in the e.streiue south-east 
of Nawasliahr theic arc a good many, and also at IxiUfiin, in the fai- 
south-west of Xakodur, and hi some villages, na Aralrgarli and Hhika 
Xangal^ neiir Karfairpur. Tlie Tamaiisk, phanrdn or 
(Tumans onentalis) Ls seldom giown. But there aro a good many 
specimens in tlie ciistern Bet of Plullatir and some in the bolder 
Villages of dnllundur, in the central cast. The tt/unOul (Acacia Ba.iai 
Jacijuemonti) and (Vitex negundo ?) are occasion a Dy seen. 

'I'he latter is usmillj found on the hanks of water-courses where it is 
said to have sprung from seed brought dowti by the sti'eam, but it 
. is also met in the middle of siind-iUifbi, The/afor mullieriy (Moms 

alb.a) is not much grown exce[)t on the sides of roads. The jhdl jm 
j (Salvadom oleoidus) is rai'cly met, but the jhitufj (Prosopis apici^nis 
I still more fio. The j^iden trees arc much the same na are everi'- 
I where found in Punjiib distriute ivith a fair twil and cliimite, and do 

I not call tor any special notice, except the mango, (Maiigifera 

I liidica), which, though laigely cultivated in Hoshiitrpur, is com- 
I paratively rare in Jullundur. The most extensive groves are at 
I Xaiviishahr, close to tlie Hoshiarpur lionler,m somewhat lightish soil, 

I and at Jnlliindur City ; the fiuit is the common oountiy" kind and 
I lias nothing at all to OTmmantl it. 

P Tlie more common shiubs are the following :—TIh? I'm-it Th* 
f (Capparls aphyllii) mostly found in soil intermixed with ivtaiur 
I nodules overlooking the Bet. It is not of the same importance here as " 

I in the soutb-uast of the Pioviiice, where in seasons of scarcity its 
fruit affords a supply of food to the people. So, too, as I'egurda foo<l 
for cattle the molld (Zixyphus nuramukin'a), tlie Uindnstani itdld 
^ ory7i(Xr/«‘ri, has not the same vnlue here that it has there. Xor is it 

] used for fencing enclosuies. 1 1 is supposed to gi ow ot: gtjod ia nd, a fhI 

is oommoD enough. So, loo, is the n’i* (Calotropis gigantea), Imt it 
L 18 a sign of bad, sandy soil. It is considered perfcctlv worthless 

, though its fibre, lint and juice are all cajiable of Ijeirig turned to use. 

As fodder it is valueless, being shunuLHl by all animaJa. In phioes 
good hedges are made of the tiawkiiti- (Euphorbia Royteaaa). It datofu 
grows 10 or 12 feet high, and with its stout vertical arms covered 
i with thorns is a formidable ofjstacle. The narn (Arundo donax) is A*-™. 

I occasionally seen about villages. WmyerA' shuttles are made of it^ 
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as well £is liookrtli-luliefi anri cotton-spools. It ninst not Itc confound- 
cii witli It hill-jitmt fioni wliicli iiooknli^tnikca me ttiisdo, 

TUe (Adliiitodn imsicn) tlie llhidusttnii hdtii*irtt, is wnspicuons 

■witl) its white fimrei?, ntid is met in good loivin. It has no 'vnluo 
witli tins pi’asiititi}'. The ciunel-tlioni jtiir^u (.4Ujrtgi Miun^mni) 
is not veiy fit'tjnent, but neither are csifuels. The lUtianstam 
jluyhrit roiit prolwhly the phmt known beie sis iiitihd. It is n Binail 
shiiib found in sandy soils. A YCiy eomition plant is tlie rltmitiirbiiit, 
also pixfemiig 11 light seed bed, as does tlie rhai ft-fni'uiih (ivoifi- 
fdrtufh nr Asparagns l^uiijaWnsis ?). Tbe ittlmtid nr imnonl (Pegunntn 
haimalii) may silsolje seen, paiticvilarly vebere old bneka nnd Afori'o' 
almxiiul. or fdtd is a very coinmoii weed ntsetl as a^ j^sjt-herb 

((.'hennptdhini nlbnm or Clieiiopcdmin mnnile), 'Hio (Cai tliainus 
oxynamtliu ?) is nnotbor tlioniy plant, eonamon^ and conspicuous in 
tlie hot weather, 'nieso uju thu shrulis and simihir plants of the 
nplaiids which are moat striking and commonly met. To them may 
lie added the/nd/f, a ivild leek (Asphodelus fistnlosua), wiUi winch 
ill-tended hekls are ovcnun. In the Bet the Iri, jhd^, jttli'ld (one or 
more sjKCies of dwatf tiimarisk, TiiUiftrix Disioa or Gallien) w 
. nbundiint in new alluvial land, where it is one of the earliest fonri=' 
of vegetation. It ivill grow in what ficeitia pnre sand, but is always 



pretty little eix’epy ^ 
bUnsh.purpb dowev, is sdso fmind in moist' Bet lands, 
ai|mitic plants tin) mast impoibint is the (llydrilla vetticillal Op 
found in the Butlej, but mostly in the Ikdii and its tnbutanes of tin' 
second class mentioned on page 12. 'Hiis is used largely 'i‘ 
curing sugar. It is collected by Jhfuwrs, who in some oscs p iy 
the isanundnrsi for the right of doing so. K<itvli and Wm/w are ali^i 
aquatic plants similarly used, but of less frequent occuiTeiico. 


As agricultnit) has almost entirely ousted jKistoral cxieupatioiii* 
in .lullunduv, the ^leople have not that intimate iicr|uai;ittince w;ih 
the gni.sBes which a plat of the Ikir possesses. Excepting ti fewjet 
the most common, cveiy kind of gi'ass ia i\ hdit (little ]daiit) anti il 
the inriniBitiYe stranger does not find this definite enough, why it U' 
a jitiiifU f*uH. It ia prolinblo the giuases are less uumcrous here limn 
further Axest, Vnit still tliert* oi'e many varieties. The snyi' (Snccharnm 
mooiija) gi-ows to u height of niMut 12 feet, and Ls ahundunt in the 
sandy tracts of JuUundar and Xakodar, and found more or les^ 
everywhere. It is sjiid by some tliat Jjim* tlmTea only in dump sed 
where water is near the sutfsce, but this ia only puit'iilly tiue- 
'Hie vaiiety with wlnte dowers is the more common here. 
young gi'cen shoots supply fodder; the niain poition of the | 
called kdna, is made into chulrs and stools and used for thutchingii^ 
the shuiiths of the nj)|K>i' ka\*tis, afhir sepaiAitiou from them and the 
yield an excellent fibre. But aa it is the custom to lire the 
pressed sugaI cwua stalks for roiies, mijitj, or thejiurr fibre, is in 
request; it is no doulit simpler to twist the cane-stalks, after wetting 
them, into n rope, then to cut the ^rUT, biieak off the Ioas’Ct stalk) 
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separate the abeath fmm the upper petiole, biutt one end o£ it 
then beat the fibre with a mall^ i all of which is necessary with the 
munj before twisting can begin. Again, the supply of sarr is not 
uniformly distributed, and the fibre would, in most places, hu'^o to 
be paid for either in cash or by devoting land to its cultivaticm, so 
the agncultm*ist is not so far wrong in preforriiig tho cane-'Pcfuse to 
the far more durable mmj. But sarf has probably a groat day 
before it; the new Esheea sugar-mill destroys the canes and renders 
their fibre useless for rope-njaking, and if it drfvea out the old wooden 
roller-mill, the people will have to take to mtiiijf as tho latter will 
pay better than falso-hemp Baheea mill may be so 

altered that it will c^ae to break the canes into little pieces; and if 
so, sar>\ wHcb has a bad habit of spreading, and has lately been 
encroaching in many places seriously on cultivation will, under more 
fairoui'able ouvum stances in the fntnre, cease to be a striking feature 
of many of the Dona villagea, A smaller species, called kdhi 
(fiacebaTum spontaneum) is very common in the low-lauds along 
the river and in marshes. It forms in places an almost impenetrable 
jungle, as the stools arc laige, close together, and very solid. The 
same name seems applied to another grass, the Jedn^ of the Delhi 
territory, wliioh is found in siyidy soil, principaUy in some viUages 
of the Jiilhuulni- Western Dona which Irnve deterioi'ated, but more 
or less elsewhere too. It grows to a height of about 18 to 24 inches 
and has few stalks on one stool The garm CPanicum antidotale) is 
the tallest gi-ass after the Mn*. It is a coaiso grass with a woody 
stem, of little value and mre. Neit comes jwiifctit (Andtupogou 
aunidatus), a purple grass, which grows a conplc of feet high, is 
fbnnd in good soil and snpplies an exoeUeut fodder. But here, as 
in most, if not all, of Upper India, the best grass is the kha^al 
(Cynodon dactjlon) the Hindustani ddi, too well known to need any 
description. It is looked upon as a sign of good soil On the other 
Land, chimiiar, with wliich it is not unbkely to be oonfonndcd, is said 
to mark bferior soil But in the BAr the contrary m said. Both 
khaHml end cMihIhiv throw out runners, but the blade of the former 
is much iiroader, and the whole leaf-branch larger end Batter than 
that of chmlxtTt and the stems thrown out at the joints of khalbal 
are horizontal, while those of the other nre ’i'ertical Dhdnuw (Peu- 
nisetum cenehroides) is a g^ fodder-grass and found b good soil. 
It ia a low vertically-grotving phmt, with a long black h^d not 
unlike the cocks found b meadows at Home and farming the 
material for a children’s game. The name kmi (Eragrastis spp.) 
mebdes several low, elig^t^ fciithery grasses oounnon everywhere. 
The dtib (Eragrostw cynosuroides) is the worst of nil the grasses. 
It has long coarse tap roots, and oonBe<[uently iiejnains green most 
of the year. It is found all over the district, and is the only grass 
that can get on at all in those parts of the Bet where kallar abounds. 
As fodder it ts almost w<nthlras. It must not be confounded with 
dib or hulrnsh (Typha nugustif<^ia or T, latifclia). This fiag is 
common in new ailuvial laud along the river, and grows S to 10 
feet b j^ , The broad leaves are made into mats which are sold 
about tho oountry-aido. Pmid (Anathenim murientum) is another 
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n^i-grass. It d^sorv^ meation principally on account of its root^, 
Phyiical wiuon are called khits and supply tlie material from which 

or door ^reoi^ used for cooling n room by the evaporation of water 
sp^kJed on them, are made. KaneF Is a rush found in marshy laud 
and common b the Nawashahr Bet under the ridge. i>t7a is a 
simihu' pl^, ludeed, nccording to Stewnrt, dild is a genei-ic name 
br the Cyperaoea. Segid is another plant holongbg to the Bet. 
the roots are dug up by ]xior people and used as food, bebg ground 
^ mixed with flour or boiled and peeled as potatoes. In the 
low-lands a plant, which is very common and, as a useful fodder 
pJant my be classed urith the grasses, is the imitia (iledicago 
d^tieiitota r). It ^ rarely grown hero as an artificial fodder, and 
tiieii nux^ with other fodJtjr crops* 

A list of the flslics of the J^iitlej is given in the Ludhiana 
commoner fishes are said to be the followmg 
Mm, Snul^Sangdri, JW>rf. Mali, Pari, Dold, JJtaJH, and Glmga, 
oesid^ the Goj or eel. Fishing is carried on at all seasons of the 
year, but the begnining of the cold weather is the best time, and the 
mma tim jjre generallv used, the hook and line rarely 
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«U' DistHot in no jvay differs from tliat of the 
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of the lattei Imlf of June, and July if the rains have not come. 

is not excessive, and hot niglita are 
few. Atout the end of Jtarch the rise in tempenitnro becomes 
perceptible and goes on tiU the rains, which usuallv break the 
brat week in July and clear off about the middle of 'September, 
o^n ^ni^ng up ^th a destructive wind-storm called .li^a^A. 
that the monungs begin to get cool, and by tbe end of Octo- 
weather h^ regularly set in. There is usuaUy rain 
SSS Christmas, though latterly exceptions to the rule have pi«- 
vau^. If not. It IS almost sure to come liefore the end of January. 

light, and occur mostly in the second week of February, 
after which the cold weather proper ceases, and the high u-mda 
announcmg the advent of the hot season, liegin. As the year goes 
ou the^ get worse and woi-se, and more and moie dust-laden till 
Alay, degenerating at times into regular yellow dust^torms. Hail¬ 
storms are not very common, and usually take pLice in the first 
qii^er of the year. A curious circumstance is the regukritv with 
which atm^phenc phenomena, as rain or dust-storms, repeat 
themselves day after day at just the same hour. The comparatively 
even temperature is probably duo to the highly developed state 
of (^tivatioD. More than'one-fourtb of the total area of thedisfcrict 

”* the summer, the extent of land under 

cotton and melons, is not inconsidereble. Ibis natur- 
. y tends to keep the temperature of the soil, and consequentlv of 
the air, more equal than is usual in leas developed tracts. 
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The clunato of Julhmdur City has since been much improved 
by the conetnmtion of an escape cut irhich carries off the rainfall 
drainage from the hills into the Eastern Bern thus protecting Jul- 
Inndur from excessive floods. Tlie average birtli*rate for the ten 
years ending 1901 was 43 and the death-rate 36 j the mortality 
seems largely to vary with the supply of rain. Thus the years 
IS9I-92 to 1893-94 had an average ramfall of 40 inches and the 
years 1892 to 1894 a death-rate of 38. Again from 1895-96 to 
1899-1900 tlie average rainfall mras 20 inches and the death-rate for 
1896 to 1900, 30. Tha most healthy places in the District are 
Sbahkot, Mahatpur, Malsfdni Nawaslianrand Kartirpiir j and some 
of tho strongest and most vigorous of the population are to Ite found 
m the villages of Jandidhi, Biradala, Bil^, Barapind, Rurkah in 
the Phillaur Tahail, at Sarih, Shankar, Shabkot, \"ara, Gunnan, 
Narpiir, HalsMn, &m\ Mahatpur in Nakodar, at Pharala, Jasso, 
Harzara^ Sarbila in Nanvashalir, and at Chitti, Lulliin, DuruUi in 
Jidlundur Tahsfl, 


The history of pla^io in this District and in the whole of the 
Punjab dates from the mfection of Ehatkar KakEn, a village near 
the ^nga-Nawashahr road. The disease is supposed to have 
been introduced b 3 ' a Brahman named Ram Sarau wlio returned 
from Hnrdwar in a state of high fever on April 28, 1897, and dje<l 
shortly aftenvartls, but ph^ie did not assume ah epidemic form 
in the village ttntil the following September, In October the town 
of Banga was attacked, and by the following July some 70 villa^s 
in Jnllundur and 16 in Hoshiurpur had Wen infected. Prompt 
and vigorous measures were undertakeu to combat the disease; 
they consisted of (1) complete evacuation of the infected village 
cuforccti by an inner cordon round the viBagu site; (2) confinement 
of the inhabitants to the lands belonging to the village, enforced, 
sofai as might lie, by an outer cordon round the village iKuind^xy; 
(3) segre^tion of the sick and contacts; (4) disinfection of tho 
village. In addition an elaborato and searching system of ohseiTa- 
tion was applied to the suspected area and evetything was done 
to encourago the people to submit to inoculatioii. Tliese measuroa 
were received by the people with vaiying degrees of cordiality; 
occasionally with hearty co-operation, more generally with jmssivo 
obstruction, and the opposition culminated in an attack on the 
police which took place at Gaihshankar in ^alii^pur on April 
28, 1898, The police fired on the mob and the town was forcibly 
evacuated. After this thero was no more active resistance to 
pla^te operations, the people more and more learnt to rec^i.se 
their utility, and the figures for the fii-st three years seem to show 
that the disease was at auy rate being held in check. 


In the autuinii of 1900 the outer cordon was abobshed by the 
orders of the Government of India, and in June 1901 when plague 
had spread widely over the Punjab the lust remnants of compul- 
-i f with rogard to ptogue operations were withdrawn. During 
par 1901-02 the disease increased at an alarming rate, and at 
lataucc cf the Punjab Goveniment a scheme was sanctioned 
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CBAP t,B- for tbe tnociilatlos on a very large scale of the inhabitants of the 
infected Districts, 6 European and 3 Native Doctors were attached 
to the District by 'whom 82,000 inoculations were peHormad in the 
year, without however much ofEect on the progress of the epidemic. 
Full information ss to the history of plague is to be found in the 
Report on the Outbreak of Plague ra Jullundur and Hoshi^rpur, 
1897-98, by Captain James, IJI.S., and subsequent anuuid repoiis. 
Durbu'S were lield in connection with plague measures ^by Sir 
Mackwortli Young in January 1900 and by Sir Charles Rivas in 
March 1902. The following are the cas^ and deatlis for the 
sb£ years of the epidemic, in each case from Ocidser 1 to Septem¬ 
ber ^0:— 
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R«Lir«t). The average rainfall ig about 28 bches at Jullundur, 2B| at 

Tablet a t9*. piiiHauj-j eSf at Kakodar, and 204 Naivaslmbr. Taking the 
average of the whole District, 23 iuchos i»long to what may be 
called the stimniei’ rains, and 4 inches to the winter itiins. Cyclonic 
storms aw not unknown. In 1875, and again in 1878, they caused 
widespread floods accompanied by much destruction of property. 


Section B.—History. 

^ former times the district or kingdom of Jalandhar comprised 
' the whole of the Upper Doiibs from the RAvi to the Sutlej. According 

_ to the Padma Purilna, as quoted by General Cmmingham,^* the 

country takes its name from the great Daltya king Dtinavn 
jHlandharn, the son of the Ganges by Ocean. 

'‘At bis birth the oarih treioblecl and wept, and the three worlds 
reeoanded; and Brahis& liaving brokca tbe seal of mcditatioti, nad having 
poiceivod the universe lost iu temir, mounted kis fcaaea, and reflectiog on 
this prodigy, proceeded to the sea ♦ + *, Then Brahm& said 'Why, O 
Sea l dost tlioa uselessly p rod no e such load and fearful soondti?’ Ocean 
replied ' It is aot J, O chief ol god^ hut my mighty son, who thus roars * 
* ♦ *. When Brahmit behmd tho wouderfal son of Ocean ho was filled 
with astonuhtnentj and the child having taken hold of bis beard, ha was 
unable to liberate it from bis grasp, but Ooean emiling approached and 
loosed it from the band of bis son. ' BrnhiDii, admiring the strength of tho 
inlaotj tboQsaid 'From his heldiug no Bnnly let hior be named Jfilandhara; 
and further with fondness bestowed on him this boon—'This JdJandhva 
shall bo unconquored by tbe gode, and shall through my favour enjoy tbo 
thr»e worlds.’ 

" When the boy was grown op, Sukra, the preceptor of tho Daitjas, 
Appeared bcforo his fiitfaor &tid bkiiI to Oceiiii—* Tty stall tfaTOHgli his 
might fimly enjoy tho ttra* worlds; do thonj thei>:^foro r&eede from 
dambodwip ay tho saored bbodo of holy and ] 04 fo miWMhod by ibj 

^ {ij C. A. i. B-r pi lie ADdflnL OffOgnpbj of Ibdii, p. !fl7. 
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naves aa extent of oonntry aafSdont for the residooca of JAlAodlura. CHAF. I, B. 
Th««, 0 Sea, give a kingiipin to this yoiitH, who aliall bo mviociblo* g^torj. 
Sakra Laviag thua epokan, * ♦ tho Soa aportivoly witUirew hia wavpa, y, . 
and expoBot^ devoid of water, a coantry os tending 300 2i^'ana4 in iength, 
winch become celebrated ander the name of tbo Soly J^landbam.'' 

As Sir Alexandei* Cumiiuglxani i^^inai'ks tUia passag^e un¬ 
doubtedly embodies a tradition of a time when, as geologists nMrm, 
the sea, stretohed inn long am up fcho Jullundui* DohIj to the 
neighbourhood of the Hoahiarpur Siwiiliks. 

Tho 3toi-y of Jdlantlhara as related in the Padiiin Piiinna lias no 
special connection with the district and the account of his death 
is very meagre. According to the Ipcat Pur&ia as given, by 
Cunningham, Jfllandhara by virtue of tho purity of hia wife Vrindii 
was invincible! this being overcome by the fraud of Vishnu, who 
impersonated her husband, the Titan was then con^iuercd by Shiva 
who cuto^ his head; hut the severed head still joined itself to its 
trunk however often Shiva might sever it, till at last Shiva made 
shift to bury the giant undergi’omid. The circuit covered by his 
body is stated to have been 48 mi Jos and to have TOrrcsiwmleil with 
tho pilgi’im's I'oute now known as the Jdtandhtr tinitfti hut Citn- 
uinglu^ notes that this ronbe does not, accorduig to the Biwhmans 
of to present day, include any phice south of the escept Kalesar. 

1 Accoiding to local tradition told to Cunningham in 184G, his 
mouth, atill breathbg tire, lay at Jawals ^Lukhi, his hack Wueath 
Jullundui- and hia feet at Multan ivhere in former days tlie 
Beoa and Sutlej met. Yet another legend told to Canninghutn 
by General launders Abbott, Deputy Commiaaloner of Ki'mgra, 
makes Jalandhara a demon who would not suffer the Daib to be 
coloniaed, and w’as killed by Vishnu who built the town of Jullun- 
dur on hia hack.*** According to tho BrdLmaxis of the present 
day the top of the head of the Titan lies under the temple of 
Nandkeahwtira Mahadevu at Jiudrangol on the Nigwiil I'iver. 

Betweeu this place and Ptilampur tho pme ti'eo forest is calletl 
Vrindiivann or “Poroatof Viinda" after the wife of JtUimdluuv 
The head itself ia said to be under the Mnkteahwar tomj^>lo in, the 
villagu of Sunaolj five miles to the north-east of Baijnsth. One 
hand is placed at Nandikeshwilra (that is on the top of the head) 
and tho other at Bmjndth (near the head) while tho feet aie at 
Kalesar on tho left bank of the Beiis nver to the south of Jawdlit 
Mukhi. The legend of J^ndhara will be found in some detail at 
page 3G7 of “ Hindu Hythnlog^', Vodje and Puramc ” by tho B<^. 

W. J, Wilkins, taloutta, TsSLiir. Purser mentions that the 
^existence of a tank bailed after JAlandliara^s (jueeti Barindapar, 
though now known aa Guphu, is also used to prove that he founded 
the city. Aiiothei: account makes JivUundui' the capital of Lava or 
Lo tho son of Iklitm, previous to his founding Lahore. 

The zuatenaJa for a history of tho tracts which now fonn the 
I JuUimdur District am scanty in the extreme and, for tho period 

U)0«pl, V«ti4 XBiuBdj Etob Uib Uiun KbAiulAet ituj Fulm F)aiiiV”Bc««Dn;bci 
in M/thoIogT, Appondijb p. ^ 7. 
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nntci-ior to the Muhammndaii itivasion, and such facts fl£ have 
come clo«Ti to us relate rather to the town of JuUundur itself than 
to tbo territories which encircled it. Tlic rarlicat historical raention 
of JuUuiidur occurs in the reign of Kmushka, the J^snanai w ho 
rilled from Kdbiil to the present TTnited Pio^Hiices, There met, aU 
his instigation, at Kuvana near JuUuiidur aixint 100 A, D. a oounoil 
of Buddhist teachers,**' wliich aet itself the task of eoUectviig and 
arranging the sacred writings of Buddhism and bringing awiit a 
TccoDciliation and agi'eement between the different sects- _ At ^is 
council the sacred texts were no longer written b the ancient Pmi 
or Uagadhu toimue but m fctanakrit, and, as the Southern Biiddh^t 
Church refused to follow this innovation or to recognise the 
authority of the Council, the Council of Jalandhai-a marks the final 
schism between the Northern and Southem Churches. 

Apart from this isolated event, tho earliest fact of im^rtance 
ill the history of Jdlundur is th^ establishment of the Rdjpilt king¬ 
dom there. The date of this is absolutely vague. The tradition 
preserved by Cunningham st ates that after the Mahabharata Su^rm a 
Chandra, a RijpUt of Somavansi descent, who had held the district 
of Multiin, and had fought on the side of Ihiryodhana against the 
five Paudava brothers, retired with his followers to the Jullundur 
Doidi and founded there an extensive kingdom, embracing the whole 
of the plain country between the Bees and Sutlej, and all the hill 
country lying between the Rjivi and tho frontiers of ilandi and 
Suket, to the south of tho DUaoladbiir mountai^” Tliis kingdom 
was known as that of Jalandhaia or Trigartta, 'ft'igartta bebg the 
name for the country watered by the three rivers Sutleg, Beds and 
RjItJ. The iia m« of Trigartta is found in the hlaMbhiirata 
and in the Punhias, as well ns in the Ihlja Tarongiui or history of 
Kashmir. It is also given ns synonymous with .lulandhar by Hutna 
Chandra, who says !■—TTtyti fftithSifuh {Jdlandh^, •« e,, 
Trigartta). And the Triganda Bosha has Bdltliicdischa Triffarfaht, 
which Liisseii renders liy Huhlici i idem sunt ac Tingjvrtici, bat here 
the name should Ijo Bahika, as wo know from the ilahi'ibbitrat a that 
Bahi and Uika wore the names of two demons of tho Bens River, 
after w^m the country was called Bahika.'®’' 

This kingdom of Jiilandhara or Trig-.irttai ia of undonbt^ 
antiquity. When vieitetl by the Chinese pilgrim Hwen 'rhsang, in 
tho seventh century, it ia said to have extended 167 miles from east 
to west apd 133 from north to south, thus including the hill states 
of Chamba, ^landi and Suket, and Satadni, or Sirhlnd, in the pluins. 
Tlie Raja of Jalaudhara, Utito, (whom Cunningham identifies with the 
Adima of the genealogies and with tho Atr Chandra of the Baijndtli 
inscription) W'os tributary to tho Rdjds of Knuauj, and Ilarsha 
Vardtlhana of Kanauj placed that traveller, on his return journey, 
under Utito’s protyection, who was to escort him from Prayagtotuo 
Punjab.'*^ Seven genera tions or about 175 years later, the inscrip* 

UndilhiJl Axllu IbiUi, OtnBW«il«Vpi IS. 

(Ij CaiiiiliigltAsi A. S. a. V., p, 149. Fcnttpoktola Indlta, p, i.ti4 WllnVi Titbrnl 
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tjon in tlie temple of Baijiwth at Kiragramn, dated A. D. 804 chap ia 
mentions Jaja Chandra as R^ja of JttUimdtir. Towards the end ^ 
M the yth centui^ Ealhnna Pandit records the defeat of Prilhvi 
C)i^^, ll^ja of Trigarta by Sankara ^^armmii of Kashmfr. and 
indn Chandra is afterwards noticed by the historian of Kashmfr 

as a contenyjoniry of Anauta, who reigned in Kashtnfi* from 1098 
tolOSlA. DJ^» vuiv-o 

The capital of the kingdom of Trigarta or Jittandliara was 
generally Julhmdnr, Kdngra l>etng also an impoHant stronghold ’ 
but Raahfd'ud-dfn followdng the celebrated Arab geographer Abn' 

Rihdn aJ-Birntii (A. D. 970-1039) makes ♦Dahmilla, the modem 
Niirpiir, the capital of Jnlhmdur.^*' A list of the kings of Trigartto 
is given in Cunningham’s Ai'chieological Survey Report;*, V,, 152, 

Tliey lost their fort of Kiingra to the Huhammadans in the reign of 
MiihainiMd ibn Tughlaq, but forty years afterwards, at the time of 
Timur’s invasion, they had regainetl their independence and kept it 
until the time of Akliar, when they again became feudatories oft ho 
Dellii Empire.'*’ Henceforward the liill territories of Kfmgra were 
all that was left of the kingdom, and the IhJjpiSt cliiefs of Kangra 
and the neighbouring hills still claim to be the ifprcsentalives of 
the line of Susanna Chandm. 


JnUundur, aceortbng to the Diwdn.i:SaliniW«’ was taken by JaiWor 

Ibrahim Shah the Ghazni vide and its capture ivas followed by that oodtrihaifii- 
of Dhangtin which was evidently within the hUIe and across the 
rive)* from Jullundur and from which the enemy are said to have 
l)een driven into the Buu'a or Ravf. Tliis seems to refer to the fort 
of Dahmahri or Dhameri, now named Xdrpiir after Xilrinliiin the 
Damsl of the Tarikh-i-Alfi, and the Rudi>d) of Farishta, and if so 
the date is fixed as 4/2 H, (1179 A, D.) by the latter author or 9 
years later (481 H, or 1188 A. D,) Ijy the former. It was certainlv 
a fief of the Dehli kingdom in the reign of Muisz-ad-Dfn Baiirilm 
Sh^, (1240-42), A College was ostabJishod in the town at an oarlv 
period for in 1246 the Saltiin Xdsir-ud-Dj'ii sjiont the rd>u]-zum 
^re. From this time, the plains port ion of the old kingdom of 
Jidandhara npjiears to liavc remained under MussaTmdn mJerthoimh 
the former reigning family maintained iheir authority in the hilL 
In one of the numerous Mughai invasions daring the reign of 
AIa-ud*dfn Khaljt we find t he invaders under l>ua defeated n^r 
JuUundar by Ulugh Khan and Zafar Khan in 1297."*' When the 
house of Tiiglilnk hud fallen in consequence of the suck of Delhi 
by Timur (1398), and bad been succeeded by the ♦Sayyids 
(1414—1450), the country fell into a very disturbed condition and 
insurrectionary rnovemetits were fre/juent. In HI0 A. D., Malik tchiirKtiw 
Tuglian assassinated the Governor of Sirhrnd, lint, was driven 
into the hills by Malik Dadd and Zirak Khan. In 1417 he tetumed 
with a considerable army and besieged Sirhind. Zirak KJjan was 
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CH&P. 1, B. sent against him by Kliiar Khsti of Delhi; and on liis approach he 
Hittorf. retreated towards the hiUs but wqa overtaken at Pail, ami compelled 


nabink 
ShAh III 
(1431-1134), 


KbiifKhM to expel the raurderera from his camp, to pay a heavy fine and to 
fHit*—1^31 >. give hiS fion as a hostage.^Hu was then, it is stated, allowed to 
i*etain pOBsessiou of JuUundurJ'*^ In 1419, the Tdrikh-i-Mubirak 
Shahi'**^ mentions Tdghdn, “Rais of the Turk-hachhas o£ Jalan¬ 
dhar ” of JuUnnclnr, as aiding Sultan Shah Lodi, GovernoF of 
Sirhind and uncle of Bahlol Lodi, against a pretender, who 
had assmucd t he name of Sarang Ktian, and raised a rebellion 
ill the mountains of Bajwdrah near Hoshidrpur, which were 
then dependent on Jullmidur. In Eajab 823 H, (A. D. 1420) 
lYighuii again rebelled a^inst Ehisr Kbau, besieged Sirbind, and 
overran the country as far as ilansdrpur and Pail. Malik I^air- 
iid-dfn was sent against him from DeUii and was joined at Samana 
by the 101*003 of Zirak Khan, and Tdghdn retreated, crossing the 
Sutlej at Ludhiima, hut the river being low, the royal forces 
folJowetl, on which he fled into the eountiy of Jasi’ath Khokbar, 
and his fief was given to Zirak Khan.^^*^ In the following year 
(1421) we find Zirak Kliau, now Governor of Jullmidur, obliged to 
withdinw into the foit of Jullundur on the approach of Jasrath 
Khokliar, who after a raid upon the country south of the Sutlej, 
had I'ecrossed tlie river, and marched against him, Jasrath 
encamped on the East Belli, but in the course of negotiations got 
the Governor into his own hands and carried Iiim off ptisoner. 

He nest besieged Sulbin Slmh Lodi in Sirliind, but on the approach 
of the new Emperor Mubdrak Shah raised the siege and released 
Zirak Klian at Ludhiana. Jasrath then crossed the river and seized 
all the lioata so that Mub^irak could not follow until the river fell 
after the rainy season came to an end, and then having sent part of 
his foiTO round hy Rupar aftenvnrds crossed with liia whole array. 
Jasrath fled flrat to Jullimdur and thence in snccession across the 
Be^, the Rav! and the Chenib, to Telliar in the hills, his strongest 
place which is said to have been destroyed by the royal array under 
the giiidanee of Rai Bhim of Jammu, Jasrath, however, aftef 
tlie fflmh had returned from Lahore to Delhi, was able to take the 
field again against the Governor of Lahore and Rai Bhim, and in 
A. D. 1428, after compelling Malik Sikandar Tohfa, the Governor,* ^ 
who Imd marched to the r^ef of Kalanaur, to retreat on Lahore, % 
he lecrossed the Be&, and attacked JuRundur. He was however 
unable to take it, as it was a place of much strength, and returned 
to Kalanaur.^'*' In 835 H, (A. D. 1431-32) he defeated Mnltlf 
Sikandar, on the Bein, near Jullundur, took tun prisoner, and after¬ 
wards laid siege bo Lahore. An army being sent ftotn Delhi, he 
retreated and Xasrat Khan was placed in chaige of Lahore and 
Jullundur; in August 14S2 Jasrath returned and attacked him 
but was worsted. In the Muharram of 83fi H. ^ptember 1432) 
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Midik All^j Dud Ijodi, who was amit to relievo Naerat Klmrh wns CHAP-1, i. 
attackoilbyJasratli near Jvillundnr and obUged to fleo into tho 
mountains.*''* ■ Hutorf. 

¥nb4i«^ 

v-r Governor of Kabul under rtAiii*ia 4 > 

bJiahr-ulIah, the graadson of Timdr, but in BliawaiU it wns 
^TOverod by Muhniiik Bliah, wlio placed ImAd-iil>Mulk in chai^ of 
Lahore^ JuUundur and DipiUpuk'"^ 


In 1441 Muliatiiinnd Shall coijfimed Hahlol Lodi of Sirhind in aniiamiBid 
the Oovemorsliip of Lahore and Diptilpur^ and sent him afininst 
dasnith. But Bah to] came to toiinii with the Kliokhar chief, 
revoltcti, aiid remamefl independent, and finally, in 1450, becanio 
sovereign of Delln. 


On Babar a fourth invasion of Lnliu, in 1524, he gave JuUundnr Bube* (uaa 
and SnlUlnpiir iny%r)-to DauhitKhan Lodi, at whose instigation „ 
ho hat! come. In 1525-2G, in his final invasion, Balkar does not S 9- ’ 

appear to have entered the .iiillundtir District. He crossed the Beia 
in jnirsiiit of Duiilat Khan, who had revoited, near KahntSwfin, and 
marcJicd down the Jaswsint Ddn, taking llalot, Kotik and other 
forts on his way, and crossed tlio Sutlej near Rupar. It w<k on this 
occasion that Dilawar Khan, son of Daulat Khan, joined Babar, 

^ming up through SnItan]>!Lir and Kochi, which may, perhaps, be 
identified with Kauja, a Muhammadan Jat village in JuUtinUur, on 
the Hoshitir])ur border. 

In 1540, Hunky(Sn was o.xplled by Sher Shah. His retreat numiroA 
was covered at JuUiLmdur by his brother, lliraa Hinthil, wlio was (isao-iKftJ. 
finally obliged to retire Ijofore the Afghfios who crossed the Bek at 
Sultunpur. On Hunky tin’s return, in 1555, Bairam Khan was sent 
af^rnst an. Afghiin detachment at Hari^, in the Hosikirpur 
District, and after driving it liack on Jullundur he advanced and 
occupied that town and die surrounding oountry. On tho defeat 
of Sikaiidar Sdr at Sirhind and his flight to the hills, Shah Abu 
ihkli was sent to Julinndm' to hold him in check ; but instead of 
staying there, he advauoed to Lahore and thus gave Sikandar Sdr 
an opportunity of collecting an army and making another effort to 
S0<^c his throne, lu consequence, Akbar was sent in charge of ' 

Bairani Klion to the Punjab and advanced by way of Sirhind, 

Sidt/mpur and Huriiina on Kalauaur, while Sikandar Sdr withdrew to 
Mftnkot. After receiving the submission of the Rilja of Kangra, 

Akbar took up his residence at Jullundur, where among others, 

Kamel Kliati, a grand-nephew of Jaarath Kbokhar before mentioned, 
waited on hhn and was well received. Akbar was now called to the 
cast to meet Hemd, and during hia abaenoe Sikandar Si4r defeated 
^izr Khan, Governor of I^iore, at Chamkri, which may be tlie 
vil^e of that name in the extreme north of the Jullundur District, 

This diaaster necessitated the return of Akbar, who had defeated 
Hemd at Panipat, Sikandar Sir was forcetl to return to Mnnkot, 
which was taken after a siege of six montha. In 1560 Bairam 
Khan, who had been appobt^ Khan EDknan on Afcbaris accegaioa. 


an nil. 
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CSM'liB^ and had bean virtiml aovereigji, lofit hi si powet- imd walulrew niUi 
the avowed iDteation of proceediiif^ to Meecn. (.hi tin- way, how- 


Ak\»r ever, irritated at some further evontg, he chnngeti liis intoutioii, 
tiw-tcoji). going to DJpAlpiu', he collected troops and prepared t i attaek 
JnUtindur. He ad'^aneed by way of Tihtim, where a party i>f his 
friends under AValii Beg were defeuieil, l)y Alxlvilla Kliari, ^liighal; 
and shortlv after he himself was brought to iu.'tioii mid lieuten by 
Atgab Klian, at Gunachani', a large Ihljpijt village about tea miles 
north-west of Ballon. After this action Buinlm k'bfii! fell hack on 
fort Tilwara, on the BetiSj where lie finully Kitbiniitcd t<,> Akbiir. 
During AkViar'a reigti Julliuidur was one of the mint, cities, Ims only 
copper was coinetl at it. The great settlement mailo by Tudar Mol 
in Akbar*s reign is described Ijolow in Chapter lit, G. 
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Shortly after the accession of daliaiigfr (Ibb.!), his son Brincff 
Khusrau rebelled, and, leaving Agra, witlitirew lo [jiihore rid Delhi, 
He was besieging the citadel of Lahoi'o when be lieartl fd the 
arrival of the Emperor's advaiiCe-giiurd at Snltilnjnir, and at once 
marched for the Beds. When he rcachoil llhairowal, on that river, 
the imperial forces had already ci'osscd, and a Ijaltlu t<x)k place in 
which he was totally defealetl. During Jahilngir'- reign, Xtinaiduil 
was practically ref on tided by his consort, t!ie fainotw Xiir daliiin, 
who 13 said to have l>ecn brought up llierc, and who liad the 
constructed. Karbirjnir, the herediturj residence of the .Sikh Diiid, 
was founded in 158S by Giini Arjan, whose fallier. Gijf'ii lliiui LJiis, 
obtained the site from the Enipcror Jiiliiingrr. 

Under hia successor, Shilhjalmn, the i*# ™/at Daklini was built, 
and, apparently, the high-road Ix'twoen Delhi niid Udiore was iaiii 
out and provided ivitli wells, milestones and oilier 

conveniences for travellers. In this anti the jn'cviou;. reign niiicli 
was done to improve the country, and many villages were fcuimled, 
among which some of the idxuit iliilhiiulur, and the town of 
Phagw^iirn, called originally Shahjaliiinpuiv may be muntionetl. 
The modem town of Pbillaur dates from the reign of JiSInllijalriii, 
when its site, then covei^ witii ruins, wsls selected for one of the 
seraiit on the Imperial imd from [tellii to Lsliore, 

During the rest of the aeventeeiith eoiitmy .Iiilbitidur reinaiiied 
firmly attached to the Delhi Empire. The ilistrict was, no doubt, 
affected by the rebellions and rival claims to the throne which are 
matters of general history, and it can hardly have escaped being 
disquieted by the diaturbauces caused by the Sikhs in the neiglilxjiir- 
hootl, to the south of the .Sutlej. Rut the lower part of the Dofib is 
not physically of aurii » iiHture as to miiko it a favour-itlilv field for 
rcbellioa, imd the MiibiitmiiailHU populatioii too pn-dominant to 
give the Sikhs much euooiirageineiit. to select diilhindur ai^ the scene 
of their efforts. AVith the death of Aurarigiielj, in 1707, the empntt 
began to approach its fall, but. it may he doubted whether there 
was any marked weakening of autliority till the invasion of Niidir 
Shah, m 1739. Smatlfi of lluhauimad Shah (1719—1748) ^ro not 
rare, and from them it would seem that tin? 
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oRicialif, Kantris, Ndih-Fanjddrg, and otljei'S, 

and won* certainly not looked upon aa waste paper by the persons 
to wLom tliioy were gninted. A verv* interesting^ sanad in the 
possession of tUe iiiuldar of Ulihi is one given Ijy Sayyid AbduUa 
Khan, Prirae Minister of Fnrrtikhsiyar, api’Mjrently in the second 
year of the reign of that Empemr (i71o—1719), in which a mini her 
of villages in the Diii*ditk pai'ganah arc cniiinerated aa beloTiging 
ly the ^amxwisinH of certain pej'sona. Ktidir Shah's inTasion, 
cnlniiiinting in the laek of Delhi, completely destroyed tlio power 
of the empire. Kominnlly its untbority continned for about twenty 
3 'ears longer, l>nt' its resources Itad been 3<j diminished that it was 
incapable of asserting its rights or even defending itself snecesafuUy 
against the nnmeroiis enciiiios who now started np in all dircctionB, 
Among these were the tiiklis, who had crushed for a time, 

when their leailcr Banda was defcsitcil, and his forcea nearly exter* 
lahiiitcil, hy Ahdiil Hliitnad Khan, Governor of the Punjab, in I TIG. 

tiikhism was founded by ^Nhinnk, a Bedi Kliatrf, who lived 
fmni 14Gt> to 153i), and was the first of lIjc ten rttcogniaed Giirtls, 
n list of wboiii ndth tlieir dates of accession is given in the margin. 
'I'liovigh one of his cardinal principles was that his disciples 

were not to withdraw fram the world, 
yet neither he noi’ his thivc tmniedmfo 
snecesstirs—Angad, a 'I'ihan KlintH, Amr 
Ihis, a Bhalla Kltatrf, and Riim Ws, 
the first of the seven Gnrfis who were 
Soiibi Khntrls, interfered in political 
matters to very c;onsi<lei‘ftble extent. 
They were spiritual leaders, not the 
secolar chiefs of a senii-tlicacratic commonwciiltb. The fifth 
Gurri, Arjan, ci)jnmeiiced the systematic orgnnijsation of his 
adherents, and appears to liiive licen mixeil up in the rel>elUon 
of Prince Khiisnui against his father, the Emperor Jalnlngfr, in 
IfitiG- 111 iuiy cftse, he was imprisoned as a dangerona person on 
this occasion, and died the saiiiy j-ear. But it was under his 
auccessfir, Lltii-govind. tlnii a coiuplcto change took place in the 
character of Sikhism. Ue armwl bis followers and Ijccame a 
miliunry loader under Julningfr, by whom he was imprisoned. He 
was not released for a long time untl then soon got into trouble 
with the imperial officers in the Punjab, and going into open 
i-ohellton was engaged till his death in petty warfai'e with tho 
local nut Iiorities, llie Siikha remained firm in tlieir allcgianco 
to biiri, anil Ins religious reputation iiicrcasfHl with time. Arjan 
Imd systematiiiwl the offerings of lii.s disciples, and Hai'govmd had 
organized his adherents, and tlms the Sikhs, at liis death, form^ 
«n iiiiik>tiuw tn iiujterio with a fi.xe^l fiscal and political system. 
Hargoviiid diesl pcncefnlly in ]fi 4 o, and was succeeded by Har Bno 
tvluj took the part of Ddrsl Shikoli in the contest for supremacy 
between that prince and his brotheii?. whicli ended in tho 
dotbronomi'DL of ShAhjaJiiin ( 1 G 58 ) and the succession of Aiirangaeb. 
Fbir Kisben, a child of six years of age, succeeded liar Rtie, and 
died in IGtH. The nc.\i Guru, Tegh Ikdifidnr, leii a re.stIo.ss life, 
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CH AP-1 4 &.nd EhhIIj bC'CAnic (i popular I'obbor-chiefi Ho was soiitad, and 
Hiftoty, executed at Dollii in 1675. ilia successor was Goviud Smgli. He 
reformed the systetu of Xifnnk, institutoi] the ceremony of “Piilinr' 
19 tiS Tfliit-'h initiation into tho Kliabn, or tUe chosen people, that is, 

Itis sphitnal foilowers takes place; alwliahed 
Pnrterii,} oaste distinctions tiiul taught that war was the mttst meritorious 
14. occupation for his adherents. Having mature^] his pbtns, he 

eominenced open opposition to the imperiiil power about 1695, ant! 
for ten years u'as engaged in warfare, "witli varying success, ndth 
the Governors of Lahore and Sirhhid, not indeetl in the Julhindtir 
Jloiib, blit in tlie vicinity of it to the south of the Sutlej. Aliont 
1705, or 1706, he was completely defeated, and two of his sons 
wore put to death at Sii'litTni. Ho flefl to the Ucccan, and was 
taken into service by liahridnr Shah, the successor of AumngjicLi, 
in 1707. Next year he was killed bv an Afghan on the Ixinks of 
itM-ififi. was the last of the Gnrds, but as jjolitical leader 

was aucceedetl by Iklndn, a Ikunigf, who |>roecodeii to the JVuijab, 
defeiitctl Wasir Klian, the Governor of Sirkind, sucked Sirliiud, pin 
to deatlj the slayers of Go^-ind Singh's sons, and itivnged the 
country on 1>oth sides of the Jiimxin below the hi Us, pmctishig the 
most horrid barbanties on those who were unfortunate einii!!£li to 
fall into Lis hands. Next lie marched through the JnJliindiirlk>Ab 
across the Bais, destroying all Gic villnges on the ixiad. He then 
retomed to tlie south of the SutbJ. la a sliort time he inis driven 
out of the east of the Punjab by liiaid Klian, Governor of blii hind, 
fehams-ud-dfn Klitin, Governor of Jullundiir, and 
ouhgcii to take refuse in tlie hills on the other side of tlie Hdvi; 
and an omcer, Isn Klian, w'as depuietl to resettle Jn1]nndui\ 'I'lic 
dissensions following on the dentli of Baliddur yiiali, in 1712, wt-i-e 
fnvouruble to tlie Sikhs, w*ho established f hemfHjlvt-.i near Guidiispiir, 
defeatetl the Governor of Lahore, and again attacked Sirlimd, 
nnully, however, aa before staterl, Abdns>i^wind Khan brought the 
Sikhs to ^tion, defeated and captured Ikinda (who was put to 
death at Delhi under circumstances of the most revolting crtieln- 
111 1/'16), and completely cmslied tlio Sikhs, so I tint tiles'" were 
freely heard of in history for a genomtiod.<‘« Hut tJioiigli the 
Nkh.s were temporarily siibilufd, the Khdha wan not dciul. ft 
^viut4?(I Duly fof It fuvouitiblc* boiir lo rise vritli renesretl vit^ditv 
atiimated by bitter hatred for the imfiferiuga it lind endured and’ 
enconraged by the memoi^* of triiunphs in the piisi. 
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The hour was not long delayed, for the empire, rotten at tho 
core, and torn bv iiUemal disaensions, was falling iK^fore the 
att^ks of the Mnlmittaa. Under the rule of AlHlu^yiiiiiml Khmi 

S’i.ti !?"’ ^"^tter by hi^ title, Klimi 

Rihitdur, the Sikhs were mileetl prcveniwl from anv organined 
i^iBtance on a large scale, ami TObhery was I'vntleml dangerous 
by the action of a movable coliunn ; but after the iiivmdouof Nadir 
Shah (l/3S.89), dnnng which he put Xiirmahul to mtisom. they 

agam appeared m anus, but after a totiijxonu'y success were utterls' 
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tlpfentwl by Adina Beg, whohutlljeeii appointed GoTOmor (Faw/daV) CHAP 1. B. 
i}l the Jiiilutnlui' Doi'iii nnd A'ctsim of the hill country to the north aiit^. 

*• of Lilioro nnd Amritsar by Ziiknria Khan, 'flie defeat took phice 
in 1743, apparently in tlie nmghljourhootl of EmiiuSbad, near 
GnjnltiwilUi ; Kome of the more imjjortant 8ikli Chiefs, as Jnsail Bingh 
A! I US will in, were engaged, 'f'wo years later he and the Bhangi M^utr, 
Chiefs wore again defeated (this time to the south of the Sutlej tt+t 
near Muktsar), atiil obliged to fly to the hills. But m spite of these 
disBaters, the tide hail alreatly ttmiwl, and in 1747 the Blkis are 
found as allies of tlio empire in resisting the Afglidn invader, Ahmad 
Slinh, who had been ineitod to invade India by Shah Pfawds Khjut, 

Governor of Laliore, in order to assist him against bis brother, 

Yahyd Khnn, who had the support of Gie Delhi Court, When 
Ahmad Shah came, fthnh KawHj; Klmn repeutotl of his treason and 
oiJixtsed him, but TvaH defeated. Adfua lieg imd tho leaders of the 
more imix»rtant Sikti Confedonicies, which adll be noticed hereafter, 
weTO also oppoHctl to the invader, who was finally dofenU-cl in 
1/4^, nenrKirhind, by Moyan‘-ubMnlk (known alsoasMfr Mannfi), 
the son of the Grand Vizier, and obliged to a vac ii ate the Punjab. 

Aifr Mnnnu became Govemor uf tbe lYinjnb, tmd ntlocl fi-ora 174y 
to 1752, retaining Adhm Bog us his depiitv in the Jiillundur Dortb, 

Tills oflicial was a man of marked nbility, but much more intent ott 
bis own aggrandizement than carcfnl for the interests of the 8tatc, 
nnd he wjis tdways ready to hitrigtie with any power that appenrod 
liktdy to prove useful to him. From policy lie never proceeded to 
oxtretnities against the Hikhs, thouglr he occasionally found it 
oxi>edient to coerce them and show them that it was to their 
advantage to Iw on good terms with him. 

Althoiigli the Sikhs had rendered gootl service against AhnuttI StdAdtiHi 
Slmh, they tlid not discontlmie their inHurmctionary moTcmentg on 
his retreat, nnd Iffr Mannii was obtigetl to take the field against sSfll'ait ai»h. 
them : while Adina Beg was actually nttackod by the Ahldwalias 
rtetir Hoshiiirpur. In 1748, Aliniud Sfiah again invaded the Ihuijab, 
but wins bought off. A third time the Dmani monarch came, when 
Mfr Mannti, who Imd become independent of Delhi, had withhold 
the tribute due to Knbul. On this occasion, Adiim Beg practically 
left his chief unsupportctl, and the latter was totally defi'atcd in 
17o2 ; but was retauiod as Governor by Ahmad Ehah. Adina 
now saw his advantage in a more zealous policy, and lieing deputed to 
bring the Sikhs into order, defeated t hem nt Mnkliow'iil. In this batt le 
he was fiiipportml by tlio bulk of tbc Rnmgarhin CfniftKlemey. Uc, bwu* *# 
however, still tem|.>orized,iuidg3ivctho^iktis favourable teniis, uitd, fj***™** 
indeed, toi>k fiianv of them into his pay. Mfr Mnnnfi died tlie same 
yetir, 1752, mid the governorship of llahore was held by Ida widow, 

Mimid Begum, on the part of the AfgMii King, till 1765, wlmu 
she Win* i wnrhf f eiirdy seized by her son-in-law, the Vizier of 

led ti» the I'onrth invasian of Ahmad Sliah, during which t*- 

he iilumieml Nilnnahnl ^d slouglilered its iiihabitAnts. Adfna 
Beg, who seema to hove assisted tlie Vizier and to have been put in 
nomiiiul charge of the Pimjab, esertped Uj the hills, and enconroged 
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tlie Sikhs to r’esist the Afghans. After pUindering Delhi, Ahmsd 
Shah roHretl, learing hi-s soti, iViiire Taimiir, nsi Governor of the 
Punjab. AiHub Deg, wlio luul bepti at limes roughly hamlled by the 
AhliiwiUia Sikhs, rioiv joined their leader, .Jtissa Sijigh, and ivith his 
asaietunce, in 17od, took | s>^.ie.Sftiou of ,hdlundor and defeated tho 
Afghan Qenernl, Saj'buland Khan, who had Ix'en left in charge. 
Wiiere arms were of no avail Adinu Deg succeudcxl liy briliery in 
osenping the vengeiinee of Prince Tnimtir, witli whom In' aeeiuH'to 
have teni[>oriaeti, now posing as his Vf?i-v liumbie servant, and again 
beating liis troops. On his way back to Kabul Ahmad Shah liad 
pillagefi and burnt Kartiirpnr, a .sacred’city of the Sikhs, nine miles 
to the north-west of JuUundur; and the following vear, 1767, the 
Sikhs, tinder Gurd Biidhh^g' Singh, with the connivance of Adiiia 
Bt*g,ill revenge, treated Tullundiir similarly Dnt though sujiportod 
by the Sikhs, Adina Deg h^uiid lii.^ posit ion jirectirions, and called 
in the asslatance of tiic Midimtta leader, llagobii, 'I'bo ilahmttiis 
expelleil the AigMns, occupied the whole of the Punjaii, and made 
Adina Heg the Grivemor of that .uwinee, in ]7y8. Ihit the Sikhs 
were as little stdiniissive to Ihe Malindtas asiiiey luid been to their 
predocessoi's, mid it was only in Adina Deg's old charge, the 
Jullundui' Uodb, that there: was any tlnng like otiler. At the end of 
1 768j Adina. Deg ilied leaving no son to succeed him. 

KcJtt year Ahmad Sluih invaded India for the fifth time, drove 
out the Miihrattas, and at the haftlo of Piinfpat, in ITdl, de8t'roye<l 
for ever their ehum-e of being ngnin ma-'^terii of the Punjab, lie 
then returned to Kiibid, 1ea\'ing Buhind Khan Goventor of Ijnhore 
and Zain Klirni Governor of Sirhimi. nie Sikhs were now so strong 
that- they began to build forts all over ihu country. They defeated 
Kliwiija Uhed, who was in command at l,a)iore, iiud sbiit'hiiii u|i in 
that town. In 1762, Ahiimd Shah appeared for tho sixili time, and 
falling on the combined Sikh forcL',s at BiirmUa near Sirhiinl, where 
they were in liosiilities wdlh Zidn Klmn, inflicted on them 

the most, terrible defeat they had ever experienced. Tins great 
buttle is known as the flhihi^ftdm —a word of uncertain derivation, 
hut probably connected witli ijhiu Lu chunncl cut liy running a'ater, 
ft/Jiihi blood, and tjhdi\ the same as <7/1 arf—and meaning a great 
dcstrnctiou of Mfo, massacit* or I’uin, tiowever. when Ahmad Shah 
had gone back to Kabid, leaving Saiidat Khau Governor of 
,lullundm', they came together again, and in Docomlx-r, l/ilS, 
defeatetl and slow Ziiin Khan near Sirhind. Tliig victory eataUVishoti 
Sikh iiidependem-c ; and 1 hough Ahmad Shah returned in 1764 and 
again in 1767, when he made Bit' Katoch lUjpdt Chief Ghnraajtd 
Cliand Governor of .lidltindur, he did not remvec any substantial 
power; and as far as the -Mlumlur Dodli is cj^ncsemod, Afghan 
sovereignty, even in name, ouded in the latter yciar. 

In reality the era of the Sikh Confederacies (ums/), whicli 
succeeded that of foreign druuttiatioti, had Ix^gim in tliis Dotib in 
1759, immediately after the death of Adiiia Ileg. TIio SinMra of 
Jiilhindiir all date t he aci|uisition nf 1 heir estates fk»m Satultat 1816, 
or A. D, 1759. The eimftHli'nu ich iverv thoSikli form of the feudal 
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nyjttsiu. The leudut^ ctf thy confetlfraciija liad utulfi- ^leiu minor 
ami those again thuir HtthoitlinuteB. till tho common soldiers 
weft* reacliefl. The conntrj- conquered 'hy tim confederacy was 
pifcelled out among the dtiefa for the eiipport of tliemseh-ea and 
tl^r ariiiCKl retainers, principally troopers, for footnioii appear to 
h%e been held in no accoimt. The gi-eater ehiofe iHvide-l their 
lAds among their subordinato chiefs, ami theso again assignetl 
villages to their dependants for their support. Various tenures 
triugitig fi’om the system were known m Patlfdarf, irisldiirf, 
Sbadurf Iiud djigiiYhiriJ**' It. is inn jiossible to say when five con- 
|edemeics had their first be^ning. The germs of them existed 
Siirly. 'rhe leaders, of some of the confederacies at least, each with 
))is biimi of retainers whom ho 8iip[iortcd partly bv robbeiw, ]>artly 
by selling their services, pailly from rlie income of his estates, were 
lin the field long liefore they acqtiired the territoiy needed for their 
hiermanent support nnder the fcodiil syetem ; and till then, and till 
Ithe foreign yoke had been shaken off, the confedemcics were simply 
IguTigs of robljcrs or bands of inei'ccnory sojdier.s. When indepen- 
||deiice_was^aecured, all the confederacies were lookctl upon as forming 
^one Amnionwcidtli; but they were conslaiitlj jit war with eucli 
other, and tlie stronger were over trying Ity force or fmnd to make 
themselves ma.stci's of the [»o.«i*e^sions of‘tin* weaker. Inside the 
confederacies, each .Sirdar, orCliief, obeyed his superior lord just as 
long as lie tlioiighi fit, ft lie. felt strong enough, he would deelaro 
hituself iinkpenderit, or transfer liis scrriices to another chief, or 
even to aiiother confederacy. It is usual to rockon twelve coii- 
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hml no connection with tJjo Jiilluudtir Dosib. The Kanhaia^t for some 
time held a largo tract in tlie upper part of the Doab, from which 
tliey bad ousted the h’dnvjarftiait, Jn their wars with this con- 
f^eracy, it is pinbable tlmt both they and tlio fiyitkan-kakuu did at 
times peneliate into .lulhmdiir. The kidmrkakiaa ultimately, in the 
person of Ranjft Singh, became masters of the whole of the Doab, 
but till then the scene of their history lay mostly outaide it. Tlio 
Shfthid^ were so called because iheii" leatlers were killed id action 
with the Muhammadans and thus l>ecajne martyi-s. Among them 
was one Dip ^ingh. whoso Iiead was ,se\'bi'ed fitjm his l)odj in an 
encounter with the imperml troopft; hut gome say this happened to 
Sathi 8ingh (who appears te have l>een his nepliew), at Dakoha. 
ueai’dnllnndur. Wht>pver it was, wetn on lighting for more 
(hati a ttiile, some sity two or tlir*’*- ujITe!^, uml st.vrne a week, after 
it’happened. The (•onneoticiu of the ihihI witli .luU&r'"^ 

was nlinost (.yiually slight. Lelma 8ingh, a uriucipat Jouder of one 
branch of this confederacy, was a native of Muatwpur, a village in 
this district, about four miles norih-east of Kartiirpur. Brit he ran 

S«IhqS*t*iTfld BlWJUtit of th« GJkhr«>a(Inl ie Pr]D*CD*il " Urimn of tha 
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aivay from home at an early age, and aa be was adopted by a 
ivsidcntoftbc^nt^Diah;,^ hw conneotion witlx .hi]J,mtii,r 
wased 1 helhuttaam, too, had little to do with this Doilb. The 
Uliaudliws of Phngn ara wereconsidened at one time in some measure 
under tlio ^trona^e of the Patiala Riija, whose cwisin, Hi'tnMindar. 
ms married Jido tins family; but in reality they (lid imiolimore for 
Pafcifila than it did for them. Another lady of the Patiala family was 
married to a son of Taiil «mgh Glmibn, of Riiboii. Hie PlJk-ida 
Q ^ obtomed a jafftr m 1820-27, in .fnllundur, from Rnnift 
W''marriago with the Sirdmof Phil- 
f ™ isirdiirs of Aliiwalpiir, ,n Jnlhindnr, owed their iKwitiori, 
Atifiwiiii,. connection with Nabha. Orheriise this 

^ .'lAfdirdhVw, of whom the Thlja 

l»s5ossiona lay for the most 
part outside the Jnlltinrhir Distnct. Uioro will lie Httlo to say about 

f confederacies, and th'at little 

can be best mtrodueed when tho othor tM being considered. 

Kfimgarhia confederacy, and he was certuinJy the first who made it 
famous.* He liolongcd to the carpenter caste, bm. it does not appeni- 
that he ever worked aa a carpenter himself. His family lieling^.i 
to the Inhere District. He took aerviee, in 1732, with Adfna Ikvi-, 
and wutU all the leaders of tho oonfoderacy, except one. IVinl 8in.xh, 

helped him m the ^me year, to defeat the AhiawAlims Kanlmhi.:! 

1^*1 Bog is riiiid by one accoimf 

to have given him cjmrge of a kigo tract in the Jtillundur Doiib of 
which ho sabsequontly became master. But^ however this iilav 
Im. in o^ut four yo^s Adfna Beg was driven out of JiiUundiir liy 

I TT :left him, and built or restored 
a fort at iVnmtmr. caUetl the Raunf (from which the 7 ,nW takes 

f? demolmhed shoi-tly afterwards by Adfna Beg, 

fn in TX «ingh aequi.x.d large^ poss.«.S 

in the north of Ban Doab, and then cm.9smg tho‘Boris, coii- 
yuered a consKieMblo ti^t in the north-west ortho dldlundur 
Doab. and took tribute from the Chaudhria of Phagwilra. Ho hero 
came into coUi^ou with Sirdim Sbigb garhdfwrila who 

Wlonged to the Dalawala confederacy, in 1776. the Ahldwrilias, 
Kanhaias and frikarchakms atteckt^ the Riimgarhias. took all their 
country, and drove Jassfl Sintd. H.,. . 


PiiTwr II, 
117. 


re- 


country, aufl drove Jassa Singh across the S^utlcj, wheTO he 

ra«,nu,l fcr ,evOT ya,™. hvmg i«rlly by robberv, aij «rt.lv bv 
^U.ug b., sorviges u, aujono ,rho »'ai««l ib'em, [u Ijsl, Ibi 



On bis tath, in ie«3, liis sou, ,t«lb Singb. ss,«x,i.dod Ho 
a!,8i3ted Lord Lake, in 1805, y ben-tbe latto- ijt.r..,1 ti„. 
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purauit of HoJkai', wlio hfwi ]>liiinlgrecl 8onie fifty of tho Bamgariila 
villages. Oil <To<1h Singli^B denth, in 131 fi, tho family began to 
qimrrob and Ranji't Singh, being aaketl to artfitratc, took aTl tboir 
[^i^Hstonsi for liiniijt'y, TLuse lay mostly in the Dasuya Tabfsil of 
the Hoahiarpur District and in tlio extreme nortli of Jmlundur, and 
ivnll be noticed in more detail hoi'eafter. 

The i^auutlapuriaa, also called Singlipurias, t>oIongefi to the 
' Amritsar District. Tlie founiler of llic confederacy wiis Kapiir 
oingh, and it was called after his village, Fat/ullapur, wliicli he re- 
natnetrbinghpnr. Kapiir Singli vnis early a Sirdiir, He was at 
Julliindur in 1730, when he took Jaaa'i Singh, AhhiwiiUa, under hia 
protection, to whom he subsequently mndo over tho iGadership of 
the Sikh foroea^ When Aduia Deg instigateil the Sikhs to plunder 
Julmndur, in 1737, daseil Singh took {possession of the city, but the 
Mghnns who occupietl the neighbouring fortifietl villages, or Whs, 
offered a stubborn resistance, and defoutled themselves for nearly 
two years. TJiey Uien found they were not strong enough to 
stend alone and resolved on calling in to their assistance Klnisbal 
oingh, nephew of Kajjiir Singh (whom he had succeeded in 1733), 
?»'' tribute. Accordingly Khushiil Singh came, and 

Miiiu bharf-ud-diii (great grandson of Shekli Danvesli, after whom 
one of the bastin is called), who was tlie principal leader of the 
-Mghtms, put him in jiosaegaioii of the Imm and also of the fort of 
Lmnbra, seven miles south of Julliindur. Next the AhluMTilias were 
i?3cpelletl from tlic cit^^p. and Kliualiul Singh occupied himself 
m bringing Oie country into order and consolidating Ids i>ossessionjj, 
^mng Ills 1 ifetinje Ids sonj Budb Singh, bnilfc the fort at Julhinclur, 
j Khusliiil bingh was succeeded by BudL‘Singh in 1705. In 
f Bhvdn iliilikam Chand, on the {mrt of Uanjft 

I p ^1^”’ supiiortcd by tUo Rjimgarhia and Ahluniilla Chiefs, took 
I Julhindur and other forts, as Bulaiiilpiir, t hree miles north of 
JuUlindur, and Pattf, in Hoshiarpur, aud obligcfl Sirdiir Bndli Singh 
I to fly for safety to Liidlitilnu. Tlie family' hud large estates to tho 
i^n * 1 ^ Sutlej, aud is Still in {lossessiou of paid of them, but tho 
Jullimdnr torritories, which comprisetl the soutliem part of the 
-Jiilliiiidur liihail, and exteurlod into tho south-west of the Hoshutr- 
mir lahsil, niid ^ircbably included part of the Dasuyn Tahsil, were 
lost for ever. The account of how the FafzulLapqrias obtained 
Jullundur is taken from the Udfali Mixl, hut is evidently not in all 
^pects necumte, as it makes out they were* in po-ssession from 
1750 or l^eo. while as late as 1762 Saadat Khan held -lullundiir as 
Coveynor under Ahmad Shnh, Dunini. But the Afglifm occupation 
may have 1^11 only teinjioraiy. Another account says that, on tho 
1 the Katocli Riija and the Chiefs of Jiilluiidur 

put Di wim Bishaini;^ Dsis, Adma Beg’s minister, in poss easip n, who 

af Shekhilpur in resisting the attack of 
r Jassa Smgh, Ahldwdlia, into whose hands 

Jullundur then fell, Tlio latter Chief \'oliintariJy mode over the 
country to Khushal Singh and liimself withdrew. The AhluTraiiaa 
Dbtamed Bastf Shah Kuif and Baetf Nau at a much later date. 
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CH AP. 1 < B. Tlie ^’liiaiillapuriivs seem to liave made tivcmselvps nuister^ of 
Histoij. JuUundur about 1702. 


BjiThto 1 * confederacy n-ns divided into tiro branelies, tlio Ki-oni 

Faj^rttiad,*^ Siitglitns or K4dsfas aod the li3hiiTitsif}ffliia.s. The lattei' belonged to 
I Utnlmlln District, and i{n not concern ns; but the former tverc 

ill gi'eat force in the JidJiiiiiliir Doiib as nell as further soutTi. 
Ennft sipgb. Kroni tiingh, one of the fovinders of the wiiW, was a Birk Jat (siuiie 
sjiy a Klmtrf) and iielotiged originallY to the KajKullaiJiiria coii- 
fe{Ierac}\ He made himself independent, and took jiosscssioii 
of HarJiOia and Sj^hEiin C'JinnriiiBf in the Hosliiarpiir District, and 
had lands also in the north of Jnllnudnr, wliere the confcfleracy 
is still repreaeiiteH.l bj the Sirdiirs of Ijaroya and A'aiigajjn, in 
Jullundnr, and of Sirhiil Ktijdt'm, in Nawashahr. He was killotl 


at A^iiiinalitid in the Dnitcd Provinces, and was succecdetl liy 
^Btai Sii'thir Baghel Singh, who rotui'Tied tv the Pun jab aiul ae<[uircii 

' *' the country alxjut 'L'ldwan, in the south-west of tho Phillaur- 

TahsiL 'J’alwan was part of the countiy occu]iic(l by the Manj 
imj>iifcs (mJf Section C), Jind was held* hy Mfiin Mahmtid Khiui, 
of that triljo, when the general break-up occurred in IToi?: 
he liad a few Imndi'ed troopers of his un'ii, hut he was under 
the pnoteetion of Kroni Singh, The Taiwan territory was shut 
in on one side by that of the Sirdars of A'lirraalial, who wore 
snljordinste to the Ah hi will ia chief, and on tho other by branches 
of the Dalawiila confedemey, and was very cii'eiitnscribed. When 
Ahmad Shah mailo his last invasion, in 1707, and Italtcd at 
the Sutlej, tho SLklis, as was their usual cnstoin, retreated to a 
considorahle distance, and Mam ALdimud Khan twk this oppor¬ 
tunity to make hiiti^df mastor of the imperial tfunii at Aiirmahal, 
which h^ strong high loop-holed walls of brick and stone. U’hen 
Ahmad Sliah left, tho l^ikhs returned, but the Kiljpiits continued to 
hold the mm for seversd years, nie Sikhs then collected ami 
laisicgcd it. Mian Mahinud Kluui’s son succeeded in reinforcing 
the garrison, but pn>'i'isions ami anuiiunitions were deficient, for 
Ids tUicdn, or minister, who was a Khatrf/tmd, according to tradi¬ 
tion, sold his stores and npimopriatcd tho proceeds. Baghel Singli 
was now j^kod for help. His forces were dis|H'rscd, mul nil ho 
could do was to semi his nephew, Uainir Singh, irith 3bn horse to 
cc^m'rato with the Riljjidta, who hadcolicctefln1)out2,000 footmen. 
■With this foi'ce nainli- Singh tried to pass a convoy of supplies 
through the Sikh lines, but in the laittle that ensued he was Ix'aten, 
WQimdcd and taken prisoner. Out of rcsiicct for Baghel Singh, the 
Sikhs made Mamlr Singh haudsonte presents and son't littn iu safety 
to Taiwan. Finally, after it siege of 33 days, the garrison was 
reduced to the last extremity by hunger and had to aurroiidor. 
Four days later Baghel Singh came up, and at once attacked the 
fort of Shamsiibld Ijolonging to the Nuimahal Sirdar, Dimm Singh, 
and took it. Ho then asked hHiin Mahmud Khan for ground to 
buihl a fort of his own, and BUggestod that Taiwan was the most 
suitable place. The Raj piit chief had no choice but to agree; And 
with such zeal did Baghel Singh work that be had & strong fort 
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buiJt ill II inoiitliJ**' llv next a.i'raiipofl tlie tribute the countiy wfis 
to jKiy him, uiul J5ct off in the flireetion of Delhi to Beo what lie 
could pick up there. He had :iii officei', named i!jukhl1 
whom he employed iti Jmriymp the country aliotit Ji'ntf, Rohttih, 
ami Goliihia, till ultimately Sukhii iiiin^h heeanie so jjowerfiiJ that 
he dcokred liimselF itidepcndcnt. Hut the olil “ jackal," llagiiel 
Siiifrh, ivns more than a match for him, and hivvingf by bur words 
got him into his potver, prrmi]>tly iijipri.'soixJd him. ' Fiu:Uly they 
became reconciled, and on Thighel Siiigh'a dearth Snfchii Singh lie- 
catiie inaiiager to his two widows. Ilic usual diejiiitos take pliice 
between the ladies, and Siikliii Singh becoinea master of Taiwan, 
In the end, Raujit Bingli took Taiwan and their other jKi&aessions, 
in the cold weather of lSU9-lth Tlio elder Sirdiimf had recently 
iIIihI, and the yoiuiger, Rnm Kaiir, had to fly to Ludhitiiv.'i for safety, 
Mr. Purser was not able to find out when flaglicl Singh dietl, but it 
was very early in the l9tJi century, if not in 17^k He was succeedeii 
as iiead of the Krom Singhias iiy JikHi Sfngli of Kalsin, who 
obtained Sbiliu Chaunisi and some other of his villages, 

None of the eleven confederacies already noticed had its origin 
ill the JuUnndiir J’ksili. Hut the remaining one of the twelve, that 
of the Da law’ll las, was founded in the extreme south-west of 
JuUundur, near the junction of the Heaa anil Sutlej. It iras one of 
the most powerful <>f the misis ami, accoitliiig to one accotmt,^*** 
could put betwetai 7,IWKJ and 8,000 liorsemen into the field. Tina 
number is probably a niaximnm; and must include the forces of all 
chiefs who at any time lielotiged to tlit confeilentet*, though they 
may luive afterwanls liecotne itidupcndeiii; but with this proviso, 
and considering the wide extent of the Dahiwilln jiossessioiis, which 
included alm<xst the whole of the three son the ni tiihsils of Julhuidiir, 
parts of Hosliiiirpur, Ferozeixire, Ludhiihm, arid Aiidnilii, and 
reached as far south as Tlnuu^ir ami Jjiidwtl, it is not likely that 
there is any serious ex,iggcratioii in this estimate. The confotleracj 
derives its name fi-oiii the village of Dala, wliicli is now part of the 
Kapuilhala tsiate, am! lies a little to the nortii-eiist of IjoIjhui, on 
the JuUimdiir and Ferozepore high-jioad. Dili, though called after 
this village, the Dalnwtila confederacy lind its origin in the 
neighbouring village of Kang, ivliieU belongs to the Xnkoilar 
Tulisil, and lies liettveen two and three miles soutli of LcThimi, on 
the south of the Hein stream. Titni Singh, Ohailm, was tiro 
founder.**** He w'as n very poor iimii and a goat-herd ; Ida goabs 

1 ®I A a»ghpl Sinjrh,of S, lSS 3 (A,n. 17 *U, 77 l, illifrt tn'in Cainp TnlWftli* 

the dai.e^ 

rn» tTmbf llA ni«uTta Si Ttlenviit a«|x 4 ’». Slidtlicru piws*tnni«, (j. 13 . Tho Itfnimin it« 
Cidlwati mixwi wit PHdw|]‘ii (pp, SIMS), «xpeipt: OJI rr^rdi th» 

an fhwte is aocontitp voruHinff la whleh tlie ootiknifrarj awf4 Ut orfpin to ono 

IV KliuU^ of n itfar Deni B^bA on thn Rifi, fn iKo GqrBAsntir 

DllitHf-t, wJiesa shop wbb reLbcil, niid he rallieeil to poifiErt jr, *0 tbnt to hi4 to a robtier 

in drrli*r to smm hift atid it waA<in\j nalrii thllt TArA &tio of tis rollcnrcfw 

hn-flina ibv keiider of lint tMre ii pEebit.^ of InternBt eriJeni^ to show ihmt ihl 

{u^'iuftr TcriLi^a is aIt 4 tbDotibsr AeMdiiiff to the InEtor, Ep a runiaLii 

vmrdf nif^riinif pnn ^bn toibi ton tiilkp hoiiHinfei and pour Tiri Sinith pcuLliii litl* 

becAUw be woi Juldiated to tbif hMt t ita Hr* AEnKk meani TirA Einjfh thw 

Itftbbiffr. net of COn»Edf^t«ikn iht ilinkaSt^ Ibrfl thvro iiP nn^kicli in Panjih-i 

H PHiui }\Kg\i\j iinliketjr that Tlxi £ilH;hp pfccr Raiijil and Jappa AktiiTriEu 
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were stolen bv a f^nK>us Giijar robitei-, SMleiiuiTLp and his Few 

hoii3eliol<l uffccts v\-Brc ciin-itHl off to jmy the King’s taxes; ami 
then Turn Singh went to Dala and 1)ecnnie a Sikli, taking the pibul 
from one Guixliiik a 'I’hllmt) Klmtrf, and commenced life again as jt 



_ 1 rn ~ f ' - - - -- --- 

of the Cluers sistor) who Ijeloiigeil to the Miinjlin, and on being 
left otphans Uiul coiue to Kniig. These were ALin Singli, IWnBiiigh 
and Su^n biiigh, Nuw the firdt object of a man w*^ht> lHX?aiue a 
Sikh with the intention of liecoinmg a Siidar, was to gt*t a sword, 
and the next was to get a lioree. At first Tiinl Singh ’s ooinnnnioiis 
were baijly providwl with these necessaries, bnt fortune threw 
Botne troopers of Alimad Shah in their way, and the Sikhs showed 
the gi eatest aent in conducting tliem acrass the Befn, lending their 
horses and carrying their amis; but did not think it necessary to 
return thc^* ^ when they got to the otlier side of the river. Thus 
ecpimpctl liini Singh jnxwspercd, and liis band grew, and at last he 
and hts men went off ru Aintltdar anil joined the Ahinwalias and 
oingii[nSrias wlio were plundering the conntry. When ^tfriinpur, 
a toivn which seems to have Ih'ctj sittmted near Sirhind, was sacketl 
by the Sikhs, T\ir!i Singh aef|niro{1 inneli liooty and returned to his 
home in the dnllundnr Doub, lie was also prolmbly present at the 



who ^IJtKl Zain Kliaii at llio Imttle of Sirhind, bat this seems a 
mistake Before tliis Ttijii Singh, Ghailwi, had bc?cotne a cliief of 
note. In he had crosscti the Sutlej and in the Ferozepore 

IJistnct oompawod tbo U-iha rvf Dlmriakot, whicli ho kept for 
mmself, and ildka Fatahgarli, wiiieh he made over to his cousins, 
raiann Singli and Kaur 8ingh, (hi his retuni to the Doab he took 
Dakhni, which was held by Slinif-mbilfn, an Afghan of Jnllundur, 
who hits t>een alrea<ly mentioned. Ho then Tnarebed into the east 
or the District and took all the ctiiiiitry aliout Belton, and fixed his 
residence at that town, He ne.xt retumctl and occupied the 
^ighboiirhood of Phillaur, which finally went to Tint Singh, 
Kaknr. From Hiillaiir he went re Daklinf, and when Snjim Singh, 
Badwha, w'as killed by a musket Itall when taking Nakodar from 
the AJaiij iWjpTUrt, Tiint Singh, Ghaiha, stepped in and occupi^ 
the town himself; but he providcij amply for the Badechas. who 
are now repi^isenteil by the Sirdiirs of Shiihkot and Dhandowal in 
the south-wijst of the Nakodar Talisil. He also acquired all the 
country alxmt Maliatpur, and took Km 1!it<ial Kha li, near Taiwan; 

"> All thastfch ehii-fp. nhtmiil nut Imve lie«n tn hoM M» 

(to WM ilmutt ftjjibrbuiniiiily Mf» Am Mliibitiflb at 

» Hra Jt RwnlM^ttptnfnl J7W {r. 19) HitrpRlikSingb w»tki}M 

u L tiwriatly *fl#r hi* Dli*riuktA * 1,6 F«t^nr)> 

u MliKniM hu woQld Jure gtit * ihtn i*itL hU h»lh*r. »cq»imi, 
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but th(> bttur aeoms nfU-nvnrcla to Utivu falJun into tho hands of 
Mfivii JlnliTnUd Khan and his protoctor, Haghal SIiig)i, Krora 
Singhia. On tho other sido of the Sutlejj Tii™ Singh was in pos¬ 
session of part of the Ludhiiiim District, incimlfng tho strong fort 
of Ghuitigi'ana; it is uncertaiit wlieii ho acquired tliis torritorv, Imt 
it was prolmbly after tho Imttle of Birhiud, in 1763, when this 
confederacy cxtcndoii its dominions so nnicli to tlio soiilli of the 

river***'. 'EUni Singh’s peraomd oatatos were confined to tlie Jol' 
Inndur District ami Glmnignlna; el sow here tliu mettiljurs of the 
confederacy were pinctk^llT independent. Tlje DHlawnla Chirf 
was on intimate tortus witli "tlto Phiilhfiiu ftJiuily of Patialn, as Bibi 
Chiiiid Kanr, dnngliter of Hiija Anmr 8ingb of tliat State, was 
Tnan-iei.t to his son, Dasondlm Singh, and so was eonstjintly ongagoU 
on one side or the other in tho incessant dotneatic iJisputes of the 
Patiala reigning house. In 1772, lie witli numerous other chiefs, 
came to the assiataiice of Aiiiar Witigh wlion the latter’s half brother, 
Hiinniat Siingh, had rebelled. In I77d, when the Rajn had beeit 
defeatotl by Sirtlar llari Singh of Siiillia, sup|)ortctl by fsinhir Jassa 
fciiugh, Rdmgnrliia, Tiinl Singh was onu of the chiefs who hastened 
to his help; another ally from JnlUindiir was llfin Rjijindar of 
Plmgwrtra. llarf Singh ha^l originally lielonged to the Dolawi'da 
confeileracy, and prolmbly Tili-a f^mgli was not sorry to get a 
chance of taking revenge for liis successful claim to independence. 
In 1770, when the Delhi Court made an attempt to recover the 
Mulwa country, Tiini Singh joined the other kwlers of tho Khi'dsa 
in resisting tlie Vizier, Aawiib Majd^iid-tlaiiln Alxl-ul-Ahd, and the 
attempt ended in failure. On the death of Atiiar Singli, in 1781, 
the Dalnmlla Chief backeil un the Pt'liellion of Sinlm* Mahan Singh, 
n^iiiat Rifja Sriliili Singh, wJio was the lirother of Bibi Cliimtl 
^ur, Tiini Singh's daiightej>in-law. But he soon deserted tJie 
rebel Smhlr, who was then obliged to surrender. Alwiit i78S, 
Siillha juid Patiala had l>ecniue fast fi’ientbj and attacked tfio 
Singhpilrins, who had Wii encroaching on the Sidlba lerritorv. 
But Tiln'i Singh was still opposeti to hfs fonnor depondiints, mid, 
ivith other chiefs, interfered and proven ted any serious injury 
Iwing done to the Singlipnrias. Dn this occasion* Mnler Kotla ivas 
on the Palis la side, whicli Tanl Strigli apparently did not forget., 
for in lie supportctl llt^ib' ^lliib Singh in the religious war 

he preached tigainst tho unhappy Afghans of tluvtSfiite. However, 
neither did Patijila forget their b^irmer assistance, and liy liribes 
and tiireata tho invaUera were got rid of. A little before, in the 
same year, the Malirattaa invaded the cia-Sutlej States and were 
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CHAP-1. B. defeatcil at Mimlnupur, near AmUala, by Bibi i^aliib Kaur, wlici 
Histw- led on the Patiala tixwps and was aiipjjoried by a dttach- 

i;w ment of Tilni forces, among other auxilinried. fn 1790, Y 

the Fhtilklim Chiefs ware involved ill war witli Tboroas, 

the ndventnrcr, wlujse heiul-(|xuii'tt‘r3 were at Hdusi in llisstir and 
at Georgegarh (.Jidat^garh), in the iiorth-iivest of the Jhnjjiir Tjiliail 
of Rohtak and wIiom' disciplined troops were more than a match 
for the 8ikhs. Tiirit Singh, Ghaiba, on this occ^ion was on the 
side of the Pbiilkuvns, and was en>pige<l iu the indecisive Imllle at 
Xdi-angnall between the Ji'nd troops and George'Plmtniis- Fnrtlier 
to the w'est TnnI Singh totik jairt in the affairs of the Farfdkot 
State; ami iiulucwl Chan Singh, who had deposetl and imprisoiUMl 
his father, Mohr Singh, t<i release him- lint the days of tlie 
CTonfederacies vvi*re nearly iinmla'rtftl. a ml one poiiverhil state was 
Vwitig gmdnally fonmMf by llanjit Singh oiu of the sepanite and 
often mutually* hostile fragments into which the eotiuiry had 
hitherto l>wm broken, f ine of the earliest to succumb wm the 
Dalawillii confijcleniey. In 1807, liaiijh Singh erosseil the Sutlej 
and atmcke«l the HiijptVt fort of S’antiiigijrh in the Anil»ala District. 

Tam Singh, Ghaiba, accompanieii him, got ill, and diwl Ou his way 
houie, during the siege. His ileaili was kept secret while the 
Ixaly was smit in all haste to liahnn to Ite burnt. But the funeral 
rites hud »carce]y Ijeeii jierfunneil, when the Sikh iiriiiy appearwl 
before llulion, whither Ranjit Singh had liustened to make himself 
master of his old ally's [lossesaions. Aeconliiig lc> Cunningham 
(p. 144, Ed. 18-49), Tartl Singh's widow', lii'ini Ruttati Katir, 

** t*(iiuillcd the sister of the Rtija of Patiala in sitirit, and she is 
deaeribeil to have girdetl up her gnritienfs ainl to have fought, 
sworti ill hand, on the battered walls of the fort of Riihou,*' Xo 
doubt Rattan Kanr would liave fangbt Hanjit Stiigli tir any one 
else with the grealeat pleasure ; it would not have been the firet 
time she had led oti her trooi>s; and, aeeortlmg to i ruditioni still 
current in the country, she was never so happy us ivheii at the head 
of a l>ody of horse; but though some pretence of defending Rjilmri 
and Nawitshalii' was made, real resistance waa out of the (pie.stiou, 
and the Dalawiila possessions on this side of the Sutlej pa.-ised, 
jii-aetically without a blow, into the hands of the rL-presentative of 
the Sukarcliakias. Ti'ini Singh, Gliuiba, is said to have been 90 
years old w'hen he died, and ho w'as licml ol* the DsdaivaUs at least 
44 yeare. In character he appears lo have lieeij siin[)le in his 
tastes, and in private life siugvdarly amiable and good-nuturud, 
thongli it may be donbtetl w hether lie was of that exemplary piety 
w'hich the author of the Iht'ah attributes to biro. lie was 

evidently the favourite lieio of this chronieler, as page after page 
is devoted to anecdotes showing the gooi.1 heart of I ho fine old 
chief. AVith the agriculturists he was t>siiecially friendly and ever 
rt-atly to empiire into their gi'Im'ances. Aomhially, we are ^Hd, 
tliey paid him one-fourth or one-fifth (»f the crop-s. but in Tipiliby 
he took one-tenth. In domestic afTairs he was ns unhappy as 
most Sikh chiefs, and, if possible* surpassed Kan]ft Singh in 
philosophical Indifference lo family disgrace. He ivns eviu^tly 
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s man of great ability, courage and energy, and probably, in moral 
muditics supcnor to the 8ikba of a Inter gGnuration. For othoi* 
iO^AViilu Chiefs see rnrser 11, §§ 22, 23. 

In Appendix B of tlie Ibijiis of the Fuiijnb is given a statement 
offbliiefa possessing territory in the plniii comitry of tlio Julhindur 
IWU. Tins statgnient refera to t]ie year 1807-tt8, it imild seoni, 
tk^ugli it ia said to refer to 1730 fnrobably 1807-08 was eonsideretl 
as the Vikmmdityaii year whieii a'giild la* 1750 A, D. The 
following is tlio stntciiiont a-i far* ns it refers tlie JoUundtir 
Jllstrict 
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This list was dm’H'Ti lip in 1808, and it is statofl that it is 
incorrect in some particulars. Tlicro are sonic eviticnt errom 
a'hich it has not appeared worth while to correct. Tims, when 
this statement was prepared the whole of the DnJawilIa possession 
had lieon al>sorlie*l, and made over to Diwitii Jfohkani Chand. The 
B'aizullapurids were the next to lose their estates, in 1811. Five 
years later, in 1816, the Bjimgarliias were cle.^jpoiled. In 1825, 
Fateh Singh, AhlAwulia, had fled aciosa the Sutlej, and his estates 
in the Julhindur Doiib had Ik-cu confiscated. On Ins return in 
1827, when he and Ran jit Smgli liad become reconciled, they were 
isiO-t, given Imck, Phagwum was again confiscated m 1836, but 
immediately rcstoml. Tlio Krora Singhids lost Taiwan, with 
Shergarh and Harliina, before rokted, in 1800-10. Jodb Singh, 
Kalsfa, had already died, in 1818, at Multan whither ho had 
a omjiaiiicd Kanjft Singh to the siege. His estates wore resmaed 
tx ho timo of bis eon, Sirdir Sobha Singh, iu 1831 (S. 1888). 
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^ But l>efore the Confederacies had l^n ahsorljed by Ranjft 
Singh, tho English had alix-ady appearetl in llic Juilundui' Dot'di. 
In 1805, Lord Lake, in pursuit of Holkar, crossed tho aud 

advanced to the Beils. At th© end of that year, tho i^'inhrattas, who 
had not lx?eii receivwl with any cordiality by the Sikhs, came to 
terms with the English and returned liomo, while the latter with* 
drew to the Aorth-VVest Produces. 

It has lieen said that tho Sikhs of the Jiillundur Doah were 
only partially under the rale of Rstnjit Singh, and that their leader 
was the Ahltiwuik Chief ; but, however weak Ranji't Sitigh’s 
autfiority may have been in the Dot'ih compared with eisewliore, it 
was quite atrang enough for all practical purposes of enforcing 
sorvioe and collcctiiig revenue. Still, thoiigli Haiijft Singh broke 
the power of the groat cHiefa, he ihd not proceed to extremities 
tli 0 ir fi^uuiil siilx>rxl!ijjitos, Tlip&e ivyro mostly Icjft in 
possession of a considerable portion of their estates, and in return 
were obliged to supply a proportionate nunilxsr of men for tho 
array, and, tu aome cases, to render ]>craonal sendco. Ilie rest 
of the coimtiy ^v^ either given on a similar tenuro to other 
followers of the Sikh Government or was held by Ntizvm or 
Governors who w-ere appointed l.y the ruler of the day, and who 
paid, or rather agreed to pay, a certain revenue for tho countrv 
comnntted to thmr charge. The first Ndsim of the J idlundur Doab 
wasDiwan Mi>ycam Clmnd. An account of thk able man, the 
Commander-m-Chief of ^nj^Singh's army, ndll Im found at page 
of the / itnjab Ckiep. When he was away on aervicc, the 
^ih WM managed by his son Moti llum. In Octolmr 1814, the 
UiWHu died, and ivas succeeded by Jloti Biini.'“‘ He held the 
appointment till ho wag made Governor of Kashmir, in 1818 and 



tion instejul of his whole contingent. Ranjft Singh at onec^k 
away the ^vemment of Jullundiir from him, and made it over at 
first to hakir Aydr.-u(l-dfn, and then to Sndar De&i Singh, Maiftliia. 
In » year and-a*half, Kiqia Rjim was again tukoii into favour Hiid 
was upimintcd to Kashmir, v heru he remained till 1831, when ho 
again fell Ijcfore the enmity of llhyan Singh. Moti IMni, who Inul 
been apiwmtotl to Junimdur, also suceumlied at tho same time and 
his place wi^ taken by Shaikh Gliidilm Muhi-ud-dfo, one of his 
followers. Tins nmn was the first of tlic Gowmors known as the 

Shaikhs, who are of evil repute on accoiuit of tho merciless wav 

they exacted the last farthing from the iieonle. Qludiim Jluhi-ml- 
dm appears to have p«ictised his extortions in person in Kashmir, 
and Iw deputy m Jimundur. After one ycal^ the twoplo mised 
fiucJi an outeiy at his oppressive administratiou that he was 

Si^n SirJ^l^ object of liislike to Baja 

Dh yitn hingh, w as sent m bis place to Jullundur uud Hoslii^rpur. 

p MiUaatf, K.riiD..b0dt S mil» 

m ttobkaia Ci»iia'« oeiioupb ii «t riilll.Br wd hv a Mfwnt-rri^ Knnt Igt ct. gaprwb 
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He liad ^ fniilfcs, but liia Uxatlon was ^ncmllv licht nn/i i, 
»<»<,«. of ,1.. best „f tbo Sikl. Qovemo«®T™iS’S^J^ 
isirt »®fo»‘llKt»wof HOThiiraur 

M,w reoallod, ™d Gh-him Mufci.ud^f„ £ 

chiefly Muhftmniiidai>8, in campajiy ^\ith RyiaGiiMh 4 i * 

mom^ of the h-il/ 

the bikli troops had miitiiiied, HU place in Jnllimrln^To. T i 
by his son, Shaikh Imam-ndKlfti fJhan; hut he too 

relations, Shekhs Karm "Bakhsh^V^d 
Sandhi Khan hks agents in the Boab. Tliev held the tni*”* 
the end of the first Sikh i^-ar, the countn- lietween the Sftf 
^ was ced«i to the British. The second admimstmrion of 2l 
bhaikhs just as oppressive as the first. It niav 1* n^erl 
that the Fatisullapuria estates were not put under iKwiiii Mohirnm 
Chaud at first, but were atlmiuLstered for four years byNdr ufl.r1i>i 
^ther of Mfr ^G.„dHlin. lo tL„ loo. |H.-S oPf^'^;^- 

Jiring which Julhmdur was more or le^s subordiTinii ifli ' 
(fcvemraont of Lahore, scarcely any remarkable event occurred in 
the southern [lart of the Dotib that has not already been narrated 
An exce|jtion must be m^e aa regards the case of Bikram/Snta 
and Atr bmgh, Bedis, wdiich will be hereafter related (Section CV smi 
0 - 1 ..C . »o™«.ta.od tho deopotcl. of an anoy to IJe 

country ateut Daklim imd Malsfiin, near Xakodar. In the first Sikh 
war, the Jullundnr Doiib, though the principal priin; of the rictora 
ly^as not the scene of any reiiiarkable military event TIib* 

S-nWr Siagl.. Jlajftlua, aa.tohod th^aS- f J wHal 

aoro joiaed by tlie troops of the AUjaali, C1.W. T|,™ 

tbo fjatlo] at l‘hiUaiir OB the Ifth Januaiy, 1840 aarfS^?™ 
^™rary snet^ at Badoa^ were totally^efeated’ by Sir 
tOTith at Alijnii, elcren days later, and tlriven across tho Sattofat 
Ghag, a ample of iml« atml I. of Tjdwaa. The Sikhs retreated^ to 
^Mlaur (w hich was abandoned by ite garrison), luid then dispersed 
^tcr the battle, the main body of the English nrmiT 

river 

of the Sikhs, also near 1 alwati, and advanced on Pbllloiti- « i 
kctipicd the fort, the key of which had lieen made o%'er ti bL^f 
Taiwan by Chaadhrt Kalh.ad.<l!n, who for thia serrieo gSt 

Kutu^rri^: suff “'Tb:Tai,^.^ 

E"glid. niched to 
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On annexation, the Jullundnr DoiSb was formed into 
ComnusBionership, to which 31r, John Uwrence (afte^waiS« i 
U^nce) was appointed. Cantonments were built ^ 

Wtllaar, iak^ar and Karuirptir, i„ ,he present jXSar feS;^^^ 
aWoacd; Sakoda? and Karti^lur ia 18 H ™d fc"” 
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CK AP'J ' B. Olio of thif uiOBt iin Iyoitmit duties of the Commissioner aiitl 
HtatoTT- Uis fiiibordimitos was to scie that tlie foils, with which the District 
Fram »n- was studded,*®* were pulled tlown. This was a pi'oeednre lij^hly 
distasteful to some of the Sikh Cliiefs, Sirdar Ijehtia Singh, 
FiirMrt^§ ^Majithia, managed to put off the demulitioii of tlie Darn If fort for 
two rears, his ageut sokiiuiljr declaring the ualls anil Iwstiona had 
l>cen" jiulled down. But when Jlr. Lawrence went to the ajiot lie 
found iiotUing had Wen done. Finall)' he hiwl to envplDy his owu 
work men, and the Sitxliir ha<l to jiay a goodly sum on account of 
their wages. Brobaldy tlio Uliiefs Wl an eye to future confingen- 
cies, and the second Sikh war (1848-49} was not long iu breaking 
out. The Jidlundiir District was not the scene of any iiiilitary 
o]>crations in this w'ar, though some fighting took place in the 
adjoining Distinct of Hoshiarpur. However, if the C/afr Hdgh'i- 
Pnvjdh is to lie believed, it was a native of Jullundiir w'lio .struck 
the fii’st blow in the outbreak which led to the annexation of the 
whole of the Hun jab, for the soldier who woundedAfr. Vans Ague w 
as he was inspecting the fort at Mooltan, was Amir Chand, at ion 
Chojir, a resident of Hliillanr, For the first two years after its 
cession by the Sikhs, the Jidluiidnr Doab, known till’1803 ns the 
Tren.s-Sutlej States, was suboi'dinato directly to the Supreme 
Govcmmeiit, but afterw'ards it wa.s placed under the chief autliority 
at I.iahore, to whom, whether ktioivn as Hesident, Iknird of Adminis* 
tmtion, Chief (kuumissioner or Lieutenant^iovemor, it has 
remained aiibordiiiate ever since. The people of the Punjab were 
sick of figlititig and rebbery, ami wAcn they got the chauce settled 
down at once to peaceful pursuits. In 18-j^, a WTiter notes, the 
Jidhiudur District was more secure tliau that of Jessore ; while 
another, apparently from personal knowledge, says crimo against 
ihe person or property scarcely exists (Cttleuttn /iWibic, *V, 1). 
When the Sikh Army, which luul arrogated to itself the title of 
lOiiUsa, was finally crushed at (lujrdt,llie rest of the Punjab showed 
itiielf eqitedly anxious for rest, and such traiKpiillity soon pi cvftik’<l 
that, in 1S62, the movable eolttiiiu which had been kept in Jullnn- 
dnr was reduced. Provincial capitals usually fall off in importance, 
(unless they have special natural advantages), as tlie means of 
eoinmunicatioii are improved and the power of tiie central 
government becomes more consolidated ; and so, not long after 
annexation, it was noted that the town of JiiHundiir was declining 
(AdmiTiistTation Heiwri, 1851.53, para. 500), Til) the Mutiny 
nothing of any importance occurred in the District; but mention 
maybe mode of the erection of the present Ghurch in Cantonments, 
which took place alxnit 1852, at a cost of Bs. 22,000, of which 
Rs. 12,000 were private subscript ioms. 

^V^leu the Mutiny of 1857 oceuiTetl, Phillaur was occupietl 

D u ttn ur. gome of the 3rd Native Infantry. Part of the regiment was at 
Ludhiiina. At .Jullundiir, the 6th Light Cavalry, the 30th and 
(list Native InfaTitry and some Native Artillery were stationed. 


(W) Xh«n •!« niDtiDf itill TVCOgniiAlpla of S.S briok kjid ias mod fen«. 
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The 8th Foot Mid Horse with a ti-oop of Artillorj wore the Enropefin 
gan’kon. Brigailier Hartley was hi cornu mud, but was snccoeded 
by Brigadier M. C. Johnstone licfore the actual outbreak occurred 
at Julluudur. The Civil Officers were the Commissioner, idajor 
I^ake, the Deputy Commissioner,^ Captuin Farrington, the Assistant 
Commissioner, Mr. S, S, Hogg, and the Extiw Assistant Coinmis- 
sioner, Mr. G. Knox. The District was of iuiportanee, as one of 
the main lines of communication between the Punjab and Delhi 
passed through it, and wa.s coiniuatKled, where it crossed the 
Siitlej, by the Philhinr fort; and liesides, being rich in agi'iciiltural 
resources, it was able to supply ample means of carn'a^ and other 
necessaries of an army in the field. liVlien news of the outbreak 
at Meerut arrived, on May ISth, 1857, Major Lake was not at 
head-quarters, but Captain Fan-ingtoii was present at a council 
lield by Brigadier Hartley, at whicli it wms determined to secure 
Phillaur and to establish telegraphic communication with it. Mr. 
Bmam, the ^Superintendent of Telegraphs, had tlie telegraph at 
iivork by 10 o’clock the same evening, and by 3 a.m. next morning 
the native troops had lieen replaced by l&O men of the 8th Foot. 
Two guns were taken from Philluur to JulUmdur and with the two 
already there W'ere placefl under a guard of the same regiment. 
Two gnus were er^uipped for service in any fwirt of the District 
where requireti. The talisfl at Jullimdur City xvas strengthened to 
serve as a fort; the men of the 8her-Dil police Ixittalion were called 
in from the district; the treasure w'as phiced under an European 
guard, and all the European inhabitants were brought togctiicr. 
’rhe Kiija of Kapfirthala, (®") Riindlur Singh, wim asked for help; 
hut there ivaa no need to ask, a.s, on the firet intimation of the 
outbreak at Meenit, he proceeded to Jullimdur with all the troops 
he could oolleci, and with liis brother remained there the whole of 
the hot weather. To his mfiueuce the jieact' of itie Town and 
District W‘as hugely due (* *}, 

The Civil Treasure, ordinarily kept under a sejJoy guard at 
the kutchery was tmtisfened to the 8tli ilegiment, but afterwards, 
by the ordere of Brigadier Johiisfone, placed in charge of the two 
Infantry Regiments in I'qiud shares, while new remittuncea 
wen* fonvavikd to Philhuir. As the guanl of tlie 36tli Native 
Infantry reiuniiied Btaunch to the hist, only Bs. 5,000 were lost 
when the storm broke. Tliei'e was no lack of evidence to aliow* that 
a mutinous spirit was abroad in the native regiiiieuta. Constant 
fires liiul occurred in the Cantoimients (which are nearly four miles 
from the City and Civil Lines), and other signs of bad feeling had 
lieen manifested; but the military authorities dkregartled these 
W'amings, placed confidence in their men, neglectofl an opportunity 
for disarming them, and when the crisis came were found uupre* 
pared. At 11 r.n. on June 7th, a fire broke out in Cantonments. 

ThB Alilnwiltfl ^kn!lt hftd bt^n lEm lilU of fi>f- j^ood Hrrtim rthden'i 
dqriti^ tha ^Och liVur. 

TTa ■nbs^qai'Etrlj seiat a cl^aiihiDcii| (» ZSvh^rpor,. JUrij lu mil 1,91X1 

i-fttkltj And 6 In vhi^n JolEtinilnr trmK nn Iod^T 1b dunjsflr^ 

bj hu bnp(b«rp BlltmmB munbed witti hU IroOpi to Ondb irbm thtj did 

tmllBbt Hirk*, 


CH AF. I. B- 

HiAtorj. 

TbB 

Iq JaSl&ndiir^ 
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CR^l. A When tlie officora went down to extinguis*!) it, they were fii^ on 
History, nnd ciflny of them wounded., ^ome mortally. All the nfitivetroops*, 
- ^Tt*****'”^ with the exception of the artillei^’', vrhicli opened on the mtitineers 
w a undor. ^nth gi*ape, mid of fmctioDS fi'om each regiment, were in open 
mutiny, the eavalry being the worst offenders and niging on the 
inftotry whenever the latter seemed to in aver. Some of the native 
soldiers showed iniicli courage and devotion in saving the lives of 
tU^' officers. T!ie object of the mutinous troops was tioir to get 
to Delhi; and as the City, Civil Station and Jail lay in the oppoaito 
ejection and wore, moreover, guarded by the Kaiidrthala traops, 
they e^ped nnhanuod. Tlie mutineers ore supposed to have left 
Jullnnditr m two bodies almut 1 a.m. on June 8th. One went off in 
an orderly manuer towards Hoshliii-piir, and inarching iJiO miles 
m 54 hours, made gootl its escape along the liiUs. Vie second 
and larger ^rty made for Phillaur, which they reached the siiiuo 
morning. Here tliey wei^- joined by the 8rd Native Infantry, and 
got a boat \ntli wliicli some of tlicm ciossed the river and brought 
over more Imats, and the whole party crossed during the day P*) 
I/>cal raports say the crossing was effected at Karliina aiidiisiira, 
^e andnme miles respectii ely up the river, and this seems correct. 
On the south side of the Sutlej they were encountered by Mr, 
Bicketts, the Deputy Commissioner of Ludhiana, with rhitw 
companies of the 4th Sikhs under Lieutenant WillmmB. two Nilbha 
guns and some UTe^dar match-lock men and troojierfi ; but he was 
unable to prevent them advandug on Ludldana and taking imsaes- 
^n of the fort. In their hu^y they l.od left Jullundnr ivithoiit 
laying n a supply of ball cartridge, and wera disagreeably surprised 
to find plenty of pms and mwder at Ludhiana hut. no shot, not 
even mnskeymlla From Ludhiann they went to Dclilon, and 

^ ^ a'"' ^ they aiTived on the morning of the 

10th. Tliey then proceeded into the west of the Karnill District 

biid gone with 

lus troops to the a^igtauce of the District Officer at Thifnesar, to 

® ^ the people, while 

^mpathmug tv^th the mutineers, thought it ngk kt to 
opportuurty of robbing them. In the endf they sue 

a couple of months 

later, the officeiu of the 3rd regiment petitioning nliout their 
being unfairly traded and the King taking no notice of their 
oomplaint. Hie i^tiou of the military autho^nties at Jullundur 
waa as weak after the outbreak as before it No uursuit 

W despatched in such light march* 

mg order that neither rations nor servants to cook wei/sent with 


iho k.y. of PhlU.or tort Ob 

iDfutrj r»Uio to jota tS« ItaUiLiO'* Ghnlim Kibi Lhao a I.,? /nl 

Ith pooplo {nfomod Col. UntUr who wu in elmrRo'orih* 

Boropoan rnJiibiteoU aoS nodHctod ibim i&^,tT A**.! coUertod tbo 

Vkholion with tfaononblo «Ifl«n= »m, hj 

if i f*l], wo to ood't l»»d, botb tb« Hrf I,** tsW bS'eh ftiSi; loSuMt ' 
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theiii» an (^licr start might bavo been passible. Geaeml Johnstone CHaf. J, •. 
sa^s the troops did start Ijcfore 7 Aiil.f and could not have been nictora 
sent sooner because be did not know till 3-30 a.h, in what direc- 
bon the mutineers had gone, and some time was needed for laving ■<> JaiioBiimr. 
in supplies, Ac. The troops did their best, Tliey got to Phillaur 
the same evening, a distance of 24 miles, which was good work in 
June. But unfortunately they were always a march 1)ehind the 
enemy. When he was at Phillaur they wW at Phagwiira; he had 
reached Ludhiana when they got to Pliillaur; Dolilon, when thev 
^itered Ludhiana; and Maler Kotla, when the pursuit ceased at 
Dehlon, on the morning of June 10th. The 8th Foot returned the 
same evening to Ludhiana and thence to Julhindur, where it 
afterwai’ds joined General Xicholson's nioxuble column and assisted 
in disarming the 33rd and 35 th Native Infantry EegimenU at 
Phillaur^ on Jyoo 25th. Tli© 33rtl Native Infantiy hat] heeJi 
station^^ at Hoshiarpur, and the 36th Native Infantry at Biulkot 
and Giijnit, and lK)th had come with General Cliamberlain, ivho 
commanded the movable column l^efore his promotion, when he 
was succeetled by General Nicholson. In June, the forces at Juliun- 
r **^*^8^^**^“®*^ Tiwanil horse under the command 

of Shor Muliammod Khan, a member of the family of Tiwand 
Mabks of Mitba Tiw'unil, in Shahpur. Major t^ike was retjuested 
to raise a Sikh regiment on the spot; the Conr|uest>teiiure 
Ja^nJfirs (the representatives of MinUditt or leading men of the 
old Confederacies), were called ou to supply men, horse and foot, 
which they willingly did ; the foreign element was strengthened 
by the enlistment of a numlier of Daiidputria from Leiah. These 
levies with the Kapiirthala troops were quite sufficient to preserve 
the peace of the District than which none in the Punjab was less 
disposed to mve trouble. The European women and children 
were sent to Lahore in Jime. A wing of the 8tli Foot marched 
for Delhi aliout the same time, and the second wing left also for 
that destination in August, The European troops in the Dotib 
then consisted of only a himdred men at Phillaur and the same 
number at JuTlundur. After the fall of Delhi the oountrv was 
disarmed, and matters were not long in settling down into their 
usual state. Tlie Tiwiina horse left for Oudh in Dweniber, and 
the Kapurthain troops followed them in May 1858. 

Since the miitiiiy little has occurred that needs record. In srt*r ik. 
I858*59, the present Grand Trunk Road from the Sutlej to the 
Beas, })a.ssing through Pliillaur, Plmgwiira and Jullundur was 
re-aligtiod. Its nietalliitg' was not completed till some time later. 

Previous to that only the Ludhiana, Ferorepore and Lahore line 
was metalled. In 1861), the Sindh, Ihinjab and Delhi Railway 
(since January Ist, 1886, forming part of the NortlwTYestern State 
Railway), was opened from the lltsis to Jullimdiir, and early next 
year was completed to Phillaur. The Doilb was linked to the rest 
of the Punjab by the great railway bridges, erected over the 
in 1861) and over the Sutlej in 1870. In 1871-72, the former, and 
in 1875. and again in 1S76| the latter bridge wore so injured by 
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CHAP. It B« floods that traflic had to be suspended, 'rhere were disastrous 
HiitoTT. floods in Jullundur and Nakodar in lS7a and 1876, due to the 
nttinV ***" railway embankment not allowing sufficient waterway to carry off 
the untisually heavy rainfall. In consequence of these calamities 
the large railway bridge over the Bern was built, and this, in 
conjunction with’Colonel Beadou’s emhankment, sliould pre%'ent 
any future chronicler having similar misfortunes to record. Hie 
Conunissionership of JuUundiir was much enlarged in 1664, when 
the nunilierof Divisions in the Punjab was reduced from ID to 0. 

Generally spt^king, the boundaries of the District are much 
the same as when it was first constituted. In 1852 the old Tnnda 
Purtjana vm broken up, a portion consisting of Tanda and 66 
smaller villages going to Roshilirpur, while the remainder were 
included in the Jullundur 'L'ahsfl except some separate groups of 
villages which went to Xakodar and Phil la nr. There was an 
exchange of villages between Jnlhmdnr and Ludhidna in 189D, 

Tlie following is a list of the Deputy Commissioners wlio have 
held charge of the District since 1875:— 


€ b A □ 


Dmpnij 

CoDmil.- 


Nira*. 


Mr. U, Q, Jhpklf j ^ 
ItjtijOT Cr 

Mr. D. G. H- 

Jil4iw Cr ^ 

G. E. Mu. 
pfaarMD. 

BwI>cki 
Mr. R.411jir%i 
R, . K. Furur R^ 
Col C. Vnd/itt 
MTr W+ R PtlfliflT 

CoL e. BwUm ^ 

^ f 4 .. 

Mj-.F. 1>.0. BtiUoek 

Jx a, |lr4±iL(piciod 

RR F.P.O. BulhKk 

Tr Rabtfi 
J.O. iilUm-k ..R 
T. Uui^ . 
Mftjnr II, H. Wood . 

Hr. n.M.DmiiH 

Major 

Mr. ArAfldHTwn 
Mnlor H. M. Wood „„ 
M^. Jri A. Abd^run^.iu 
li. M . W«Ml ^ 
Mr. A. Mr^mtlLh „ 
i'fxk A. Hufioiin 

Kr J. G. M. SanxilH 

roL ARS^Bobtru . 
Mr.A. WlRiaaf 

Toi* A+ B, Hoberu 
Mr 

Ciri, A* H. Hi^rM ™ 


IfltfbaTKC- 


imK Juif IfiJl 
IJtli KeiT.U^ 

3i«t 

nh April isni 
Haj 

Vkh Acijr.1A77 

lukCM-iaTT 
FMb Juljr 18tt 
mbOet.lSliO 
And Oc^. 1B» 
BlbNaT. Wr 
3D|fa lim 
Iw Frty. llWl 
Iflili.'jtrv.isai 

IVibDct. LftAI 
iMSh Mmr, |«fr| 
lull Aii|r. imi 
4ib Oct, tm 
IBtb MHr. iS8S 

iTlh 

iiLb 

aOibJiniHlibM 

iHbOiii. ism 

lltb 

4Lh t3*c. 

llitb Apf. 1667 

afaiil 

Had Tthy. 

ISMf 

Sad Nor. ISfw 
lAch Jtlbtlfiai 
I6tb Ang.WI 
4ib JelIj' ]«H 

3^ Aar- 




,Dbti of EfiAhlui- 
OT«T cbMiIH, 


mil i«Ta 
am Jany. 
1I7A 

Tib AprR lllTS. 

ISO) Mftj 19711 
|3ib ABif. 
167?. 

mhOCL IBT? 

Hbb Jftlj isrft 
mb OflL, IfBD 
Hrd Oct. IW 
04b Kftr. lam. 
flHb Kov. im 
Itcmy+IMI 
i^h NofR lEtyi 
Ihh Aur^ 163 
lOtb Ort. ifltfl 
Ik M^n lB6i 
IhbAnr. M 
KbChtiRlBBl 
IbtbMarjRSS 

mb RpiH. 

aotbJubtibH 

ftbOcLibM. 
lltbNwR liim 
«di u«p. imiL 
l^tb Apr. IHT 
aifbdthre^jdr? 
HPd Faby, 
ibWL 

E&d isat- 

NtbJpiailBOl 
lOtb Atv. Iw| 
44b July ion 
SrdAqr.lBSl 
Uk Apr. liiA 




Ok* of 
in# cbATfVR 


Cmpi. 0, e. D# 
BalM Mart indalfR 
Mr+ 

Lint. C. I'f Erffmcm 
F. K, BlMir 

HbAW. 

Mr« Dfl Piil [libtiHn 
H. jfciH 

4* 1\ K+G [Hiiiioiw 
iH U. A. It»6 44. 

S^MiDipaia „ 

RR K. A. Mm 
.R W.BRTmlbol _ 

,R J. M. Dwole 
„ Btiumf 
LmiR J. ciMV 

Ur. Wr llefic-jr ... 
CpptKlaBdalop Bm Ub 
Mr. W. Bmobr 
^ ll.V^lhKMaU 
Litai^’Cnl. Ar iIcC, 
ftrspitik. 

Mr. t. M. £lQ|r „ 
LinL-Ciil. A. dfC. 
KtiaaLflr. 

Mr. Mr Lr Wqrinr 

LkubdTiDL A. Ilk:, 
liffanlch. 

Mr. C. M. KlTir - 
R. L. FFT^Eurh 

CapL A- IL Uaripn _ 
Ur. F-WRfcluuuaRR 
Capl- Ar H Farton.j. 
-R 7- H UtKl. 

ibav. 

Mr. & WlIbnfDmH^ 
Sint F.£: Br*4aimir 
Mr. W. Ar Imllanifwl 
ogl. ^ * 

Ur. Ur Wr 


Mb AprR IHSA 

ith Mfljliwa 
Kb Jdn vlrl^ 
3S4b Adj^. 
1«i^ 

sihBfp4^iafis 

:?Tih rci>> 
imr 

aiHi h^r i»i 

am ab^rIivi 
lAih Ngr. 1M4 

lUb JglylW 
Hrd B4p. IWA 
4lb NnT,1WSR 
|H4Ie 8«p. iJtHI 

l7lbOei. !»e 
Mb Not. IPH 
ITi* Nor- lUftfi 
«lb Ju j. 1107 
Itb Apr. li«7 

iMbJifflo xm 
IMbJutjr I66T 

dtbJaly lAn 

lllb Aiutr l!A)6 

andMi-jr IBW 
a^bjqni IHP 
tad AhiIr IWO 
Btb firp. 1»* 
Hth G«t. |U» 
nbFibrjp 1904 

auA JuflilpOf 

I Mil Salp lOOl 

XtidApr^lim 
IM Juij. IDO* 


I>«t4 dI enakiDg 
urw ehArrPp 


IKbUay IJBS. 

}«tb Aae.in^. 
Sbb iMpt 
isa, 

Sltb Ffbj* 
IBpIt 

am Mar. liVi- 

aliAABA^ IBtii. 
latb Nor. 1101- 
Pib July ISK. 
lUb 
xard 

Norri*!^ 
laib IM 

17lb CflL. IMM 

KktK-ar. IHW, 
17tb Koir.liriW. 

stb liatir- li*?' 
ttb Apr-, 
|Etb4aii4 

1 Mb JuIt 
Kb JttlT lies. 

inb Antf 
afidMjy IfrtffR 

SBifa JPTH 1694. 
tnd Anllf, ISW^. 
Sib Bap4. isw 
?94b qttt,l»ib 
TtbFaby.lWi. 
aril JdJsaMitl, 

licbiB^ im- 
Snil^r^ IWl. 
aiKD^Riaos. 


Ar«bHlD|fy. 


The chief objecta of ardimotogical interest are described it 
Chapter IV, Jnllnndtir contains no monuments of the early Hindis 
period unless we count the tank of Gupha in JuUundnr, said to be th< 
bathing place of the demon Jdlandhara, and the tank of Bhikhanr 
sar at Muhammad pur near AM walpur, said to have been dutr bj 
Bhisbama PitamaR grandfather of the Ftlndavas, There are inmind< 
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at and Nnkodar supposed to bo tbo mins of ancient towns 

or frilJages. Tho earliest itujiainmadan buildings are th© shrine 
of lituitn NasLr'Ud-din (I5t1i ccnturr) and tlic Jama Masjid and 
Hafiz AJaingir Masjid in Julhmtfur, of which two tho latter was 
built in 1508 A.D. and the former some time in tho preceding 
century. Tho Mosc|UO aud tomb of Shaikh Daiwesh in Basti Sltaikh 
Ull^vosb arc fair specimens of the Pathfin stylo of architecture. 
Thfc Mughal Royal road from Delhi to Lahore ran through the 
Ll^trict from Phillatir by Xfir Mahal and Kakodar leaving Jullun- 
on the right, and the royal at Ndr Mahal and Dakhini 

Hftscribt'd in Chanter IV are fine Bi>eciiiiens of this class of building, 
*^6 tombs of Naltodar, dated ldl2 A.D. and 1657 A.D, are also 
l^dsonie buildings. The royal road crossed the Befn liy a fine 
brick bridge, and its course la marked by km~mina>'s at intervals 
rff about 2^ miles. Seven of these aro now standing, pillars of 
Brick about 15 feet high. Tho Barahdari at Xawashahr also 
Be serves notice. Tho only Sikh buildings of religious importance 
Krc those at Karttirpnr. Tlu* fort at PhiBaur was built at Raniit 
Bingh’s order by an Italian Engineer and is a gootl eiamplo of the 
■fortification of the period. Ttfra Singh Ghaibti’s fort at Xukodar 
land Diwiln Molikam Cliand’s tomb at Phillaur may also he meii- 
r tioned. There are Saugazajt at Rahon, Jullimdiir, and between 
' Alawalpur mid Karbirpur, 


Section C — Population- 

llie pressure on the soil is probably greater in this district 
than in any other of tho Provmce ; in density of total population 
on total area it conies first, and though Hoshifirpiir has a greater 
density on cultivated area, thi.s is to some extent relieved by the 
extensive grazing grounds in that District. Jnlliindur, on the’other 
hand, has no such pasture, anil in spite of the fact that over 56,000 
emigrants from the District were enumerated in the Chenah Colony 
on March 1st, 1901, the congestion of the population and the con- 
Gei[uent minute sub>division of holdings has reached a point where 
it is a menace to its prosperity, The actual data are 

— detailed in the margin, 

the density for the rural 
population Ijeing added 
^ for purposes of com pari- 

son, Tiiat there is hardly 
any room for extension 
7IS of cultiyation is shown 

by the heavy pressure of 

__ the rural population in 

, the cttlturable area which 

is tho highest in the Province, though that on the cultivated area 
is loss than in Kiingra, or Hoshiarpur. (*^) 

<“) Uin^irdiog Sint* MantgaKtiT' whiei tJt« MaiUtiou in qtilt 
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ToKtt* and ViUages, 
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CBAF. to. 
Fopnlatioii. 


Tall ill. 

Fapiil4tiC]£ 


inttneilHr 



im 


Ai* X 

aS2,413 

74^ 

Fb}l3#iir 

1 i-i 

10S.S&) 

U7 

NAwulLabir ... 


loa.ssg. 



TftWH H, 
ImhU 7 
F-rf jg. 




ufedl 

houwmm^ 

Fprwr, in 

la. 


The popaiation and density of each Tahsil is given in the 

max^inj the density Ixwg that 
of the total population on the 
total area. It will be seen that 
the Julliindttr Tahsil is very 
densely poptdated and it is, with 
the exception of Amritsar and 
Delhi, the most densely peopled 
Tahsil in the Provinoe. Ex¬ 
cluding JuUnndur city and can¬ 
tonment it still has a density of 
608 to the sq. niilo. Tlie Talisils of Nakodar ami Phillaur are, 
if cities and large towns of over 20,000 inhabitants Ixs eliminated, 
the most densely x>eopled in the Punjab. 

The District contains 10 towns and 1.216 rillages, and the 

- - - population of the fomaer is given in tho 

margin. At the Census of 1001 Jullundiir 
torra, excluding the cantonment, showed 
an increase of 8 per cent, on the figures 
of 1801 Imt the I'emaining towns only 
showed small increases, or in the case 
of K^hou, Jandiiila and Bangs actual 
decreases, amounting in the former 
town to 10 percent,, the trade of Rahon 
having Ixsexi ruined by plague, Tlic 
opeu market at Phagwiiro iu Knpurthala 
temtory has drau'ii off trade from 
towns in the District, and thereby affected 
15 per cent, of the District population 


Towni 

PopolitiDn 

Jqlluadur 

i-l# 

C7,7a6 

EEutirpicr 

Nalrodiir 


lO,ES4Q 

Xurmibl ..« 

mmm 


Mihoa 



Pfaiibnr 

Am k 


jAtidUfii 




IH ■ 

hfiil 


*4* 

4,eii7 

Aliwkipiir 

rnmm 

4,4^2 


.lullundur and other 
their population. Only 
live iu the towns. 


The average jx>puIation of the village in this District is 644 
souls. 

The proximity of a village is known by the superior tumlity 
of the crops nnd the careful Fencing of tic fields forming the 
"Titavi cAai-, or highly manured block of land adjoining the 
homeet^d. Ilie road may be narrow and Iwrdered by trees, or 
unusually wide, in which case this is where the cattle collect l>efore 
being driven out to the pasturage. In the immediate vicinity of 
the village are grouped the sugar-mill yards and small fenced 
enclosures containing stacks of fuel and little ricks of make-stalks 
and broken wheat-straw. Generally one or more small ponds 
or cA/mnri), bordered byjiipftf or hohr trees, ai‘o found, 
'rheee dry up long before the rains; but till tben they are used for 
watering cattle, and, perhaps, still mora for preserving the wheels 
of su^-imUs and other timber from diy-mt. The water is also 
used for household purposes, but drinking-water m got from the 
wells which arc always close to the homestead, if not actually 
inside It. In the immediate outskirts of the village are the little 
monuments or bmldmgs erected in honour of the ancestora of the 
Village, of Sultsn foarwar, GiSgu Fir, BsM Syh and other venerated 
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pers^togos. Tlic lowest cbissea of the menial population, the CHAP. I, C. 
Clinhi^s and Chamiti'a, live in u separate givu[i of houses, or in 
the c^tskiins of the lioinestoad by themselves; and even the 
aiul Chamurs keep aloof from each other. Along the 
river, villages liabio to be destroyed by flooils are often inorely a 
coU^ti'ou of thatched wattio shells. But further inland, and 
ev||^ where in the uplands, the rilbges are substantially built of 
mud blocks dug out of the adjacent tanks* The houses are 
ihitiwfod and plastered. In tlio Bet villages the plastering is 
grey : in the sandy upland villages reddigh-yL'llow, arid ulsewhei-e 
gr^ish*yeUow or brownish. Tlie outermost houses iiro built with 
tlioir fronts facing while their backs form a sort of outer 

to the viUage* ITio ciitraucio is tistuiUy by a gateway, 
’^^ctimes provided with a door, roofed-in and with a raised 
platform on each side. Travellers put up in these gateways, and 
in wet weather the villagers assemble and gossip Ijero. Brick 
g|itewa 3 's arc rate, but the stnietiirc is always substantial, and 
it is .*1 point of honour to rebuild, as soon as possible, any daricdjd, 

Mk it is called, that has fallen in. Tho gateway is usually crossed 
by a lope to w'hich are attaehetl charms to preserve the cattle 
which have to pass under thorn from disease. Broadly S|ieakiug, 
viUages are of taro typos, which may he called the Jat and Giljup 
typos. In the former, inside the gateway are nari'ow lanes flunked 
by high wmlls with wooden doors, which oommunicate esicli with a 
separate house. The houses usually consist ouch of a small yurtl 
with rooms or verandahs on two oi‘ itioiio sides ; they ait? built 
I close together, and very little space Is wasted. Cattle are kept in 
the jmrd or ouo of the verandahs, hut often in a sep:n'ate building. 

In tbc Gujai' type, the houses ara budt ksa in long rows and more 
j in detached groups. Tliere arc spacious enclosures for cattle be- 
tween tlio lane and tho houses. These onclosurcs have low walls, 

I and mud-troughs 5n the middle and louiid the sides, and are closed 
by ^tes of sorts. Several houses will have one large coui*t-yard. 
Bisiutegratiou would appear not to have got so fur with the Giijars, 
who still return pastoral tastes, as with the Jals, -who luive already 
passed completely into the agricultural stage. Tho Dogar and 
Kajput villages are of the Gu jar type. But many of the Biijput 
villages have a decayed look; and a Ri'ijpiit's house is constructed 
more with a view' to securing the privacy of the family thuu to 
accommodate the cattle, which is what the Dogar and Gdjar look 
to principally. Suini and !^lahton villages resemble those of Jata, 

An Araiii village is sometimes of one type, sometimes of the other, 
and most often something intermediate. The A wan villages are 
jamr-looking, and in their dilapidated condition moat bke those of 
Kiijpdte. Some Bujpdt villages are hardly distinguishable from a 
Jat village. Tlusis due usually to the tenant population immensely 
outnumlmriiig the Bajplt proprietora or to the latter having run up 
the walls of their yaixls so high that they look like tho outer walla 
of Jut houecs- The lanes and court-yaids are not dirty, except 
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CHA^lrC liiuncbea of trees to keep the ratn fiom i^coMi mg them out, Tlioj 
PopulatioTL i*hso form favourite rojx*-walks, anti are the commou store-j^’ouml 
Tiiii«Miua fertile wood-work of the pltniffbs of the whole village. But the 

wt'U-gijtir ate Kept csirefuilj inside the houses. 
The mfluure is carritMl out every morning nnd throw'ii on its appointed 
heap outside the village* Indeed, if it were not for the iilthy state 
of the ground close to tho wells, where water is slopped about and 
jjutrefios in oozy slime, iLo village inside the gateway would form 
n pleasing contrast to what is found just outside. 

Brick houses are raie, except in some few villfiges with a 
special history. When found, they usually belong to Iradurs, or to 
jMjrsons who are theraselvos, or whose foitnutmers liavo been in 
servdee. Little attempt is made at emheUishmeut of the Louses, 
unless pTe-liiipliaoUto lepi^'aontations of subjects from the Eliiidu 
mylbologj', curious hunting scenes, ami outragt'ous caricatures of 
H. M. s Civil uud Military i^ei’vices, done iu gaudy colours on the 
W'alis of DliarnisJiliis anil the houses of rich traders can be so culled. 
But thcio is genorally sotno neat carving on the U]ipor Uiitel of the 
doors, and there is scarcely a vilhige in which at least one lover of 
ftowers does not keep a sickly caetus or, moro commonly, a /mtti’ni'i/ 
(Carjjcsium sp- r*), growing in a btxikeij watef-pot on the roof or 
the top of a wall. The doors are often marked witli the sign of 
the Aryan firc-ilrill, and t lie w'ulls arc stamped with the impressions 
of a hand, nsitally in black, rarely iu retl, but oftou vn "white, 
especiidly in the Ahikodar Tabsil. These aje charms to keep off the 
evd eye* Tlio shopkeepers lavish letl ochre in writing a 

counties niimbor of times on tlie front of their houses i no doubt, 
also witii an eye to hiismess. Glass is coming into use, and there 
are several rilliigea containing houses with glaztxl doors or windows, 
Ihc public ovens for parching miuzc, goiiemlly tended by a woman 
of the Jhinwar tribe, deseiTO mention. The Hat roofs arc got at 
by wooden judders or mud stiur-case.s. The forniei' woukl secni 
more common in Jst villages, the latter elsewlioro. Grain is 
occasionally kej>t' ou the roof in sinoll conical rocoptacles matlc of 
cotton twijpj and thutched. Straw is commonly stivcke<l on it, too[ 
uud itis a marvel, that villages tire not constantly burnt down. In 
hot u'oatber, Lbo ^leople sit smtl flieep On tbo roof lyljon. the 
has gone tiowiu Every Miihunumidan village -bus a mosr|ue, 
genoraDy of brick. Xeur it there is usually a small house for 
*-^'rilers, which is cidlt'd tith-m, and to n considerablo extent trikes 
the phioo of the Hindu gatewuy {dnncdja), 

p*p™nr^.“^ .. f i’aitB show's tlio popiilution of the Distiiot as 

^ raw* c Btoou at the three ciuimoifitioms of 1981, 1801 and 1001. 

of 1SG8 sLow'cd u population of 704,412 which in 
J981 liaU d^iwised by 4,357 persons, due principally to epidemic 
disease m 3S77 .md 1878, From 1881 ‘to l&l there was an 
hi 8,028 peivionH or nearly 15 per cent, Erora 1891 to 
1901, m BpJte of the fact tlmt the OktHot contribnled 50,998 
-'i'l ( 'olony, its piipulatiim jnci*cnscd inmi 

vU/^Ooo to hy X0jOU4 vr VI per cirul*j imd tbo ratio 





I 

District-bom to tlic tot^il population rose from 86'2 to 87' 

J||cr cent.* Another sign that, this increase was not due to an p<,pnVatioa. 
— ^rofliix of refugees from les.s favoured Districts is that females have urowih of 
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■2 CHAP-1 C, 


Icrca&ed by 0,191 and males by SjSlS. 


■ T«liij1s. 

Tofii Fiii’c^i^TidTr 

PliCEKTAdM or 

1 isrcirA^ OK 
DrcbvjLii. 

mh 

iBm. 

mh 

1S61 

on 

im 

on 

189L 

■Vtvt fctf ihs 
1 IFiftridt. 
pi^tlunJiir 

phliFoar 

kftWiuhKhr 

TSD.SSS 

J43JG1> 

irP4.0<J£» 

m,46S 

^5.801 

217,070 

223S,4U 

iijo.saii 

+ IE 

+sr) 
+i« a 

+ J8C 
+(*'1 

^Vi 

+2S 

^4-5 


The marginal table 
shows the fluctuations 
ill the population of 
each tflhsi] since 1881, 
The following notes on 
the tahsH flgm^s of 
1901 and 1891 are 
taken from the Punjab 
Census Iteport for 
1901 


{tCf^psliUtiti^ 
T0hf« U 0/ 
Fart 


—The population in this talisilhas increased 
from 296,301 to 305,97(3 or by 3*6 per cent. Excluding the town 
^and cantonment it has increased from 229,099 to 230,241 or by 
3‘9 per cent., and of the increased mimbcjTi (9,142) 6,108 are 
|females and 4,034 males. 

Takml Nawashahr, —^Tliis tabsil alone shows a decrease. Ttie 
fpopnlation fell from 205,025 to 190,339, a decrease of 9,280 or 
|4'5 per cent, and the females have decreased more than the males 
I f4,974 ns against 4,312). 

Fahixil Aut'Ofhij'.—^The population rose by 2'6 per cent, from 
217*079 in 1891 to 222,412 in 1901, an increase of 6,333 {3,170 
females an<l 2,163 males). 

irtA P/«lh/Kr.—llie population rose from 189,578 to 

19u,8(>0, an increase of 3,282 (2,100 males and 1,182 females) or 
I‘7 per cent. 

^ Tlic following table show's the effect of migration on tho populu* 
tioii of the Jullmulur DistHct aeconling to the CenHus of 19U1 1 — 


■ — 

1 if itirn Ulo FdHjiil] 111 ^ NorthsFinnfior 

■ Brovinoti, 

1 n,— Clto, thfi-rfittof ln4iA 

1 

1 iY— Do. otTtiroonntri» ... 

Pt^rBUDII, 

UhlUK 

roraakii.. 

ion,figs 

7D 

lyim 

' a3.G7G 
3,m 

^&5 

hOOG 

3;.44n 

14 

03 

1 Total f i^mliftKikti 


i7,m 

78.»>7 

1 

[ L—To_^thio Ibo i'itnj«b Knil S'nth.WHt Ffnutitr 

1 Froviootfp 

1 11*— To rmt or 1 oillb ^ 

JIT5.CC0 

o.us 

liii,0SC 1 

4.0 B 

88,574 

Toiiil eiDr]i(rKDU 

ISl.JfS 

aiOi^i 

es,i?6 

of vmigiouL!* nrer 

ca.0S9 

45,717 

lo.ass 


* rhfl birth* i\!tnnii4iit ISSl'llMe itSSHSe uni] *ti<9 dMlIti hj 

|»,Sia, trJiArtai LN Ulii!rifl-bnf& pa|jtitBttaEi fiiilj' Btil. to 

Jattif the in ihn C)ien 4 b €obtij tbp nbnmi pr 4 lii 
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csA?.r,c. 

FopolAtion. 

U^rttion. 
8—0 
qf Pflr# B. 


The bulk of the immigi'ntion is fi'om the Diatrict-s, Provinces 

nnd States in 
(ndia noted in 


IlMliUirpaT 

JTajrfirfAiiIa 

Lddhilo^ 

Boiidla 


,„40pS24 
2^&40 
... 11,780 

... 1,000 


No. of 

¥n«lH iii 
1,0^1 im- 

m 

m 

m 

33G 

418 


Lfthcn 
AcDiiliar 
CttnMfinir ,, 

0^i|«<| Frtivfjt- 
DBi 4prm 
and Ondh, 


3tC72 

l,6&t 


Kft flf 
iriKJvi frt 
1,000 
lki%nintt^ 

43S 

37St 
^£4 
570 


outside India, as given above. 
The eraigi-ation is mainly 

>lAleB. FodihIv^ 


the iimrgin. 
There is also 
a considerable 
volume of im¬ 
migration from 
the countries 


to 


Ambala 

IlcwhlArriir 

Ladlilliin 
F^rDCftporv 
[*aiidfTL 
LaIki^ 
AatHtw - 

GiunlujPiLr 


1.815 

7.m 

8JP3.1 

0,403 

f^JOO 

1.140 

:r,0£0 

JiK) 


the Diatriots, Provinces and 
States noted in 
the margin. 


lUlov. FemaJai. 


57Ji 

-MiO 

S3,a6d 

0iS3 


772 Gajrifiiirila fijs; 

^.032 Kiv«l^iDd!i' (in- LlOi 
30,701 cludhijF AtLtpck). 

8,U4ti Chnnlh Ctibttijr 01^738 
f.^43 n r i t I f h l.OliU 
1,033 BilrM^y«tLin« 

1.731 ITiritt^d Ffni-in- 2,177 
4>a(]l Tti ttf Agra 

1,37tl ntiiL Chnlh. 

The District thus loses (53,085 souls by migration, and its 

net interchange 
of population 

GolrJnwik -t.OJS .,^+1, *,t‘ T^: 

RAwalpindJ (iuotutl. -^tfl32 , " 

tricts, Pronneea 

OilvieiiCcpS^ii j 
MdHAu 

F^Mirnr ... 

U'hitiHl FrovihCvn t*t 
A pm nnd Oadk, 


A'ct ^iii ffQM c# leiM tit — 


AidImiIji 

8hnlA with jjilf i8fdf^ 
UtMlitdyjHjr 
Kapikrli^lit 
Lgilhiiim ^ , 
FtfipX0pilr» 

Farid^til 

Lkhora 

Amrltwr 


— S24 
— 874 
+19,WJ+ 
-V.HJ 
—a,<Mw 

— ajioi 
— EHlJ 

— a.csa 

— 3,028 


— t.OJS 

— t,Q32 

— MiilfiS 
— P&3 

^fan 
*(- f.ias 


- i,m 


and States jtj 
India a^hich 
mainly affect' its 
popidation 


IS 


OaiH n- Mira.erftri.fiflf 

1931, 


Toun 

ChtniEi Colony 
ITppvrfAutq 

Lahore 

reniMfwre 

Atniitiotr 

LedhiinA 


130 ). 

— tlS,B33 
fiO,aS3 
— V,I45 
^3,Cf« 

— a, to* 

— 3,028 

■s.cao 


+ i,a'm 

— a,aJi2 

— 3,C2* 

— l,flT3 
-670 


noted in the morgiti, 

(.■empai iaon uith the figures of 1891 shows that Jnllundar lost, 

by intra-Pro^'incia] migration 

alone, 65,832 souls in 1901 or 

64,002 more than in 1801. 

Taking the figures for intra- 

imperial migration, i.e,, those 

for migration in India l*oth 

within the Pimjab and to or 

wp bn VO m icirti it other Provinoos in Indm, 

we na\d m 190i a net loss of 66,322. 

congestion of the District 
^t^gfaetni-v continued and incresised emigration, and it is 
for mpn +1 ^ becoming fjuite a common thing 

^JZ J to emigrate tl AustraHa. Some siS 

Aiicifr-ni'i 1 ,**go a fow adveutiiTous spirits leturned from 

«ul>8tantial proof of the f,«,t tLt n.oney emdd Fie 

of a km. S' ^ become quite the thing for one 

manv of the<»,> cniic* ^ngiu* plantations find work for 

y gmiits: some trade as pedlars, neai'Iy all return 
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spending five or sbt years there, with a smattering of 
Unglisl), as "morning, boss,” or “evening, squire,” Work on the 
Tganda Eailway has also drawn a few men from this District. 

Tlie figures for age, sex and civil condition arc given in detail 
Table 10 of Part B, The following statement shows the age 
listribution of 10,000 persons of lx>th sexes 


m Ago period. 
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50 

I4- 
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m 
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1. H IS 
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40D 

1.10« 
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Ik 

CO 

«d h 

132 

no 

241 

IlS „ 2D ... 



^7j 

CO nnd over 


+4-1 

382 

347 

7«4 

pj „ SfG 

S7£ 


727* 









Both the birth-rate and death-rate of the District ere norm ah 
i Tho last quinquennial average was 38,211 births or 42-2 ttiillc 
^ of the population, 'Fhe highest tiuml>er recoiled iras in 1899, vit,, 
43,209 and the lowest in 1901, n'z,, 32,970, 

The following table shows the figures by religion and sex; — 


BiRTn-UTE pfff flti'Mti 




IfuAieiiN Qiadatu, 


AH rt^iORL 
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ifAlfll. 

rcunAlQfl^ 

MAt»^ 

Femfd^ 


Femaloe, 
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13^3 

lQ-4 

2^1 

227 

3SD 

30-3 

42-1 

iWW 

HID 

300 

H7D 

25D 

5^61 , 

234 

48-5 

1800 

£03 

lOD 

But 

^ fl 1 

237 

22H 

48t) 

IKU 

17'4 1 

lO-fl 

toCri 

18-8 

J80 
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3ti'5 

i9ua 

10-7 

ir4 

- Sf2D 

31-5 

20^7 1 

11^4 

40-1 

erierTage. 

. f 

105 

' 18D 

1 £4-3 

saD 

: 31D 

20-4 

42^ 


The quinquennial average of deaths for the jjast five years is 
34,857 or 38*5 per mitle of the population. ITie average rate 

in this period was 39*1 for Hindda and 
37*9 for Muhammadans, but it does not 
appear that the Hindu death-rate normally 
exceeds that among Muhammadans as 
the marginal figures show that the Hindu 
death-rates in 1901 and 1902 were alto- 
^hor exceptional. The high mortality 
in 1900 was due to fever; that of 1901 
and 1902 to fever and bubonic plague, 
it w'll bo SCO}] that the female death-rate normally exceeds the 
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Dliealef, 


JuLI.i:J>TTrB DriiT.J 

£ 7 fiff% ^|r a^fi tii 

fi-ywr P^it>d 




[rAHT . 


tnftbt mcir- 
lAlicr aa4 
birth cfti- 

ioiQiL 

birih 

offin3i33on ies, 

rvrwT, 3-3ia. 


Agc-ptrlod, 1 


1 Fcln B Pf N. 

... ^ 

9 7 1 

, 13’^ 


CrA 

1 Si^ 

JS-IO „ 1 

1^ 

Art 

All ngfieg: 1 

34- 

41-0 


Ui^batiiina- 
■Jan birth 
C¥Ti\nmBi^m. 
PuriPr^ 3-29^ 


8<X. 

Titllt Jet 
Pa^l B. 


tnalo and ia a wrj* niEirkcd featni-o of the 
earlier peiiod, ostho margiTial figures a how. 

ecutimonost diseases are fOTora 
and bowel complaints, Snmll-pos liaa 
decreased considerably since the introdne- 
tioD of yacciDatioti. 

Tlie rate of female infant moi tality 
IS abnormally high, as has already been 
noticed. 

obscnrctl at birth among the UJndn a^n-i- 
cultural popnlation are few. If a girl ig bom, she is ignored. ” If 
a boy IS boni, congiat^ations pouj- in, and the menials of the 
family exiject p^sents. Tim ChhimU pmbably hangs up fillets 

nil T'f f Ai.diLhfu)Lt tEe d^ 

and the tailoi^ms It with tassels of colored thread. .Cen 
Jijs, or sometimes thirteen, after birth the child is named • a 
Binhman being often <^nsii]t^ in this matter. On the tU Sith 
day tlje mother ,3 washed, the family priest ({HtmMt) h fed^il, 
parents Ijonso, the moDjals atie again fetl ^int| fi™ tvtifiai.43 / ^ 

irttli flonr and iKnled, ai-e sent to relations and neai' friends. 

nfi. or nrie.st. is summoned and he 

f in its car. For this he gets n 

foe, more for a boy, loss for n girl. When a bov is bnrt, LS 

TltT’ once^decennte dZ 

of the house as with Hindi is, but uHth jjai'/hA i'. 

o? 7 ho ^vontbw_ tenth day. the barber cuts off Ithu hllj 

on tbo child s head. Some iiajjults liavo a custom by which the 

motlior s daughter, or some near female relatire of her husbaml 
brings m a calf, taihtho mother takes hold of, after wbh^h 

the calf IS remoTcd. lbs is apparently a relic of thj venemtion 
of the cow t^t has come domi from the time pre.uous te ^Leir 
conversion. On tho fourth, seventh, tenth twr, tiVtl, 1-J 
days after birth, the mother is waS and cE tl '1 
the women of the vinago. connections or intimate friend 
and make presents of flour to the midwife TheebiMlJ^ j 
»couple of Jkv..rfto,-birtL. Boys nJd^mcM ‘ ’tl."''™^ 

& “Sd"""" ■•'SC cl IcioS 

below^l®"'*''10.000 of both KISS issbowu 
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Tbo marginal table shows tbo nnniber of females tu every 

1,000 miJtsa uniler five 


Taiir oi lifif. 

All 
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1*73 

TpUl 0—B 
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703 1 
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CHAP. I. c- 

jejira os retanicsl io Fcp®J*tioii- 
the census of 1901, 

The proportions of 
the ae:ie3 at birth have 
alrcatij been given un¬ 
der vital statistics on 
p. 53. In both reli- 
^ons, Hiudiia (who 
inciadc Sikhs) and 
Muhammadans, the 
number of mak births 
exceeds the number of 


female. This oxcoaa hovrever is not sufficient to eipkm the low pro- 
portiOTi of fomalo children under 1 and it will be observed that the 
proportion under 5 is even lower than it is in the first rear of 
life. Tliifi replies to all itjHgbns except the Sikhs, anion-i- whom the 
proportion is the same for Ixith jjcriods. When tlie figures for faste't 
mu ooufiidoral the proiwrtion is soeii to bo still lower in cortuin cases, 

as tlio figures in the 
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1 /itififl/H fMtr 
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margin show. The 
figures for tribes tire 
less significimti the 
Jat tribes Iwing much 
broken up in this Dis¬ 
trict, and no one tribe 
boing very numerous. 


Gira Cosemos. 

fe 

Betrothal (^ri/ruioiAi) among Hindus takes jilaca when the girl 
IS a yoar old or after, She may not belong to tho W's elan, his 
mother s, his father s motuor’s or his inotboi''a mothor’a chm. Her 
parents send the nriest (jMmhit) or bar her to look out fora 
smtaljlo husband, who ought not to he more than half as old again 
as the girl. As a rule, nothing dofSiiito is known as to wbo^the 
husband will bo till tho messenger has made his report. If the 
girls parents apnrove of hia choice, they send by him a rupee and 
seven dates to the Ws parents. These call their near friends 
and relations together who express their congmtuJatious. The 
^ftsaro put into the lioy’s lap, who also eats part of tho dates, 
rreaciita aro ^ven to tho family menials, and tlio messenger gets 
one nipeo as his fee, and a present of some rmall coins, which 
havo iwou passed round tho boy’s head by wav of removing any¬ 
thing unlucky to which bo may be exposed. * ITiis ceremony is 
known as edrnd. 'ilio go-between is next sent back with a rupee 
some henim, concrete sugar, and skeins of colored thi-ead to Im 
plaited m the girl’s hair as a sign of her being betrothed ; and 
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Mfirnaga, 


[Part a. 

CflAP. I. c. these profiistits OQ hie returo are placed b her lap. No month is 
PopttUtiea, forbidden for betrotbale. But for marriages, Asii/ Katik, Poh and 
Chet are unlawful, unless the first nine days of the half year fall in 
Asii or Chet, when these days are lawful. 




The proper month is fiaed by the Brahman (pdtthd), as 
IS supposed, by means of astrology or diTination, The mairbge 
ceremony may take place any time after the girl is 5 years 
old, but l> 0 tween 8 and 10 U the correct The boy’s 

father is informed of the time fixed, and of the number of 
gueste he may bring with him. Shortly before the marriage a 
religious ceremony, called skdni, is performed by the parents at 
their homes. The nine planets (includbg Ri'ihii and Ketu are 
worshipped, and Brahmans are fed, A lock of the girl’s hair is 
nibbed with oil by the barber’s wife, who gets a present, called 
frl taliMi, of one pice from each of the girl’s relations ami frienda 
who are present. At the same tlmej the bride is presented with 
bone, sometimes Ivory, bracelets and a gold nose'ring by her 
mother’s parents. An offering of a rupee is made at some dharm- 
or temple, where the bridegroom pays his devotion by puttbir 
his head on the ground. Then a sort of erown with a fringe of 
brass (rarely gold) wire hanging down m front is placed on his 
, ^ mounted on a horse. Hva sister or cousm holds 

the bridle and gete a present for doing so, SmaU donations arc 
also made to the inevitable menials (for whose apoeial benefit 
people seem to be born, get married and die), and the poor* and 
the procesaion sets forth, aceotnpanied bj music aud wckdinir 
guests dressed in their best clothes. Only men and bovs form the 
pwcession. Tlierc are no women. On arriving at' tho girrs 

vilto, the party a^ met by the chief men, and conducted to a 
suitable place where they can rest. After nightfall, they go with 
pe.works and music to tb© bride’s house where they are met by 
her father, who gives the bridegroom’s father some money and 
articles of clothing, and m rcturo receives for the bride a* cane- 
basket, called Mhdymfari, containing a paper parcel tied with 
colored tlimad, and stamped with the mark of a hand in red and 
containing a silver bead-boss, a long silver ring, a comb a* silk 
cord for tying the Lair, colored thread, and cloves and carda- 
mnins^ covcri^ with silver-foil. This ceremony is known as 
pwWam, and is an occasion for further donations, and winds up 
mth a feast, after wheh the actual marriage, called fanicau, takes 
place, after midnight, A framework of four posts is 

erected, about five feet high and four feet square. It is not 
roofed, but at one side there is a cross bar at the top, ami on this 
representations of birds, as sparrows and parrots, are stuck. Inside 
a square (cAu 1(4)15 formed by four lines of flour, and thia is divided 
into mmiller compartments by cross lines cf flour. Inside each 
compartment is placed a little flour coverod with rod color. Over 
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PJT^ ^ sits. The bride- 

groom takesiufl seat beside her on it. Tic priest (narfA«) perfoni fop^Ostba. 

formulas 

bell and Wmg up a small f.rc inside the bedi, made, ll poS"wo ' 

tlie dAai* tree (i^afoa froadosa), and further Fed iritb 
Wien he has done, the cbSo Tf 

J"*®» ke m front and she behind. This 
ciroumamb^twii is call^j/Aeiv,. The ceremony is then complete 
AJ]^ are distributed and fees paid ; and^the brideffrSim^si 

o^^r'and febf'b married couple are seated 

on a ootj and too onde s dourer» coiusiatin£r of clothpa lirtu^Alii^irT 

In some cases, the dower is not given till a day later, and then 
the guests are entertmned for an extm day. Tie mrl is sent at 

once m » ^rt of pakntjm to hei- husband’s £use and stirs 
throe days there, after whici she returns to her parents ’ till 
up. whto goes l^ck at once to her husband. It is cons^ered 
® ^oocy for her when given 

then in secret as f£ ,s 

‘kern- 

KjsffilHrfBiF*- 

Irivq. 

Among Hmdtis and Sikhs eirb ap4> awni.«Tt.> _ * ji . . 

ag«of 7anf 

ezittij tad m second wife m only ia rTPn f mino^AFfij 

purposes of iesaoj sopposutg tlio first w^s tn hA *1 married fop (]ia 

SachM SaTvids. MoEs plJhdSrf \ M^hsmua laus. 

,r^™u/u- KXn."?. 7 r,-:“‘' ?.t,' r 

r»-iiiams.gsa of widows, ths oalv alaaqAti rliut- » r ijard* 

ju,^. ifiTATs.;!; 

<0 Tliii Isnok s cSsif OQ wU«b tho btida mnj t.-; _ . ^ —— * 

■nsdo sf nrSoitSa taro«d apeida dawa oa whi.iii ft.rih ..?^!^* ^ hat tw> bi»fe.t« (SSW.! 

(iuUusQTcr, “«S m OB tiuWhb«yiiy a'diisi i.i- «.(i^ ^ 


OivU edodi-^ 

tl*TJ. 

TaM* IQ 
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CH^l.C. tbrouifl, tlie ceramony of iars^,. Aioong MiiMlinaoa—witli the excei>tit>n 
fopnlAtioni ^ .^^*1 Shekht aad vromei) re^tnarryi 

?• inferior oastea; irho ari-, in sshort, Shodras, whan ono 
uS. * broHierdiei tli* widow la not alWi#d logo out of the fnmilr, hut is 
claimed by one of the (rther brotheri, wbo htoka upon her tu baloninaff to 

apnnhcf: Dud litigation in tte 
ConrtB, toth m Ciinl and ( riinitial aides, to eofcirce theaa suited righta, 
frequently takes place. 1 tut<mLoti the Criaimal a* well aa^CivU Coarto, 
uncommon mattor for a btoihrr to proaeroto hia aiirfcr- 
fiitla^ tji 1 ny second hoaband she may take for bigamy; been use ah e has 
fwledto tranafer her affections to the attrriving brotbar—the existing 

lliftrnnci '6 titj of tho wtd^jw liAEtiLT _i __ i . ■■ vi.i 



D^i wAiaaaxiii ttuU rights RE ^ * hciTtEa]if4d ob^ldtol/ 

Jjandry does not exist even among the very iawest caatoa of tho people.'* 

iku^tbsi Aa rogitrt^ prohibited degrees in marrioee the iTiiliaamiJitiaii 

tflice place at any time, but usuaJlT 
does n<^ till the children are a year old. 'ITie matter is first of all 
eettled by the women of the twi famiHes. and then the men aS4 
Either the girl 3 parents mvite the boy’s father to their house, and 
present Inm inth some cotton-doth (called in this case rc A T 

else they send it to him with a rupee, and an uneven numSr S 
brahman, or barber, or genealogist (wiirasi). Only 
converted Bdjpdts employ Brahmaua. Ordinaiy agrtculturiste amid 
T^h^‘ f-T ^ sent, the boy’s Sithfr, on his arrival 

?hi presented, and some of those eatable tasted br 

Iwy. The messenger gets a rupee as hia fee, and also receive 
i^e money for the menials of thV girl’s fanily. 

iro-^^een aomefcimes happens, a womna tissnmes the rdfeof 
go-between, she m p^sented with a full auit of clothes 

Mowr^troS petticoat. Ikforriagi 

follows lietrothal at vanoue nm^n^ t\^ different tri^ 

data 


BIurriA^o 
aei6ng Hu¬ 
ll AmiDAdtLii 


ai at vanoue ages ntnong 
their diildren wiiile gtil 


Anirna n^y tnau, children wiiile stiU quite vounc' 
mtbor later than Artlhis- R(B™ire " i' 

Patlwna not till when imarly grown up, and 

lb; , 1 !^ they are qmte grown up. The glyfs parents fix 

and she ui decketl out in her Iwat clothes and iewok to twiriTrtf; 

JnW*"’S tis W ■'j'O ■^e.ra 

^ dioM presem know it. Thon tbc Wo^uT S « 

“cremonv Of ^ and if she does, tho 

4™ too /ooig to^o wiirrf •" “«■ !“«*«<> 

Jr agenta. After the ceromony, the ba/a father give 


1 


n't 


Dist.] 




m 
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the Qustpmarf (ees to the girrs family menialB, and W parents OH^T.C, 
:uid ifrandpirtnta give tiia whatever dowry they can afford, inreiy p^palatiMi- 
wor& than Ra. 10 or 12. The girl goes home with her ^ 

husband, and stays with him three days. She th^ ret^ns to her Aincitig 'lia- 
par^th/ond f^hihs with them till grown up, w^n bUb iB sent 
oft§6 tohei-'Vnsband. There is ho difference between a first and 
second marriage. 

■; ; Ias teipi-fl. mfenticide Coloml Guriou mrote iu 1881 .B 
follows 



;;’d.rii:rsH wji;r.v7-a •. 

ton at/ ebildren f^car*^ the eifieoEPS of iii»m»go coremouiM, end 

loohtlg upon a# high Jet- j but 

tees rt^iwd ^mde? (be rirpsent Government, »nil probahtj ibero ere ^w, 
of lillBl. i»I..ticid.. It i«, bo-.™r «‘y“fk “ 

AVHflJ if bt FVEteinJiiic nml-nutnUon of temple infanta, 

rAo' dolt 0^5X4 Wi or the U«e of 
kB. relne then fbo« of nele*, end tbis 

the lelelivo diffpiop“rtioii in. ibe erxe® , nevottlio esp, <J,n \ 

above remarks, ?t^tinot be eaiJ that infantieido e««>a. m il*» 

ebildrfii than of maka. As "Iroedy SbiteJ, if the cnmo does enat, it la 
mnelr mnonw Jats who loi-k npou ibemeolvos as soinel king an priori n 
r«Xw Ffto th^ir hwthren. and fm-i coi^rquentiy femnb offtpring 
rather a d|4iK in the merket, end supeiDtions. 

According to Mr. Purser (3, 34) the principM villagej sccus^ 
of this cinhe M© jamsher*’' in Jullundur, a Gd vilhige; 
in 3 iawti 5 hahrt. 6 ^ed by Aihmil Jats, who call themseWs Great 
jits'*; Ihe'Sab^a villsgp bf Kiileta,«* in Pbillaur; Dosii^ KaWn 
dirtied by owned^by tjmdhdfi; Bimdnla 

disced hr Iwlongmg to Jai^als; «amrA ' 

owhed clin,- find BilgH.'" .a8awhcra f ^^ 

Phillttur Tahsi! , These fire all targe and tl^iving village^ indeed 
among the largest and very best estates m the District. There are 
other villages of the same clans concemwig whom no suppicion 
e^hts 30 the piiictice is more probably due to local and special 
reftfions thhn to anv tribal or clan custom. It may be noted that, 
except Bilga, all tfiese vUlages lie near Phagwni^ a Bedi jtj^ng- 

hoidfhbd that the Bedis practised fimiale infantucids i« well kno^. 

When steps wore taken, in 1858, to put a stop to tlm custom, the 
B^dls of dWgwnm figured prominently, but no mention was made 
of anv Jat villsees in .TullniMltir being suspected, though it was 
said that “ some self-stvled superior omera of Jots scarce kiiowti 
in ibis D<rib, but strong in the ifinjha, were gi^ty. (belecUons 
fMrti th&'Pnbitc Corr^spondencfi of the Adimnistraiion for the 

SMiS»Eii*« K* ai5. li«'h r»bffl*r7 Itot. 
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Femhjft IQ 
fftDEiciJBt 


VfmhiftiB. omde V IWstrict Officers PiDCft 11^4 «.♦« .1. *t i. • 

ibe ahoire ineiition«^d laim TilJa^rtWri™-„> ■ r 
»n»pected but is admittf^v eii^ent and • •* 

Thr^gh Siib-ditisiZ of liy tS^ preTdeot. 

Waltbtieiftn motire bfecmes atrLirer a^d poorer, tbs 

ora« that loans raised '** 

land deecendiDg to the sons. The birtlf of a ™®J®*>«r tb* 

equivalent t,f a doctee for Be 2 OOO aninut '* regarded na tbe 

weatb.r fbut iLn bLti mearu«^i“rZ *<> it* 

»oncSfMd^“lL'w°r^h5'?be^ic^i%^\^^,^'™~^ 'J 

a dispKTivarj prejiided over hv a i The eiiateoca of 

ako failed to check tbe mortaliL of rnmnfi .^W'staat tn Bnrka Ealia has 
Wou^b. to ,b. Hi.p J “Z •'l™,i‘ “ 

admitting the evil sar that the 00^ reme'dv i« thomselvee, white 

n.i ptoo... 0, ,be «b.r„..o. 

«bdo.i:tee&rss ’To.r^T' 

place hero, bat it may be mentioned that in he ont of 

ample the Sindhu Jafe tntnraod 138 hovo *« at ^^n for ex- 
although the Jam in that TtUnge had in ifpS-lMO ,1^ 
mao to 214 female birtha iCJl^ i " • ,"*“**™d -+2 

63 mole infant deathT^tS o«,±l ”*^."^0 F <« 

life. In other vilwS *■*« 

aatiafactoi^. LaatinCt^ZIZ^f*^^^?-*^'”- 

p»trfaandtheM,imnim«CSo^a^d^®‘.Z'i‘»‘®*" 

lea, nnaatiafmnory ratio of femanSfenS -1 * ""* ” 

laA-VGUAGB, 

Panjabt inunonfie^tT pr^ponderatoR boin«. a..h. j , 
per «nt. of tho people' L'it ia the <iy th? ^ *i“ 

tural population. If the Eastern or true H 

mainlj divided between the Mflnjha and ^ ^ga^ed aa 

of the JuUundur Dodb, while for^tbe^ost 
the Mtfnjhn language, doubtless more or 
of the Malwa as one appiv>aches the SuflAi n a. 

Imon worked ont: Mr.^raer Zw oS^^ ^ ”« 7*t 

that there is a great difference betwera thJ i ^ 

iQ Nakodar and about Rihon in NawasW spoken 

the Panjabi BdtchU (th^ teit-book for S 
tion) Ts wr,«#« the dmieet of the Julhindnr^b^ ^ E»*mu»a 
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TsifeFS AJTO CaSTBS and 1*11.4 niNfi Fakilies. 


fnn« Sikh Jat&, 

chieflr to tie south. 

* V lowlands of the Sutlej ; 'Arabs chiefly 

tTiillundur j Sainla m Nawashaht i iWJpfits— 
Ghorei^ha in Nawashahr, Manj in JulLdnr 
t m ,Tulhmdnri Kainhoha in Nakodar; GtSjara 

^Vw .^Jm^.'!^ P"“‘P‘'lv in 

pey form moi^ than one-fifth oFthe 
^ “ajor part 

nTid pnnoiiJi rxteJimve agricultiire they are uneurpaeaed 

♦tiio tSL-r«. /*^ii other plaeea, a man of 

euitunst, if he does not give the name of his dan. 

V]^ ®*id Sikh Jat villages are found all over the 

^tnct, but are comparatively vciy few on the Bmn in Nawa- 

M uj ^ proportion on the same stream in the 

Nakodar uplands. Along the Sutlej, they are scantily represented, 
Moept m the wnth-west of Xakotlar, where the Sirdars of the 
Kang cilan of this tribe were formerly in great strenirth. The 
ai^mmadoji Jats are found chiefly b the alluvial plain of tlio 
hutlet where a large group of about 28 Muesalmiin Jat Tillages is 
bund chiefly to the east of Raiion ■ agam in the south-west of the 
T * Bet wheiT they are hemmed in on one side by the Hindu 
oat block and on the other by Muhammadan R^jpdts; and Instlv 
in the north of the JuUundur Tahsil, mostly along the Kb era cho 
or m Its nei^hbonrho^. It thus appears that the Mu^miin 
Jata, like (mjars and Dognrs, go after water. They imdoubtedly 
0^ Tillages where at present there are no traces of water but 
the rale holds good generally, ’ 

.L • Muhanomadan Jats are usually considered inferior to 
them Hindu and Sikh name-sudEes as cultivators. They rank with 
GiSjars^m this respeet. They have not yet so completely emerged 
f^m ^e pastoral state as the others, as is shown by the situation 
of them viu^s: and the dmp, enervating climate must tend to 
detenorate the physical and, b cousequenoe, moral vigour of the 
mhabitanta of the river lowUnds. The Hmdu JaU are. Mr 
®**i*®y^'?* geiaer^y disciples of Hr Sultan Sarwar of Nigdha 
on the Derwj^t Frontier, and are distinguished from the Stkhs 
chiefly bv the u^ of tobacco and by sharbg their hea43B, They 
are called Mona Jats m oontradiatbetion to Sikh Jats." He also 

savB. " many of the Jat dans lay claim to a lUjpdt origin, while 
“'Jf tradition of any period when they were other 


CSA?. I, C. 

Ffipnlilioit. 

Outnl dti- 

tirlHitbp. 
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Populitign . 
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P^Ttwt % 34 , 
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Mr. Barkley adds, » a few only of tho older dans have no tmdi- 
noTJS^qf their fiiat aettleineiit in tills Dofib. Some came from the 
neigh^urhood of the Gargea or Delhi, otiim from the Reclma or 
mrl Doab, and & few soy thid they came from Garli Ghaani, which 
they teheve to be the city and fort of tliat name in Afgbanirtom 
tnough the name rnay really be a remmiBcence of the Gain! or 
J^jmpur, the site of wliich has ijeen pointed out by Mafor-General 
Ctnuungham near fiiiwalpindi.” They are sub-diyided into an 
enormous number of dans or goh, but Tery often tlie name of an 
^ or aub-divigion of a g6t, is taken for the name of n dan. Larce 
of comitiy, each occupied by dllagee of one g6K am not 
found here as they are in other parts of the country. The neirre'^t 
^oroRch to such a state of things is met with m the Philkur 

/r ^ ® Tillages about Kuleta 

tBardpmd). itself a yeiy large estme belonging almoBt entireh 


of rhe District 

chiefly taken from notes left by Mr. Barkley i— 




Anjlji 


AnUkTi 


Bigri 


Bphil 


Khtard^ rrar Mfiiani Md Anjl* D«ii 

hk^itzDBxArH ia Tthtil ^RwinlLfthr ftud KAmbtit 


BAjWm BpI 


Tptrp 


Bin 


Abjli. 3fkti li9]d Mathdddj 
BJEfAliiTftbiilFbmftDr. 
fn "filuft Jul|andt]J“, 

J«44 hoMnaAdlini fnTpiIiiil tUmpnr Tdhrit Pliil. 

'TVfc^ BlhdbtBirtJ* (B thw t,t of Tiliiil 

ond .Chiiniicrwil «r» 4liD vf thi> «ltn 

Ctik Kiiln tnJ rtiJtV W*[fliiB] fn Tdldll S-.b^nj hbS uti 

Vifir 1 liiilr'l Itrid nhkm in Mulrii KbIIb 

sluftttpir, r'aridmkdfB, Obfiii HjI*.., brr uar Liikhfe. UoUii w.vl^ 

/•*i JnJlnruJinr 'taNn. ltulhsmniicl*n%^, 

?r«rEtion,,(i^...a „uua « 5 wLk(Bir 

fviT* Ah Did fil lh% hte nf Tdiitt K*kj!id*k. 

trwijpu. In T«i,.j| pmi,nn,.4 

s^: utasSisK'’’’? ^ ‘“S:.: s t* s 

m^Mllr h»||r phlJvEl^bai ^'udS ntn 

AldlwiliB. th« flm "Bllfco^ to,Forth SiMh 

■ tklf BoS 

_ 
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BbdlLMT 

Bifiug 

Bhk 


Vhihn 

Cbbakii* 

riiLCiLA 

Didbri 

Dkp 

Dkidii* 

BlUffi 

Dktiiwij 

Ulul Lub 

DbEfldift 

Dotinj 

. ,U(&rcbi 
tfwiiiiifil 

Oof^jfk 

‘Oblftl 

m\ 






« h# 




■ «l 


■7 


-■>-I 

tPi 


i4-l 


Bbdl^ Jait n.i'b fdabii at BbuUnr in Eho Phitlimr I'aliiil, BbdllKr 
NakCidAtr Tibiil^ Jusd; Slantlar 'm vt JaUtiscScr. 

Bidiig; {7t BltIh Iiuld jAadbi!!, Ffrbipur^ HaipoTp Lalnmafiifii amJ 
KjamuitB In TulLvit Kkirtabiibr^ Bating wtm Uald juori uf Cbak 
Eflle^ Ip tbs wn« iir^ ^rhapt tlit 

Blrk Jats bald Bb k and JajlGimuifai fa tha' riulljiELr Tkbail, Bfrb'vrAi iu 
tlmt of IS'awiAbji.br^ and iplinra fa Bi»ra {11 ihmt uf Jalluadiir. Tticiu<af 
! Sfrk tAUlitd aen- iratn ChaWbliana In Ouirinwita* in wbiiTti dlartf^ci tbia 
clfli] of JiJii, tboja callbit Vhkt UTbi-jnnnietDaf, fl4)0 or !jSO agyii 

and worfl aftarv^tdi Ji^jLlr' I jqto 4 paifii, tlt» j^roptifitota of uqs %:t wItibII 
cmigratesd an4 /eulbd ai innu-JlfUk. 

Bap^ra Jata baJ4 Boplmil atjd iltarafa Jetovril md Bij? Ja^wal in'Tib^l 
PbitUbrk aad bold luilf Pr>4gffGr m TftbdK JoltdiiJiiT. 

CbAbU Jal-i bold Sdri paTtgf ^iilEnadd{h|iar lo Janundaf Tahai], 

BArapur bi FblUaiir Tabtib Biiibll llabatadpiir, b^lf I’klwaodf □oar 
Batura IQ find part of CbibJt naar Mai^ar Ifi Hamib'«br Tabail. 
Qbbobarjata Siold Oiliokaraq Tnra^j iwo-^hirda Pii'a «bd paita of JatOwal, 
BIr jeiawii 4nd ^lo-ibainprirlll Fbllla^r Tafaill, iMaadBr in. Nanvabobf 
and of Bb iL'pdr {0 jqilmidar Tjtbnl. 

Cbima Jati bald I'^Juia Kalan aud part i^E CbSma Kbdnd paar ^umaba], 
and CMma Kalin and l^tilird ooar Bliiini., iil| la tba Fb1 ilaar Tabalb 
CbAtta Jail, a olaa u^Hodatad mih tbem let tba Gnjiiawila DiiirioL, hold 
tivo^birdi of Db-andoiril Eh ^'akodir ’Fahiil. 

Didhrf Jail bold Jlubaddlpor^ Tlanlitpur, and Bblkblw^l of Faltohgarb iti 
ibo h*t of iht- ^laTraahiLbf Tib^if. 

OfiO Jata bold part oE Baialpttr In Tabal!: Nairajibiibri part of Tat Bbcr 
Sbagb !□ Taluil Nakodari and JLanibi bi Tab^l Jii|lsMadar+ 

Dbiidda Jala bold Dhufdn naiM' Laroba in Tobufl |p|iut;dar^ and at Bbadibi 
JDaalatpnrp Dbadda Hartpor and Dbadda Dabnafti TitHikL NabOMlar^ 

Dboi4 Jlii bold tbo Jju^ rlHaitfii □! Kaeia Dbeflac acd Banpt Dhataiiiii In iha 
i Pbnlaur Taban, and that of Balpar aaar Jamibor in JaBdndiLr, Tbo 
, Trlllagos tn tbo FbilLanc Tabiil nro nj^iued aftaa tb* fouddara^ Kana and 
Bang, wbo cama fratn Ibe nnfjibbotirbood oE Diibi aboai 150 joarm ago, 
Dbaliwil Jnia bold Kaitgnlirila and BrtpowAI aod abarai in ^nnoabai^ 
Babapprp Honadrpari Buitlnpqfh iuid Narobe In tba FblllatLrTabflil, iharaii 
ID Dbaliffilp Bllocbati, and Kanknb Kila iu Kabodar, iwojHiElu of Klla- 
bakra la Jallandort N^asgal and ihjtrpt m PubiirauaT'a and ^Ipor {h 
N avaibafar. Tb^y are oda of tba pjAdmniBBiii cnatea In Lbe Feroupon 
Diitriot and the ndjoimng f atiila and Kibba torritory^ 
fibnioo Jata bo'd Ibn^TDino BniowiSl and pi rtf of Hann Mciadi^ and 
KStbaii^rblD JaUandarTaliillp Bnmand purta of JaGrpor and Jalilptar 
KaL£.it iu Nnkedaf Tahiil add Mondl and part of Mdahampiir In tbo 
PbElkor TabiTf, 

Bblndia Jala h Did Horoii And Bblndaa in Phillanr Tabtib Rab.pa npar Un- 
t^idparaod part of Mabinddpnr n™- Awar in Nawailmlir Tabjit* uid 
part of Biiiplnd ita Jabamlar Tabifl, 

Ddtiiil JaU bold Dof ittj KnliOi Kbolce|if ifn tbrae-focnrtba of Pawidara in 
iha FbLIlldr Tjihiil and Doilbj and a aham in Kbaik^r Kalin la thnt nf 
^awAihahi', At l^awidam tboj aaj tbaj^ ^aean twm tbo Bangw toiiarde 
thn Ganip^i but do not knoir iba exact locaMlr. 

Bain nr Bbio JaTa hold Partnpurm Ebmni par' and ann'rooftb Sloikimnur 
^ in TBbail PbitUtcr^ 

Qaraba Jita hnld Garcbni half 9a| Ka^ln and pnrt of Mnlka in Ibo STafraababir 
■ Tafiail, nod i»rt of Ibajab In that of Pnfllaar. * 

tbLrbnfil Jhti hold ptttr of Jifbrpar and Kaakrab Kila in Lbn Nakodac 
Tahiil and Knt in tbat of Fbillanr^ 

Tim QoinjiL Jata oE Bnrl'a niad Qaliwil In tho PbitUor Tobril arq 

regard Id u a aiib-divl^LE>n or farnJty {at} of tbe Dhlilom Jait^ 

Bonn] Jata hold Batfnda, Gnkar and Ooial all m the Xawaabnhr Tabiil» 

Oil Joia bdl-d two out nf ai£ iiaiNi in JaLnihir Tahaib jQllandur^ Qi\. of 
AdbaglEi and part nf Kiahangarh in the lanie fakoll, 0il and part of 
KhanpsT in Naltodar Tabhl^ lilndm In PhUlaur TAball and part of Mahnl 
Ebord niur Awarin Kawubahr TakilL ^ Jkaniiaadnn Qila bold EaElian 
nw Taiwan in, PMllanr. Ttial tbej baTi loun boia aetLied in tbii diitric^ 
eppPfarl fE^m the itatdniimt of Ibn Btndhni of Amioi Ealin that tha^ wore 
Ijrotlirbt tbire by (HI Jata. > They arealtoonn of th* ptindipal Jat tribea fa 
iho Paros^poni Diitrfofc, 

tter Jata are foand at Hemnd Cotie Horik in Lbe Nakodar Tabiili at Fadi 
Jlglr and K&la in the Phniuir TkbiElt abare In Ifalpnr near A war 

in Ui« Nan'aahabt Two-tbirOe of Alimpar in JoUniidar Tabail am 

hold by Mnbnmnudan Her Jati* At Hbr In iba KaltotUr Tabail a. t§cj 


CHAP. L & 

Jat clam. 
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GB^I,C. — - 

JBQilb«r 

JttlllAl 


JhMjM 

■Hykngix 


Ku( 


Lm 


K^cr 

X4lDb 

ItUu 

JhJiugirt 

KbKtkir 

EhW4 

l^\m 


Kutiix 


flld Til liM li«v« na tnditidm gf ^gir Atit SBtllguttbt. Tbw ht 

tbfl 7 ^Tfr beJ 4 tbg Tuscan for 1,000 xMTt which taiul tm uBdantogS „ 

mauiiag B3Bi]il7 g p«riodol llid*SDitc duntigi). 

I held Phftrilk ftod ihmi in Uudlpur And Uuwdr in tin 

iwwAilinhr Tnhiil, nod hold Chitti utd ihiuo in K,hQjp4r in thit of jAlh^ 

iutUw Jit« hold turb of SArmuipBrin Jtdloodiu- Tiktil. At TnlWAiidi 
Jiodlw ABid QkUin inibBMnieTAliBiMhB/ Attr Mob*min*dAni. 

JmLnt JaU hold Jaiuliila< A TlliAm nyintt Bbl ILDOO lull nnaiu nmil 
Jubnl^ ud Bbni* in Sdnnr Kalin Adbikati in tbo FbiUw Tabu*' hold 
Uatelka (a&H- iandiiln) in tb» KmlmdAr TnbiiL 8nisiSpBTMnijidlb 

(wb*i» tbaj V9 Iiylwl Hnund; aa Hwy an> tho’amul^b* 

Ao^pitrfor fbB rMolpt Of th«offtHngnmade bj hiadticinlw) ud^^ 

of Oopilpur or Bidbipiir m the Jollabdcrr a pen 

PBKOI Jhaja Khnrd £ttToh*ilPbillwai,d 
pn of GohlmMAn In Tihul ^ awuhiJir-. “MWfcr 

Jbang^Jat* iwld M^pdpnr, Jagatpor, BBghaamh Jhn™ „d Lbi«» 
r«i«^Laroka m ibn hnwnababr TnMl • Diiipar („ tlui^lduLi, „j 
n^ Kdhanpnr In that of f Bllondur. Ubi, MnianS^ii^ 

of ihti familyt wad \m iuoaLJj cw}\*d ChwadJtrL hii fAmilr h^nnir k ** 

powlinn ha™ befo™ Ih. Bili ^ t^fc 

potitioo lo main himwlf niMtor of (bft ■onoandiag oouItt ^ ^ 

E.WI^g JMi bro found wi Kwsg Saliibu wnd kuir im thm wawti/Xf ifc* mr t 
dar Tabril, Kang Ohgla and K-ng Iums, K^n ^•^V 

M^iwil.’-nT*Oowfan In t J a 

Pbillaar, Kang neu ^hon Kharhhnwil. and half the rillio of^ilSuJl! 
in N*w*<hahr. and m Jullandar T^Piaig KolaJtbBr* Ki^u 
^maalpor .» .bared l-twoa. Hea. 

Sikh Sh^ of tbo SJtodw Thb.il 

^nnoatad with it by nurnago when thoj eetahliahod^ihetriiiHi^f^ 
l£n Blogb Ohiibop who wu tbtlr leulm' at th* iltn* nt 
IfH himae^r of Lhic twq% and a natifo of Kanir an ihm ^cl tu< * 

Bid IB S4.di« nt C.0 lima ™ddoa p bat 0^« 
by tbo Hvor, ibvy diipemd, nod estobliibed tliocaiet^ la ^th^dv 
yo^frt on both *ld*a at tJiO iiw, Kwait Juu wu 
wbSisli ffliamaBd belDDfing to tho H^ld town. Th«T harA ^ bmdi 
t^r nr^naJly cn.nf™*'™ Sarh 

•il tbo diftncte of tbo old Amiitw J>iiiEioii, ^ 

^er Jot« hold E^nleWr Ndrpor, vQd twcHilii^g pf ftjphii vt-^n^ r 
>eLwuh«hr Tohnl, pvt of mthm in ihv, of FhnUyr ^ td 
that of JTakodv and Kfiti in that oT Jullundor. " ^ “ Khinplir in 

iEdJsTli Jetfl hold KihllClIdilmiD nnd Lj&kJbiPUi’ tii TahKH Vh bw-x ■_ 

Kaloa or Ealn J^ati bold Coakrllii, Moiitanor, Kilwin utd nvt a^ 
near Kiari&rpnr lu the Jntiundiir Tah«|/ ^ ^ all 

M^n late (MahemiDAdan) ato fottnEi with othflre at Paobhranfrm . k 

th. 

‘■r™^ 

KandbanJaand FhabowiainTlahiil PhiJiann ^ “fl paJt* of 

Kba^ra Jau held Kabatitiuiru. Ladha Ganja and dju-u «r n— - j 
Uibal la Tahiti PhllUiw; ‘ ^ Sisanri ud 

EhatkarJatefaoldUaitggwAl, EhatharKhard ud oarLa c rv' - 

Tihiil Salccdaftad Khaiim »i-ahiU PbilifljT ^ ' “’’****‘ “* 

“* i^hah ir, Taltiii 

pwiirietowof Tftkkh&r. amoygifc eba 
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Malfal 

Mili 


MiiIteIgt 

Ui<tboq 

Mn]£D4% 

I?4hq1 

NiuTB 

Klp4l 

PliluJ 

FilBtqii 

Em 

Elnu 

B#nj 


tho J.ll„«4ar T*h,ir. 

uf LMh„. .boat (J fJS rtUt hDld.“'“’ "*** ®'1S>' 

^XiTrsKLVJT; 'feif, A SS'SSi. 

ilftflj wu & ^qlliai w Hobq Jtt, a fdll^war ai CJiRlur 

I *«“ .ba.t Buoff* ,«„ Wm .ad 

hi," £i"“2‘;.v'L2?,'™ca“ n^iiij.., ^ 

orijfinnll; rron, nhiflt, )n IfoahUrEiaj- irlu; *'*' 

Tii^ra art, Mid U, W h«a ^i„£ Tfi ] ? ■?? 

. lai^adi ? f"? Ariin* rr^,„ ATcwiI arp^N.^^^ 

.stsrerfe;-**^ “- .» 

• I rriisr* 

.h* Im. 

■ Muadi SM„ia thas. W. cHb, 

‘ I -H i*™ Bilg. J„ T.b.it 

, FAd)^ Joj* told Shtironvaiin, Bbd^hrf, Paitiin JlndwiT Na™ A 

l»rt of MBMpijr, 111 in tbft Sswuhahr TahiH, ' ^ 

in *”'*''*• Uii 

Jlnliaiiiftiiitlan J»tt hull) U tptiaiih uf tho 
R*ra Jnt.l,dda,n..nd iHt^ontthn id Uadri f 
totHodMa tho btl ar thuNakoJir T^hiil 1 h*; ^ ^^'*,*** 

Kifidhall. nmr Delhi, nnd eTftin dB 4 Ci>nt fnvm^^B^J^r 

|S«fi Jet* held 3n« Janda ih«l (wh-e th-i 

I ^Qb-tiEDin-fufKn JkIi of IliJ'i riM anil hklf lpi Hindi m v ^ ^ onj^il ta 

I Kalin ,a Ihet af Nt^adar. nd t«rt af Si„pa, i„ th« J^wih/h'f'”“ 



CEIk?J, C. 

PopaXatiim^ 

Jut cUtki- 
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CHAEIC 


3iar4 


FopnUtion. 


SJdbn 


$iiidbu 


Sotar 

Silnir 

^iogb^ 

Spd« 

SohMl 

Thijidi 

Upd 

Util 

Faniak 


1 **'*• Tilli«# »rSimTii, Mulihiiu on* of tb* tbi«a 

Tm»Ko of Piad«ri. in tUm Ph^lJur T-b*tl. 

^fcZrT:;? ?“ *''e* PK«*llfciii tbe rhtllio*- 

B^rio SiilikpuT n^d TilwBadl g^um ia Ui»t, of 

Bjrapind KoUii* (.>B« one of twBlwn ihiffii b*!ti^ h«U 
DbuUii*, Pli*l|io»i Cliak Sali^Lra. Clu^ Indbiia 

.Utad la KQtbiwil, allihtb; umo a.S«t* 
tb* ■ana *^ Krtap of Ti\hfCW of 

•s^b^TtT^ ’"-i* ^ fMiid ID th# DEfiriet. Vfh,E. Uio lotTHriAl 

in ‘hft Doib, GuTJb SioAta of BBi«pfhtl 

?rnflir. *h*" AhlB*ili, ^SinUr 

®** fiirth#MlQaWii.pu Qiuot«*r. 

StlodMOf *r Nakodw, ah«o ibCit'vhBn *Ad la 

kid ^ iD tfa« tami iBliiJI, Tkffj' 

Twiil it etnak aod JbffB Sio^k in PhfllBa? 

^ ^ 1 ? TI ^ “1 Mid part oftliat of Pdnnmvfr* in 

iiIll!rZsH^^* ?!fT*** llti»ew*Bplir Bill a obirt la lL]30j.k{tmf fn 

bhoiTfvar ID Mtna Tobtll Dad hold EomDleir Ja Nabodu Tkhin 
Ii^ Iti* ^ho Blit Httlora. nn DDok *r,d d Jpti- 

ramo 400 y^„ from PbfU Jf»hi4j, ih, sritfiaH HDt of ika 
V’I ^IDDD** eJ PmkiiU, Jfttd lud 

in thfi f^nnorfoDndpd Hinilrplir oad Sidbaih 

Tk« I !“ a fonDdod two fillup.! neir tHiiitugar. 

i # *‘"i dufcoDt from ibo 8b>lli bdipdti of Jnimlaor. 

Bikhl iu kJLITu eiDrtioia DDd 

Eiin . f^v'; JoBoodw, DDil u .Inwi id Khoibor 

iod 4if«idl Si in N'DWMtDtr, UoAbjunpor io PbilloT, 

tb^sf^rnU^nt^iS^ JDlDlpo? KjJin is Ndtodor Jo Tionp d 1« 
thi r^k- ^ * jiafpdif who erosuxl th* Sotlel ond bnmt 

l«MS,ioihODb«nMoflbE British S 

WT^fcTa 

fl" Poll llncthi, and put of Cl.thfl fn 

fialifti Jata hold -Allaanriib: afidj iKohailn^p- tTkif bji. _ri 19 

"‘'mou/PDD^ l^r ThJndito twi^hiriT ’padbioD 
WohDl KkuBl ,n th, K.w„!hDkr TDh.il, „d PilraMo Th.t oTphj/ 

diil-ltS niill*^w^wtkkifti^l'“^***^ AiUmpor b iDbiil Jtdlqo- 

-a tj 'z ou’^/* Slit* 

OoMowilD DWriot. DDd 1^: 

■Mdi BC^Bltwl ptBPrioUrTriohi*? !fj,-^ K»panh*l. Btolp. Bo »ftor. 

r P ril^hl^ irfajiah h|i ^noeDdasti iham hold. 
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JuLLCyDra Dist.] 


J&f^. 


The following clans It will suffice to name, as being less 
portant in this District;— 


im- CHif.tc. 

FdltoJatioiL 


Mbir. 

Ar^hh. 

Bhdtf. 

Blbf, 

fl*reh, 
ttwyit m, 
Bacbhfv, 
Buhim. 

RAth. 

BhagwiSi fil), 

BtiKrali^ 
llbKlI £M}. 

BMW 

BiLo^^iLn. 

BulfiL 

BowaI. 

Bqddhan. 

BMq, 


I 

Ckiohar« 

Bahut. 

Dtmb. 

I 

Dhimdq. 

tlluDql^ 

Bhiutawir. 

Blscd, 

DluLar, 

DhE££. 

I DiaL 
Duknli^ 
04dr£, 
Q-furvIk 
OdUd, 

^ Ghd^b^ 
Gfiroll^ 

durcao, 

a^Lf. 

I EKibsfii. 


HlndaJt 

Hoti. 

HanM. 

JtiilL 

Juiar^ 

Uta, 

Jmranda, 

Kajltw 

Kiia SitD^biL 
Kami^ 
KAodlilta, 
Eabke. 

Kha*, 

KbarwHfi 

Khkm. 

blit tar. 

Eb^Dktmil^ 

l-agfrH 
Lert (M>. 
Uiadtre, 


Lddbn^ (M), 
Mandi^ 

3Aand£lLSr (M;. 

Mfta ttao. 
Xatifim, 

Mann. 

Habba. 

Uta^blfl. 

M^im. 

M^ndi. 

Narq. 

Kaibi 
Niltlag fat). 
NSn™, 
Paudar, 
Pinj/jta tH>. 
Pathar, 

Fqtltu 


Patiwfi). 
Eaaanda, 
BadhAiu. 
Bid bn, 
SaliL 
Salnsr^ 
Sbairiad (MX 
EEd. 

■Sfadbar^ 

SpmaL 

^CLFifll 

Takkbar, 

Tamioi^ 

T*jL 

TbaKlllK 

Tiad. 

TiDdifir. 

Totifl. 

m 

Tdftg, 

tlMpdri^ 


Jat 


The only exclnsiTrely ilusalmnn tribe of Jats wliich Is notice- ii«(it,intia 
able is the Kan fa or Eonja who bolds the five villages of Kauja, 

Dhnrul], Nanral Fida, Alamgfrpur and Kotla Kanja in the north of 
Julhuidnr Tahsil where tho Kingra eho enters the District, sharing 
the last of these with Arams, They say their ancestor was a giant, 
who accompanied Sultan Mahimid of Ghazni in one of his invasions 
and settled down here as he liked tho conntiy. His name was 
^i Muhammad, or Manjd, and be was nick-nWed Koh-^ha^ or 
little mountain, on account of his size. Tlie change from Koh-cha 
to Kauja^ or Kolija is simple/” ITtat tlioy are true Jats is shown 
by their intermarrying witli Jats only. MaiTiagoa between members 
of the same occur, but they wiU not marry near relatives such 
ad cousins, tho'iigh tho Muhammadan religion favours such mar¬ 
riages, The 5 villages are all said to liave been settled from Khera, 
now a deserted site (//leA) in tho neighlwurhood. 


Six other clans (Sim, Sadlid, Arak, Sin, Dlmnoeand Eh>inkhun) otbar Ui.. 
claim to be of Arab descent, and so originally Muhammadans. The saimia J»t*. 
other Muhammadan Jats were converted at various times since the 
reign of Akbar. Tlio Muhammadan data of Nawashahr say theii* 
ancestor vras one Mahr MatM, who ruled at Patti, in tlie Easdr 
Tahfiil. His deseoudants Iwcame Muhammadans in the reigns of 
Akbar and Alamgfr, about which thne, too, they came into this part 
of countiy in search of pasturage for their cattle, as their old home 
had l>ecorae too narrow for them. According to their account, they 
came rfd Sultunpur, Julhindur, and Phagivara, and crossed the Beas 
at the Naushahra ferry, a rather circuitous route. Tiio Nabodar men 
say they came from the Forozoporo District, some in Sikh times, 
some previously. They can give no account of their early history. 

U> WhtEt Blbor Iid4l Mdot (m ia IC2&, Dfldwir Khin jqfned Um iti 

Ih^ nelghbdUrhcHid oomiaip on bjP Saltlupiir ipd ^oehL TMl K^bi if pttttiqliir K»ajii 
wiLidL lifi Jp tiia dlrnst 1 £el« l»t» 5 €u SuSiinpiir ^^4 Maio^ (EnkiaVa MimDiri ef Bibar. 

Jionclon, 1820, p. SM), ^ 
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CHA^I, C. !^oiigh tlie Jflts do not attach gnch importanco to tbeir 
Fopqlatian. gene^ogies aa the Bajpilta do, theirtmVifsfs arenli^nysable to ti^ce 

gutiorations back, and the practiL’C of 
ifTifticii, erectingyaJCTTii^ in commemoration of an ancestor, at which certain 

ceremornes are performed after the birth of a aoii, tends to keen nri 
a knowledge of tlieir ancestry. These arc generallv meri 

mounds of earth or sundried bricks, but when a family can' affor^l 
It, a mt^onry structviro or a small tank is soraetitnes substituted, 
mere tlie family Las emigreted from its original homo, they serve 
to keep the fact m the recollection of iU members. 

Amongst H i n du, and bikh Jata, the rule prohibitinw marriaffe 
between persons of the same family name or tjdt, tends to maintain 
the permanence of tho got 3nl>divisious, by rendering it imiwesiblo 
for araeinbor of one got to enter another except by adoption, and 
sometimes preserves the memory of a new j/ni having branched of! 
from an older one, the members having always on this account 
abatemed From intermarrying. Midiumniadan Juts, thoneh as 
noticed m the case of tho Kauja Jata, less strict in observing ’the 
rale a^mst intermarriage between memljoi's of tho same got are 
BO far induenced iiy tlie rule that when a member of another gSt 
settles m a rillage, wliei'e lie is aUowed to succeed to nroportv in 
wnsequence of marriage, he continues to belong to his originaredf. 
iliis IS one of tho many surrivaLs of practice originally rendered 
necessarj by tlio laws of Hmdii societ j. 

The Jat of the Jullundur District is in no way inferior to his 
brethren elsewhere. Aa has been well said of this triljo * " Ilis 

manners do not bear the impress of generations of vrild freedom 
winch marks the races of onr frontier mountains. But ho is more 
honest, more industrious, more sturdy, and no less manly than they 
sturdy independence indeed and patient vigorous labour are iua 
Wrongest eharacteristics. He is independent and he is self-w illed • 
but ho IS reasonable, peaceably inclined if left alone, and not diffi- 
cidt to manage ' (Census Import, 1381,1., 221). But a Jat is much 
better as a servant than a master. The innate boorislmesa of the 
Jat IS seen at once when he is asked to provide a pair of buUoeki 
to go a stage, Tiini Singh Ghaiha knew his tiibcsmeu well when 
he eaid a Jatsnose reached to ilooltan, and that if he lost a 
F^i - offence, there would still be enough remaining, 

^nplying that ho was a stranger to shame” (Prinsep's llanleet 
femgh, p. 09, Isotej. 'ITere is no form of crime to which the jlts 
as a whole, are addicted, but certain villages as has alreadv been 
said are strongly suspected of female infanticide. ^ 

The Bajputs are the third most numerous section of thp 
^ms, at a long tlist^ce, as they have 
fiffure*! in '^11 ^ numbers. As will be seen from the 

Jn^ Jruhamraadans. Tlio fhiipiits 

important position in the District than they 

do now, and they m many ways preserve the traditions of their 


Fttnfr 3 *^ 


Ghoreicdhm. 


JraxoyooB 
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former pi'tyomioence. T^ieir principal estiitqa bavc the aim CHAP. 1, (j, 
which generally distinguishes old estates held by important bodies pntj^i.H 
of proprietors from tliose subsequently formed in waste or con¬ 
fiscated lanils, though in many eases some portion of these estates ^ 
has passed into the linuds of proprietors of other castes. Their 
own tradition is that under the emperors of Delhi, prior to the 
Sikh contest, the J nUiindur Doiib was dmded into 36 pargenas, 

33^ held by Ki1 jputa, (llaliilpur, Budipind and Garha) by Jate, 

and 1 (Jullundur) by PathiJns. 

As the Muhainmadan Rajpilts are converts from Hinddism, 
they follow* some Hindu customs. Some keep Hindu Brahmans 
w'lio assist at marriages, on which occasions certain Hindu customs 
are especially followed. Among them may be mentioned, making 
a square of flour, appijdng henna to the hands and feet, the giving 
of prepnta by the maternal relations of the bride and bridegroom, 
stamping the wall of the house iritli Iho open hand after immersion 
m rice-water, anointing the bridegroom, fastening charms attached 
to a bracelet of coloured thread on tlic right urists of the bride 
and bridegroom, putting a fringe of flowers ovi^r the l)ridt?prooni^B 
face, and cutting off a pieco of a jhaiul tree (if available, if not, of 
a ter), when the bridegroom mounts his horse. 

Tiro Rjijpdts are most numerous in Jullundur and Nawasliahr, Oiieriba- 
tho Tahsils nearest the hills, whiclv contain more than two-third a 
of the tribe. In Julhindiu-, the Rajpllt villages form a broken line 
round the Tidisil, Ijeing most numerous in the north-east, and least 
so in the south and south-east. In Xawashahr, Riijpiits are found 
everywhere in force, except in the nortli-west third of the I’ahsil, 
whei'o they arc scantily represented; they are most numeioiis 
along the east border, and old bank of the Butlej whore the long 
yillnges lie partly in the u^i-lands and partly in the Bet. In 
Phillatip, they are more scattered, but here too, many estates on 
the old bank of the river arc owned by lEftipitfa. In Nokotlav, this 
tribe is found mostly in tho south-west, but has some villages in 
the ttorlk-cast, on the Befn, nor far from some Philluur Bdipilt 
estates. 

The Gliorewahas are found in the greatest number in the south Th* oho». 
and east of the Kawasliahr Tahsil, as well m m «.c ».ljomi..g 'e.“» 
Gai-hsliankar Tahstl of Hoshiarpnr, but they also hold estates in 
the cast of the Phillaur 'fahsil, and the Gmnd Trunk Road between 
Pliagwdra and Phillaur may be regarded as approximately tlie 
Ijouudaiy between them and the Manj RdjpiUs. They are proprie- 
toiu or part proprietors of Rdhon, Nawasliahr, Gunachaur, Jadala, 

Awar, Baglaur, Hion, Kamdm, Navihro, Aprs, Massani, Indlna and 
other places of lees importance. 

The Nawashahr and Phillaur Ghorewahas give almost the same 
account of their arrival in this country. In Bambat 1130 or 1131, 
two brothers, Ahwaha or Havi'tiha and Kachu-dha, eons of Ihijd 
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CHAP^I.C. JMn, came from Kot Kurmitn or Kiinv^n on a pilgrimage to 
Popni^tioii. tJawaltt Muklii, Near Aruk or Rakh, a pla«e in LodkiiSca, cloac 
Thgchtiwr t*>ey “et Shaliiiboddm Ghori, who wm then the 

iribK Ba^pnte ruling tuonarch. They had a fine horse wliicU they presented to 
the king, who, in return, gave each as mticli count ry as he could 
nde round m a cby. Hawaha took this side of the Sutkf, and 
Kacliv™lia the other aide ; and at night-fall, the former threw 
down ]m spear (aeJa), where is now the village of Belkiiina, to 
show the limit of his domain; while the latter marked the soot 
ho had armed at by hia bracelet on the site of the 

present v^age of ^ngan^h After this Kachu dha returned to 
Udaipuj', but Hawaha stayed hero and held both territories. 

The accounts of the successoi's of Hawuha are very various. 

A. Acco^g to one version, furnished to Mr. Barklov 
by biileman Khan of IWhoii, the successors of Ehju Hnwiiha, for 
U genera^o^ all entitled B^jh, wore Sitinaur.Sirikand, JIurkand 
Baddeo, Tokl^^^h Uhar, Utho, JaspS Prithi: 

and of Bhiusi. From these the following am deaconded 

-dGagintl. GarM,.„ka; 

Jihhm —descended from 4 brothers Rann ^ 

Ajeo, Lakho, ^a), &iso, Jliam, Pakho and Uilho, aU entitled 
His ancestore are said to have come fi-om Km SI! ' 

Jaipni- and he himself came from Kotgarhln riL rTT?’ 

Tahsil to Sliekhoraazaro, and thence to SlS.. - * 

BiUoD. Ho . 0 . 1 1,« .on.', oTof S“ t'-!’'"’ 

oontinued ffiodte. If fti oonqnoot of wSn “ffoSofl 

alogy, and who was in 1878 about 70 years of «w the gene- 

ni.a„ “***■ 

Which i.oou.o.,),.n/«„f^ ^hS^'inrdS^ 
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called, accoi-ding to Na\mliaLi* tradition, after the sons of 
Uttam, tlio fourteenth in descent from Hawalia. There was a 
thirtwnth brotlier who became a KttlanddVf a Muhammadan 
ascetic. The Fhillaur Ghorew^as say Jalmal, their ancestor, 
had 13 sons after whom the mnhts are called. They are the 
following:— 

R&ip&I feiiiid in Nawaehnhr. 

SeoB^r found tn Nawashahr and 
Umballa. 

Bbtmsi found in Nawashnlir, 

Pbillaar and Garbaltankar, 
found in Gnrlifhaukar. 

Sahnpd) found in Nairoahabr, 

Jai Chand found in Kawashabr 
nod PbiUaur. 

Of these names only 1—4, 7 and 8 agree with those given by the 
Naw^hahr Ghorewahas. The latter mentioD one Sahn Chand, 
who Is probablv the same as Sahnpdi. Some of the Ghorewdlma 
remained Hindus, but most of them gradually were converted 
to Islam, principally in the reign of Aurangzeb, The Nawashrihr 
men say their real clan is Kbs/ml, those of Phillaur say Koitk<j^h, 
and that Ghorewdha is only the name of a siilwiivision («)) qf 
the clan (ffit). The former are contented to say lhat the lioi-se 
given by the brothers was a very fine one; the latter assert it was 
the offspring of a river-horse and an ordinary terrestrial mare. 

The nine eft A of of the GhorewiiLAS above mentioned are 
Garbs h an kar, Punitm, Sarow'a, Simii, Gunachaur, KarhSm, Batenda, 
Ihilton and HfiSn, of vrhich the first four are in tlie Gai'hshankar 
Tahsil of Hoshiiirpur, and the others in this District, 'Ilie twelve 
mafedn are Matewiira in Ludhidna, Bamundra and Birannjur in 
Garhshankar, Juddna in Phillaur, Bahrain, Awar, Bhin, Kahma, 
Karihti, Bakhlaur, Jildla and Bhaiira in Nawashalir. Tlio data say 
that a rhhaf is an important tribal centre and the ituilcdiitm inferior 
one. In the darbdr at a marriage the used to get a certain 

gintnity for each chhat of which the trilw could boast and half as 
much for each meft’da / Re. 1 per I'lthnl and sunas 8 per mukdit. 
The rhhftt and tmMii thus measure the dues paid to mirdsis at a 
marriage of the member of a tribe or ffSL The more important 
the got, the more would be the number of cMatii and tttakdns and 
the more expensive the wiir wfs fees. They are said to have 
reached Rs, H per rhfiaf. Mr Barkley was given the Ghore- 
waha ehkat as Garkshankar, Buhon, Kanmn, Puminj, Simlf, Mir 
Jabhar (himilv of wiausw), Mian Amir AUShah (Pir of Garhshankar), 
Pir Hassan Jehdnya of Rdlion. Thus a c/f7i<d does not necessarily 
imply a place^ bnt Only a name, whether of a place or person in 
honour of which or whom the tnitdsijs get fees at marriages. 

It is very difficult to disentangle from this jumble of R^jpiSt 
legends the real truth as to who the Ghorew^as nctuaUy are. 


Dip found in Kawashatir onit 
LudhidDa. 

Maiu found ia Ladhidua, 

Rajpiir found in HoBhidrpur, 

Salk bo found in Lndbiiua. 

Ajd found is, Hoshidrpar. 

Bhiip found in Dcabolla, 

Ladiid found in CDballa. 


CBAP. I.C. 

Fopotatim. 

Tbo Q bm- 
w^hi fiijpuu 
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CHA^I,C. In the first place it is necessary to point out that if Eot Kurtn^n is 
Fopnifttion. ’7?^^ , ®^ VLSually done Trith the modern Udaipur, considcr- 
Tbr GW arises, as the KachwAlias (which the Ghorewfibas 

wihi apparently cianu to l)e) did not belong to Udaipur but to Jaipur. 

A possible e;sphmation is, as Mr, Purser suggests, that Kot Kurmiin 
13 only a general name for the seat of the Kachtvdhas, ifcuraid and 
JacAim iMth meaning tortoise (Tod U. 323). The statement that 
their real clan is Koahtil shows that the Ghorewiihas are referring 
to the Jaipur RSjpdts who claim descent from Cush, the second 
son of Ifema, Emg of Koshiiia, whoso capital was Avodya, the 
^demOude; and this agrees with theK^hon tracUtion given 

Assuming that Udaipur is only a popular misUko for Jaipur, 
we have stdl two main difficulties. First, as to the date of the 
Ghorewfiha conquest. As mentioned above Sana Udho is only 10 
^nemtions from Mi*, Barkley's informant who was about 70 in 

therefore have lived lie fore 1530 A,D. nor 
can Bnyi Eujpal have lived ranch before 1330. 

* ,'^f to Rajii Hawiiha bring us 

to about 10/0 which corresponds ivith the date Sambat 1130 
aetim ly assigned to his meeting a-itli SliahHbuddjn; but Shahab- 
udtbn s first invasion of India was not til! 100 years after that 

open question whether the Ghorewdhas 
established themselves in this district in the 11th 12th or 14tli 
century. It seems at any rate certain that the division of the 
coimtry took place while they were still Hindtis. The proprietors 
of Gunacliaur were (wlien Mi*. Barkley wrote in 1878) 12 gener* 
ations from one Eai Kallu who became a JIusalm/n and took 
the name of Kami4luddin. His brother Kanj 11 is the ancestor of 
J^e Eajpdts of Shebhopur Baglanr who liave remained Hindds, 
These two brothers are said to be sons of the Partiib Cband 
mentioned m the account of the Bhinsi jdf.butare perhaps further 
removed from Jnm. ^ 

• * the Kachwdlias ever get 

mto this Dismet. Pamht Maharaj Kishen. once E^tm AssistSt 
^ttlement (Mcor m JuUnndur, and subsequently Member of 
Couned in Jaipur inform^ Mr. Purser that the Ghorewdbas are 
quite uukno^ there. Mr. Barkley, in lus notes on JuSimdim 
points out that the Ghorewaha “ bards or genealogists who 

R" V reside at Kotah andBrindf in 

ptah B^df RdjpUts are not 

but Hsras, and, though the resemblance between Hard and Hau-dka 

^be^lTn'' v'f “?fi of Ghereu’dha is ^ot 

tmiStcS ^*>t-i-Akbari the Ghorewdhas are 

from )S nothing to show when or how a change 

uTr ^ i^ to GhoreuTdia occurred, so that the resemblance S 
names, though notewortliy. is not worth much more. 


(rhorewilim. 
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Jli-. Purser tUinks ibat the Ghorewtilias are probably not CHiP. I, C. 
KachwHlias, but Chaulians, a triho of whom the Httras are a aii]> pop^tieB. 
divtsion. ^ (1) It lias already l>eeu noted that tlie date ascribed to 
the meeting with Sliahabnddj'n is 100 years before that monai'ch'a 
first invasion of India. Tod (H. 420), sjieaking of the Htini 
obronides, notices that all the tnix's of the Chanhiins antedate 
their chronicles by a hundi-etl years, (2) The story of as ranch 
land being given to the two biothers as they could ride round in a 
day is only a repetition of the Bondi legend concerning Manak 
Kae, who was the Gth of the Ohanluiu race, and is, jwrhaps, the 
^me as Raja ^Muii, who the Ghoreinilias say was "the 6th in 
( escent from Kasa, son of Ram Cliiindai'.” ilorcover, the strunge 
steed given to SlmliribudiLTn, as related bv the 
1 hillaur Ghorewfthas is not iieculiar to it. There is a Brtndi talc 
concerning a charger of a Khiclii chief " wliich owed hh birth to 
the river-horse of the Pur and a mare of the Khfclii chieftains 
and m the same tale mention is made of ilie WDiidroiis Uoi'seof 
Itae Dewa, the Hiini chief, who lived in the reign of Sikacdar 
^dt (14^8 to 1517) (Tod fl. 422-428), (8) The Chauhiins also 
nave c/i/m/ and tufikdii as nientiotieti above of the Ghorewiihas. 

i, Piuser think.s it more likely that the Ghorewiihas are Chaubdns 
than tliat^ they are Knchwithas. The two tnljes may have got 
mu:ed up in the bard’s recitals on accoimt of lioth being present 
at the great battle fought by the vinitetl Rajputs under Pirthf Raj 
against Sbidaibuddm, near Taraori, a little north of Knrtii'd, in 
11J3 It IS to be remarked that Eachwiiba went back to Riijpiihma, 
which though not inconsistent ^vbtb the Ghorewiihas Ijeing Kach- 
wuhas,—for if they are Kachivabas, they were so long Ijefore the 
tmie of bliabiibufldin,—would still seem to point to a collabeml and 
not tl^ct connection with the Kachwaha. It is also unite possible 
toat Kathwalia and Baifchi have got confounded. Tlic Khfehis and 
UuHLs are both said to be descemlants of Miinak Rite (Tod n. 411 
mm Air, Fairer thinks the Ghorewsihas may be w branch of 

tho ChanJumsj but that they did not coinu from the niain l>ody of 
that triboj which found in AmhBlla and Kamol ; a^i if they did 
they would probably call themselves by the more dignifie<l name 
of the tnbe, and not by that of a clan, but came in a more straight 
Ime from Hi'msi and Hisssir (a tract of country possibly called 
Mariana after the Htirus), probably moving tip the Ghaggar river 
Hansi or Asi is stated by Tod (II. 411 and 419) to have been 
founded, or at least acquireti, by Anrrrij, a progenitor of the Hanis, 
who denvo_ their name from his having lost (hum) tliis fortress to 
Maraud of Ghazni, about 1022. Kven uow there is a ChauMn 
rolony in Hissur on the lower Ghaggar, separated by the Tdnwai- 
wijputa fro'M the main body of its tribe. Some further notice of 
this clan will be foimd in the remarks about the Mahtons. Tiie t tt 
territory in the JuUnudim Doib of which the Ghoreivdhas made \ 
themselves masters, is, according to the tradition preserved by Mr. 

Barklejp said to itave bwn bounds by tlio^ of the Jaswal^ Manj, 
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CHA^I,(. aad Mm RHjputs, and this m confirmed bv the .li« .4 in 
Population, appear as propnetorfi of the Durdafc, Baliimabad and 

t^xcr, (suppowd to be Garhshankar) makah as well as of 

^copi^ bj tliJJfara m the heart of the ^ani country. Uf these, the Danlak 

their teiTitory in the JuUundur 
W '‘ej?^eg*‘te revemiG of which was 

less than three-fourtlis tliat of the Uardak mahal, are ail probably 

to be looked for m the Hoshmrpnr District. Tlie local ti iidition 
represents the Dart ak as hamg contained 735 villfiges 

and eittending on the east l«yond Bala^anr to the Sutlej nS 

PhlS,.^' T^^?- on til® rosi^ from Rahou to 

ihiUttui, Am-a, Ludina, and Kulthun near Phagwiira. (Jm the 

bounded by the Beiu, and on theSorth it included 
2nn ijjich then included the area of the present. 

Garhshankar was a separate 4^le 

Mmo IS said to mean “habitationof thecWiaA tivo” {Ifntfin fmuhmt) 
whicli forms the natural jungle of this track. Tlie vowd in 

18 hero pronotmced short, but this dorimtion is possible a mem 

conjwtura, though it is favoured by the ab.seiiceof any place which 

hS ®f Dardhak to the par^aZ! Riihon, a 

bnck-binlt town on a sort of nromontorv proiectiiiQ- fi-om tKr. 

country- by the accumulated debi-is of centnrils 
Sn tbe capital of the Dardlmk countrv, and 

when the Ghorewndias acquired a place of aneb natural strenn-th 

of ono of the SIX sons of Ei'ma Udho, is marked as a fort in tlm 
District ma|i-the other fort there shown having been thaJ oemm ed 
by the forces of Government under tlie Sikh r,.T„ i ^ i 

s PSi! ^ 

Station, District bcbool, and other public buildings. 

oftbeRrijputsof Hiihon arosaidtodrintti,„,v^ t ' ■ 

tadTfXfaraB'rji" ■ 

leads (dodoh and the same name is mentioned in Tod’s RiIiLihS, 

Nawiishahr. besides other Fv.n if i?7 

Hindu Braliniana and bai-ds to whom thrv keep 

Bions of marriages and deaL Tliev pments on occa- 

Hindu custoinsf observe various other 

pri.dJ^f'S 

r j/ ^ iim north^ast^ south-east uud south-west of 
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JuUunUlUv iu the south-west and north-east of Kakodar, aud along CEA?. Ii 0 
the river iu Pliitlanr. The Manj Efij'ptits trace their deacent from 
the Bhatti BSjptits^ and were at one time the dominant race 
through out the south-west of the District and also on the opposite 
side of the Sutlej in the districts of Ludhiana and Ferozepore. 

The following account of their genealogy was given to Mr. Barkley 
from memory by Amir Khan, a brother of one of the lambardira 
of Ghdrka:—Salivahana 3,100 years after Krishna, from wliom he 
was 26th in descent, had 34 sons,; among whom were Tavesar, 
ancestor of the Tunwars, Eas Tavns, ancestor of the Taonis 
of Ambdla, aud Bisal, ancestor of the Bhatis. Ihina Jundal, the 
7th in descent from Bisal, ruled Bhatner. His son, Achhal founded 
Jaisaltner, From him are descended tlie l^Ianj and Bhatti tribes— 

ACHHAL. 

I 

jAflFAL, 

1 _ ^ 

Dlui]^ 

I 

Bhatti. 

One of the descendants of Manj, in the 0th generation from 
Achhal, was Mokbol, who founded Athur His four sons and then* 
descendants are shown in the following pedigree t— 


r 

Chnli. 

1 : 

Maoj* 


aOHKAL. 

I 


r~ 

Bii Ka'Io 

(founded 


f I I 

Wnini* AnK«tor Udhiti (diod 
] of the NBLw&h of without iicno). 

Tail! Du or IvQt Im Kkan. 

Shehb Cbifho. 

'-—. 


wbon 

dnoendiinti Lold 27 
plicoi Cnctndin^ 


■ I r t I T 1 

B4K Jit Jftgrioa Jjdni Kfattn. NuLrdo llnmifdt pud 3 othe? 
(founded (found^ni I W vUlngeib (3 ion a, 


TeJmn). Jpjtrlou), IfnbdrA 

Khnn (fonjidwl 


The BarppSnd, 


KHmmj (taondod 

Phiirk*\ 


loJiij, 


IhiSPd (founded 
Kbinpurp HOOT 
Apnt}* 


I 

MebmCd (toDDded 
Bji^o 
B o&r Jallandar). 


flhfBdo ifoneded 
near 
diAwilpar}, 


I 

Mnbdru Ehpti. 

I 

RciitAia Khan., 

L_ 


(— - 

By hii wife EnUor 

A^Uaddir(pmil SikeadJr (oetli L^ho 

Awml Ehen), Doikl Eheo (pnttt L«kho>^ 


By poothef w{fe, 

r”—i— ' —r~'j 

Briiiiii Iluni KLur. llphinnd Jlwe Kbu, 

Elipfi, KbftP. 


D)Tbp UpdltionA of Nayodur pod tht^T llipt Hr. Berkley^i Informut tranipoeed 

Jt^ni ppd WpLni, the letter bein^ tbe fpiher Bhekh Ctwcbo end the eiiCf^r of thp Mpn] 
Rfcjpdci of thSp EMb, pud the former the pfLCvitor of the Xpwib of Kot Im Ebpn, 
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Popalatioii. Ajauddfij, and tliei'eroreTo^froi^Sliflkli f^^moTod from 

of tilO .t»ted thAt k ™ to H.C tLeXStlSiiT'.'-’’ 

ta.iat."zr ■s.f 

tiom is scarcely recoiicilalile Vitii Aln-uJ toi Krr ^ 

authority of AIa.ud.d^nSaJyide«Zti m™l "*^^'!J'^“ 

country near Dellii. An Snviftn^t f ‘ • t V’ t«ici of 

tmlition (hat Tidai I15s waJ conrertetrtr fu*’’ \f^ '7 ^cncml 
Atbdr by Haanit MaklidtSm Jahaniva of UnchlmfSlT" 
lie assumed the name of Siiekli Chaebrt ^ ti i '' Inch 

Makhdnm Jalniniya is determbed = pi of 

door of liis tomb at Uclili^^biei inscription on the 

Hijri. which Ijc^an on Uo G 

conversion of Tidsi Diis t]TcrZZf.!u ^ P, T^n' 

cannot therefore lie dated mff fiidhei- blek*;! ar&OO f 
and lb foundation in the tiniB of Ain . i i- « «^00 years a^jo, 
years ago is thus quite iiossible tfioiu^h^ ^ ^’i «bout 430 

placed on the date. 13efm'e ilie/mm nf \fceliaiice cannot be 
is only of t-alne as Sus mt nl ? / 

CouMciidn the Man] Riiipdt ‘1 rmd the othe^ t '"i connection between 

Uho are ac ,ridoly rpUl i!!X lWa,T 

reason to suppoiie that the enonvirmti There is of course iiq 

had any real existence. tlie^shL „ t‘ 



Diftributidd 
aJ tbt M«n|. 


of tills Dolib apeak of their £3!^/ ^ ^ %P<Sts 

of ns BluUs. h, id 

that a closer connection is^ioLrnized lieJ'ilf ii fihowing 

exists between them and Hib Sm ; ^"'0 tribes than 

Salivdhana. tfieir descent fitmi 

universally r«earded^*li*^the of the Lndliiana District is 

Ka or Sh^huS k^rdirlr* f T®’ »“'■ « 

there. His descendants, and thie ffhfJ * '^^'ftle 

able power, and founded tho uncles, rose to consider* 

Kai %(of -'•Wch ^ 15'* ,1®“ and 

meat Rojiort and fn J. a. S B far ' '®i I'’*’**”* Si-ttle. 

Sutlej, and H« „f '.p ,;;,'®' to (lie aonth of the 

Ifenvw. Biridos4„ ,tZZai,e!‘f r“.''‘y'.''® »f 

Tit* BU ^ callctl the Bampind. villages alxmt 

Slkjr® “' territory after the duSton^ahMiiL' ““ *-’'‘®"«™ 
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by Maharaja Ranjft Smgh, Tlie Na^v^bs of Kot Isa Khan attained CHAP, I. C. 
that jrank in Inaperial times, when they appear to haTe been the pop^j^u 
most important branch of the family. Th. hVwiiM 

of Koi Im. 

KbJti. 

To the north of the Bntlej] the Manj BajptSta never succeeded t^Iwm 
in establishing a principality, as their kinsmen, the Eals of Raikot, 
did on the south side of the river. They rose, however, to the 
rank of /(ifwI-daEax, both at Taiwan and ui Nakodar, Tlie Taiwan 
ildtjii extended from tlte Chorewalia countrj', in the east, as far 
west as 8hahkot. In the nortJi, the Bern and Ghilrka were its 
limits and the Sutlej bounded it on the south, ITic Nakodar ildqtr 
was much smallei" as it is said to have contained only 127 villages, 
against 360 of Taiwan, 

TIjo Mailsidn tradition is that of the four uncles of Shekh Chacho, 

Mailsi, Wairsi, Jairsi and Udhisi, the latter had no sons, and the ** * 

ot her three divided tlie country between them at Tihara on the Sutlej, 

pt is added that this giivo rise to the name of tliat town, but this 

is extremely improbable.) Muilsi founded Mklsi^n and most of 

the R'tjpdts thci^ are descended fi'om his son Dhir whose tomb is 

on the road to Shshkot, though those of Nabi Bakhsh's tara/ 

aj'e descended from a subsequent settler, Dargalu Khan, also of the 

Manj race, Taiwan Is stated to have fallen to Wairsi, and the sharo 

of Jairsi was allotted across the Sutlej. 

This tradition, howev^er, takes no account of the extensive 'fti? 
possessions formerly held to the south of the Sutlej by the descon- 
^nts of Shekh Clincho, the S07i of Wairsi; and Taiwan tradition, 
in accordance with the genealogy already given, states that Rai Jft 
came from Athfii’ hi Taiwan, then a considerable city, and establish¬ 
ed 11 number of villages in the waste country to the north, settling 
families of different castes, and sinking a few wells in each. The 
Emperor Babar gave him 60 villages exempt from revenue, and 
entrusted to him the collection of the revenue in 300 more, giving 
him an 18 per cent. taluMdi'i allowance on the revenues of the 
latter, and also the ferry dues of Taiwan, The existing village on 
the high bank was established while the city e.xisted. Taiwan was 
desertetl by the cultivators in the famine of S, 1840, but the 
Rii jpdts brought them back. It was again deserted by many of them 
in the famine of S. 1870, The Sikh leader, Bliagel Singh, and the 
Rajpdts divided the ildqa peaceably, taking 60 or 60 villages each, 
and Bhagel Singh established a fort at T^w-an, the Ei'ijpdts also 
having a fort of their own. Ranjft Singh left the Hajpdts 26 
villages in the Man] ildqa, and the lands hold by them, but in 
S. 1884 {A. D. 1827) the Siudbdnwdla Sirdars Laima Singh and 
Eudh Singh razed tlioirfort and dispossessed them. They retired 
to Niirmahal, but some years after, on application bo Ran jit Singh, 
w'ere granteil Rs. 1,000 each, 1,000 ijhtnndott, and Rs. 4 per annum 
from each village of the Manj ildija, an aUowance which they con¬ 
tinued to enjoy until the commencement of British I'nle, when they 
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seem to have made no claim to it, or, if thev did, failed to prosecute 
tt eifectuall j, Tlie 360 hft^rds or villages of tlmir ildtjo extended 
to the ]3cin and to Ghurka on the east, and to Bijapur, bevond 
^hahkot, on the west, but in the town of Bilga, four tuifH-n vrero 
held by tenants of the Ghoromiba IMjpdta and tliroe by those of 
the Manj Bdjpdts. Bi*yoiid Ghdi'ka, tlie Ghorewiiha tetritorv 
adjoined that of the litanj RiSjpdts, The Ar^iins of Parji in the 
centTC of the lowlands of the Nakodar Tabsll, and far from any 
Ihljput settlement, $ay that in Imperial times the whole of tliose 
lowlands belonged to the Taiwan Riijpiita who took half the re* 
venue, the other half Wing received by Goveniment. Kai .lit ha^l 
seven sons, of whom three left nocliildren, one settiled in Ajtani and 
one in Pattahpur. Of those who remained at Taiwan, Rahmat Khan, 
^Udaiv wag fourteen generations removed from one, and Fanju 
Khan twelve gonerations from the other. Shamsh Khan, son of 
rat tab Khan the founder of Fat tab pur, founded Hhamshabad. 


^10 Rajprlts of Taiwan admit that the Nakodar tatnhi always 
mtiamed distinct from that of Taiwan, and that Rai ^fnllik, the 
founder of Nakodar, was a bi-other of Rai Jft, though he is not 
named m the geueRlogy aWve given. 

The Nakodar Rdjptits say that their ancestor Biiba Mallik was 
one of four brothers, descended from Waii-ai; Rai Bharo, wlio 
founded Bharowfll beyond the Sutlej, Rai Izzat (eridently the 
same as Rai Jft), the founder of Taiwan, BaW ifallik, the founder 
of Kakodar, wd hlanik Deo, the founder of Dhandowrfl. Tliet^ are 
^o fora> of named Raik and llilkani, descended from 

twoginndsonsof Mallik. GhuLUn Ghauiis, Zaihliir, was Uth in 
escent from Malhk* Kakodar is said to bare Wen founded in the 
l■eCCTtly deserttxi bed of a river. Its site is, however, couaiderablT 
higher tbaij the present bed of the Bein, a few miles dbtant, 
f above the sunoundingcountiy, and 27 villages 
w Imperial times, Kiingna, of llailaidn 

and the Bhatti tillage of Aldittn in Kapdrthala territoiw 
Wmg on the boimdarv. Here Tara Sing), Ghaibi and Jossa SinS 
^uj^ha am said to have been the Sik^ ot the Malj 

*1 * ^mgh coiirpiered Nakodar and the country south of 

ml A' He expelled the R^jputsTrom the 

town erf ^^odar. and gave ,be fond to the KAndngosf but restored 
the ^jpdta 20 yeara later. Taiwan resisted ttc Sikhs E 
prom^ed as^tance from the Rais of Kaikot and R^Ja sS 

none wag received, a.. 1 T^ilwan and Jagraon 

S kL 1, if Clief, ,«h« „!«, tooKot 

isa iLuan trom Kadu* Bakhsh Kliau, son of Isa Khan. 

.e,r 
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other TilJagefi were settled from it, and ere Baduwdl, Bdbwrfl, CHiP. I. c 
(now a i^ih of Dadm.^, ), fealurpm- and DmUerpurio the JiiiJundnr 

the Ihagivai-a Iwtmdaiw, and Unchhapind or Z . 

LI >auranp bLahpuro ihiheru (now held by data), fciuurah, 

Pandtvah, Barvesiipind, and Hai-bhaunapur (now & jmfH of ’ 
Daryeshpind) »1 m Pliagwara. The adjoining Manj viila-es of 
Ghurka and feirlaili ^ not included. Hadlebad appears ae a 
uuttutl m the Afii*i*Akbarf. * ^ 

Amir Kliftu of Ghurka, from whom ifr. Barklej' ohrained the 


ft " ^ • '■— ^ laiwau uaqiz^ tjtiu 

fdu'rae, GhnrU being one of these; the Kakothir ildtja, 227 Herd* 

(127 m the local accoimt); the Jalnlaljad ildqa (south of the Siitlei\ 

360 Herds ; the Barahpind, 12 T,i]lages. The Nakodar Kajptits sav 
that Jalahibad, like Iso Klian Kot was founded by the desceiidants 
of Jairsi and die above genealogy may require correction on this 
point. 

Some of tlie Matij Ritjpdts remamail HindtJs for some time 
after the ran^^ion of Bhekh Chacho, but all are now Miihaiii. 
wadana. Tim Bhats of the Manj as well as tlie Bhatti IMjpdtsnow 
reside m Petiahi where the reigning family, tliough now Sidhu 
..a fle^ont fix>m tho Bhattfs of Jaiaalmer. In the 

din-t-A^^ari thongh the Manj in tlio Jnlhmdnr Do«b are properlv 
^senbed by that name, south of the Hntloj they are caUid ilam'. 

^le iknj ha™ no sub-division calletl Main hnt the Ghorewabas 
have, rlie Gliorewdhas say that this designation proporlv belongs 
totheir kinsmon in the Ludhhtna District. Possibly ilfam and 
were confounded together at the DelJii Comt. 

.RiijpiSts are found mostly in the north of the xbo tUni 
Jullnndur Tnlisil near the Hoshiurpur tioider, but there are some 
^villages of tliis elan, forming a sort of iiitei'mediate none between 
the Manj and Ghorowalia Rjijpdts, in the Pliillaur Tahsil. Tiio 
original seat of the X^rds appears to have been Man, a few miles 
west of the town of Pliillaur, which they no longer hold. They 
say that they are ftkirajbansis converted forcibly in the time of 
Mahmiid of Ghazni nnd came originally from Mathura and thence 
through Jaisalmer to the Ihiujab. ThdV aneestoiv Ihija Tilochan, 
having applied for help in a civil war to tho King of Delhi, was 
sent to conquer tho Punjab, which he did, and in return was made 
ruler of the country,His son, KiliiH Cliand, liecame a Muham¬ 
madan, and assumed the name of KerCi Shah. Knrrt Shah first 
settled at aiaii, whence h is son Eaton m fmmded Phillaur, Prom 

lU Ama Khim of Ghurta told Hr, BoikUy tbit tba Kiiui ■» Hinibaniu »h« __* 

wiiici would Indialo o p*n«l Icm^ boluta hit tita*. iod it It tbui doubtf^ whatl-w 
40 bo pot in reTertiid* la tt« Gttori laohirob thim Id tte ahnwology, wU^ n 
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CE^Lc. PluUaur they occupied the five ptnijatifM-of Hai-idna, Bajwiim. 

PoTiUation. Chaurasi imd Gliorewaha in Hoahifirpnr aud Bahram in 

Th- Nirn is known as 

R4j|>at» Bill or Rana ; the present Rdna of Balu-im l>emg Jamil Khan 
Zaildar. ’ 

Mail had been deserted by the Kara Rajpata Ijefore the 
present inhabitan ts settled there alxmt 180 years ago. The village 
site IS very extensive compaml with the shio of the existing vil- 
R)ijl)i5ts of Taiwan say that the habitations of Man 
and Taiwan were at one time continuous, though tlicre is now no 
trace of this haying been the case. Tlie name suggests a more 
eastern orimn, as it is a fretpient temiiuation of names of places in 
Oudh and the Eastern Districts of the United Provinces, and is also 
tJie name of a cantonment in Central India, while it is not of 
common oocvirrence in the Punjab or the adjoining Distnets. Tito 
woi-d means apiiorcntly a jiff/rr or as-signment for the nmintemmee 
or a meml>er of a mling^ famUj. 

'pieXarij ildqoc near Phillaur can never have been large, being 
shut in between Taiwan, the Dardak Udtjtt of the GhorewiUias, and 
the river, and it appears to have ceased to be a distinct tiiakol 
before Akbar's time. Kiirfi Ihijpats at present hold in this tract 
only Ganipind, Shekohpur, Begampur, Langri^, and shares in 
Panjderoli (the proprietoi's residing in Phillaur), Khanpur near 
Aprah, Katpalon aud Ashiiir. 

The KanSs in this District are now aU Muhammadans.''* But 
they still maintain Brahmans, who are of tho Bt'isdeo o5/, and follow 
numerous Hindu customs. 


mmnoTOiis in this District in the 
’ * ' and to the nortli of the 

Jollimdur Tahsil, where they liavo several riHages. The adioinmg 
town of ^^hura m Hoshiarpur belongs to them, lliey ara 
n^erous m the Kapiirthala State, aud the Rais of Kapfirthak, 
before the Ahluwiilia family dispossessed them, woiu of this 
tnbe. bhekhopur near Kapili-thala, the resideace of a Kantingo in 
Imperial times, was an old Bhatti village, but now belongs to Snds, 

, Bhatti hold Aldatta ivithin the Knpdrthala border, cul- 

Irrating the whole extensive areas themselves, and have several 
other villages on both sides of that Ijortlor, especially north of the 
road from bultaupur to ^akoda4^ south of Uich* several Manx 

to the border. Many of them belong to 
the Maipiil bub-division which is strong acix^ss the Sutlej in Fo^zc. 
pore, ^ley have also shares m several villages near Phillaur 
chiefly m tho old Niird ilttqa. They are J^atly surnassed in 
- ^ J'Jlundur, mdlj the MaJj in the 


in r« M H, U« bist^y ot tb, «. it, Hwhiirpur 


1 
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>the Klu>> 
, 3 , 33 , 


According to their own tradition in the District the Ehokhara CH^t C, 
are Sayvids, descendants of one Knth Shah, who came to India 
during the reign of the Sayyid kinj^ 5^ “ 

them on an expedition from Delhi mto the Pmijab 'J^nrn ^ 

far good service, received grants of land m 1 Lahore, binlkot md 
JuUiSjdnr. His son Kliokhar gave the n^e to the tnbe. Iho 
Awdns also claim descent fix^m Knth Shnh the account of this 
tribe Ixjlow), and say there aro AwAn Kliokhars iind Ihijpdt 
Khokhara; but the latter do not ailmit the claim to kin^ip made 
by the former, and point out that the permit mdow-mar- 

nhge, which the Ihijpit Khokhara do not. 

intl^arry. According to the genealofpeal table of the Kajpdt 
Khokhai^ Khokhar had twelve sous, of whom six have doscen^ta 
in the country alwut Delhi; tlie descendants of one hvo 
and of another in Amritsar. The remammg 
in JiilUmdur by the Sher, Bfr, Ki'dd and 
however is purely mythical, as the warn of 
Bhnttis of Jaisalmer, long before the 

noticed in the Annals of Jaisalmer (see Tod s Rajasthftnh i W 
m-e here generally reckoned KAjpdts. hut them right to ^itlo 

is sometimes questioned, and they^do not khs 

Thiiniit triliea, but take their wives from Khokliars, 
or^^s^metimes, it is said, from Accoidmg to 

madaii historians, the Kliokhars appear to have been formerly 
IKJwerful in the lilri Daib; Shaikli and Jasi-ath being famous 
Jeadoi^s of this clan. 

Tho Khokliar villages mostly lie about 8 or 10 miles north of 

the city of JuUnndur, Khokhars "If hahl 

Jullvmdnr City, and in the north of the JnUundur lahsil 

Kliandhala, JaUowdl, and 

south-west of the same tahsil, Changawan, feejangi w 
tho Nakodar Tahsil they hold 

Maimunwal, Yusafpur near Malsian, Kanina, Biliputana near 
Shahkot and tho large village of 
Bacowfil in the north of the Kapurthala State 
DiAk bar’s time, they were shown as tJie uammOars of theDassuah 

or par^ajut^ 

The Khokhara settled hoi^ from the 
Bdvi, on both aides of which they have atiU a number 
in the Lahore and GujrdiiwHla Districts. J 

villages in the Mulbte District. The ^‘“b-tb\u 3 mns hero 
Singh Khokham{at Singh) and Jallowfil, ^rt f 

pnr^Bir Khokhars (at Holmunwill and NAhal as well as at 
the proprietors of which arc ridatt^l 
KhotluJr^ (at Lesriwiila), and Kalii Khokhara (at 

MundhSia and Sdham). nio latter say they h^vo 18 or 

callages. Tlie largo village of 

fotily bebngod to them, but only 2 or d fanubcB remaiii tbert, 



CgAf.I.c 

FoiniUtioii, 

Mht>- 


8S 

JunnsDUB Djst.J 


■3fc?Aia?w, 




Other nij. 
tribes, 
^r*wT, 3, 40 h 


Thn Mak 

tobi. 

PurMif,t^ 4 l 


mtemiu-rioc] with tLe BlitS SJ’^’khe, who 

Khokiiaris have all th^ -4 t Ixscame R^^TD^5tft Ti.ci 

5^0 Pimwrirs sav KW r '^P^‘^‘'®®™ucustoinir. 

aoSl^T are sprung 

mpstlj foiuid inOudh-biitTn^ . ^ their trL if 

ci]uaJJy ignormit, uiid, as thoJn and KharaJa are 

cireainsUiices, it wiU U auJlicici^ 2 P^caUar in their Jocal 

for an account of th^ SrU ^ Uensun Seiwt 

on the northern ijordcr of th^^j,,/wl? J^liaral \1JjLw 

(lo not share tho usual KLnT ^"ksil. Its inhabitauS 

much surprised to hear th^thfir^t^ of I'obbeiy. and appeared 

Mpdts!ond ^ Hanhas 

?f^*^cestor, aija Dhimch o^^onTh,'' «go- 

the country, settled down and ^ hunting expedition* liked 

tract to govern. The first siitlfTiirv.* ^ Save him n kr^e 

?b^V to constanrr^? in HoshiS 

chjefsiup and fov ^nmo thfl Manliiw Tnet 4 i ' 

deprived rf » ■ri^toro. iS 

ar i!^ ^ ivithin the Ibs# fin 1 ^* became knoiipii ns Ma/tlajt 

h^i “J- “ tb7anSt‘'“‘ 

f*£f Ar tit:*.'” 

settled at SShlon. Jr7 rermnmtTf 

"ajputo admit that the Mahtanfi ^ ‘ke Ghwfwdha 

Oun^chnnr, and that rL Pt^eded them at aiW f 


“>«>'*>ture with water at no 




.1 
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great dopth. Tliey are thus enabled to grow siigar-o^o without 
irrigation, sinking Lachchn wells only when the rainfEill ia deficient, 
Tn ^^awflfihahr they possess the fine estate of Kamana, near 
Gun^chaur, Stihion, a fair village between that and Hahon, 
Biimpnr, a small village recently founded on the Befn from Kthle 
in Hoshi^nr. In Pbillaur they own most of Sirhal a few 

miles to tho wcfit of GuMohaiu*, Tliere ai'o no Mahtons in Nakodar, 
They also hold 22 villages in the Hoshidrpur Disb'icti of which the 
Tiitch ffof hold ahdnth of 12 villages chiefly in the Hoslmrpur 
Tahsil, they also hold the tonm of Pdndihat, and the village of 
Kardr in the north of the Phagwarali jtargiX'iifr, The Doraull 
Mahtons say they settled from Hamtsh in Hoshjiirpiir, but very long 
ago* Darauli Khurd, l^adiiSnah, Kalra and Domiincla. as well m 
Paldf in the Hbshiitrpur kandhi are off-shoots from the Daraul 
communityt and Chukhiiira and GhuriiU are connected with it 
by descent through daughters. KarnAuch is an old Maliton 
community, but the Mahtons of Riimpur settled there from Kira m 
HoshMrpur a little over 40 yeai's ago* 


Mr, IhiTBer writes:— 

So far 03 1 c*a floej tharo is no reason to belieTo tho Mnhtona were 
over BAiputs. ^’Iiey may have laseu, hut tlmra is no o^doaco for the^ct, 
a scant their bwiTBaBerth'n. They are cortuinly not Hdjp fits now, Ihoy 
have not a iingle BAipfit qBality, The Bdiputa are distmguished by 
*■ - ““BBBneas and pride. A Mabton is most indoBtrioua and 
Ldoea not- know what pride is. He wear* dirty clothes out 
eila hU wheat and subsists on the coaraer grain j bo lets 
HI the 6e1da. H it is said that they arc BAmute who hava 
circiuuBtancei to give up the prejudices of their ancestors, 

nv ifr, , _t jr*. those ciroumstuncee which effected them, and not the 

GhoaewAh^and other HAjpdls, may be fairly demandfid. As to the 
iradition that the Mahtona expelled the Gfijars, and were m tum dnvoii 
oDb by the GhorewAha BAjefita, it seems an idle tele. Tiio KajP“M 
certainly (Jfttne to iJiis pnrt caF iho coodtry tlia Sutld] ran oniier tuo 

old north bank. Their villages, especially in Kawaahahr, are aumeroas 
along tbe ridge, and tho presumption would be tliat they wttled along the 
rivor. But the CSdjars arc now lotmled between the Bfijpiit Tillages auu 
the present stream, ahowiiig tliat they came after the Rdjputs* So wo 
timst asaume that the’ Gujara came on two cccMionfl, aapai^tod one from 
tho other by conturii'S, it theMahtoo tradition is to w amepted, nin 
there is nothing to support aoch an assumption, U is, moraoTor, 
to sappQso that, tf tho itAjpuls bad oxpoUed the Mabtotifl, as said, tho 
latter could have mointained tbeinselves in the isolated Villegas of oinlon, 
KarnAua ami SirhAl Maadi, close to the powerful BAjput centres of BAhpa 
and Guudehann It has been already stated that tbo GhorewAhas claim 
to be KnchwAhofi, though, perhaps, erroneously* At page o2l (vol. il), 
of Tod’s “ Antinls and Antiqaitics of RAjastbAn,” there wiU ho fonnd an 
ooconot of how the Hachw&has, on the occasion of the ^Di'vnU festival, 
** filled the reservoirs in which the Mae n as bathed with their dead bodica, 

lU Tfaof^lewinff tSkiMiiikta ThoBccesortlwIfortb-Wwtflni PrefiaWoIta<b»" (tendon 
18Q9}, Volamn I, page S23, wbicb mo]' oistniil this iUwy slwnL Lbe aftiurt kMhhw^iw 
ThrW oUiia doMotlt from Knob, tho ddott ioa of ftom, . If 

Whioh now fucmi thsu chief and whooco Uwj ospshod tlw 

rraork »t*n tg Zilh Sgn. liis aJmiait omOIow to nr tlw BargAinis we Uipot*. 


CHAf. !,<!* 
PopulitiQU, 

The Usli, 

iomt. 
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annihilated ihe Ooaa«u,, 

race of hill-meD of Central Indi”^ Mainas^ tho unzqixeil 

11^* hmm,. Now, what ia mSra .V *¥.'^“'1“’* 

or KdrA», noting tho KiinifnrJti; ^ the harjg ^f tjjg KaehwAluio 

weno origiDally called), and Maiii8fl'^''shLM (aa tbo Mahtena 

the massacre at tbe tank to Rdhon ?' the tale of 

the qowtion, it should be noted tW 

on a huntinflf eipoditioii from Janimti * Now ®*^'=™tor came 

day, are known aa banters But Rnr>b ^ JUnhtarng, to the present 

not be dwelt 00 Wednd'thHni i ®n?®te pointe of rcsetnblanco need 
tor llri, 1„, .totorc'» . „ ' J? r’ ’“"‘•Wo 

both are notorious for tbr.i, !! lUtaliiiirpnr Utavtlftr), nnd 

too much Jn the ^ not ky 

tho rivorp, and do not care so mnch^fti^^^T^ 
tribes do, while the iJahtone are ul^ fn^ 

Jullnndnrand noshidrpu? *? ef 

tho Bein and its tributaries and on 

claim made by the Malitams in hfoTw* “’“^h aCr^osa to ha bid on tho 
JuUandur orimn That tbnm iti,0[nery, thoir head-qaartortt, to n 

6€ieuis vary likelj^ 

omergod, may be u^t different accounts for their low statpre, who 

Talley of tho RAvi and Chenfitf d^mmu hilts, through tho 

are tho Mohtsms, [Tho other 

thohc arc tbs MahtonsJ. The *** i 

S^enAh is noticed by Cunniuirha^^? Mahtams from tho RAvi and 

The Mahtams get amoon&il^*'^ 

wave origmolly a vetr Irtw } have roinaiqgcl they 

scale, as they were boaod to ™ 

TOimiDOD Benae, when they ent n ft-indoatry, th^add 

80 7»« .(to,’to, .S& kaSSSS:; b..t 

»«••* to(. 80 jram ™ “ “ >[ .grM" • ^ ciJIeJ Mahtoni, ,top|. 

It la far more likely Vat 1«t>iI despised and held in contempt, 
would rbo from a quolitiea of the MahtoL, 

Tho Census Report BaWta rh^t ih ^'S « high one! 

J hiB eecms not anlike^y hnt I am Lfth^naa are the samo. 

w the other, on thU point. It must he^ aH^ 

Mahtons ,B Nabodar, there a« Mnht^L T? 

aay they wofo R^jpiita who became Mabtama'* Mohammadans, and 

widow^marriage. 1 %^ ,ame fSS tkl J- •! the custom of 

ago; bat no iaformation Vn l™ of I>«lhi aboat 300 years 

madans. According to them thpr*. becamo Muham- 

Ihe former are found ii> Nawashihr Ji^ln^^rT Malitiims, 

pur, and occupy themselres with Garhahankar and floshi&r* 

fto Nakod., 4.g,. tote, 

wgii*« ™ *)““«.nd otote, „„J dD nM 

•Vh ’ beiongto this tribe. ago than Daraali 
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Domtinda of a new named Kliatti, an ofF-slioot from this. In 
Ghnrial tlio proprietors are of the Kbarandb, Mujiiriyaaiid Khdthan Fepotatini. 

and the two latter are also found in Daranli. The Pfirf and ti* itftfa- 
Kharaudh gofs occur in Domiinda as tcnante with rights of occu> 
pancy. The proprietors of Slrhitl Mandi are of the Chauh^ gSL 


The Manilas, according to Mr. Purser, are probably Mahtons: 
he could find only one other viEage claiming to bo of the Manhib 
clan—Chak Wen dal in Nakodar. 


The Awiins ai'o all Muhammadans. Excepting a few vills^a 
in Phillaur and Nnkodar, the Aipdn-kdn, or country of the Awi^, 
is situated within a few miles of JnUundur City, and mostly to the 
south of it . Tliey say theii* ancestor was one Kutb Shah, a Shaikh 
of Iiibi, whose four sons accompanied Mahmud of Chnzni on his 
first expedition to India, in 1002 A.D., and settled in the present 
Bilwalpmdi, Jhelum and Jhang Districts, Twenty years later, in 
obedience to a fresh summons, they accompanied the Idng on an 
expedition still further to the east, and were left by him to 
preserve the conquest.s he had made in this neigh bon rlio^. From 
Ya’kdb, one of the sons of Kutb Shah, both the Awlin Kbokhars 
and Rsjpilt Khokhars are said to be descended i but apparoDtly 
this tradifion is not correct. The two tribes do not ratermarry.”' 
Tlio AwaiiS^of this district &ay that Kutb Shab w'as a Sbiukh Alawf, 
and thatliis descendants were knowm as Alawfan, and in process 
of time tliis name became corrupted into Awiln, and that Ya’kdb 
was n companion of Kutb Shah. ^Is tradition cannot be true as 
there is no doubt' that the AwiSns lived in the Sind S^gar 
Dodb long before the days of Mohammad; General Cunningham 
identifies the Ananda of Pliny with the Awankiin. 


Thm AwiMm 
Pwirr. M, 4S. 


The Awi'm gots in the JnUundur Dietrict are divided into 
three great branches:— 


(1) Gulshahi at Khambra, Phulriw^la, Badshbtipur, Malko 

Tarar and ChuliarwaU a subdivision of which is 
Niithidl, at Nangal Karar Khtin, Sufipind, Hahmanpur, 
AHpur (near Rahmanpind), Khugriipm', Alauddinpnr, 
and Kasimpur'^** (xminhabited). 

(2) Kidgan, at Sirgundi, and in the Ludhiiina District. 

Sub-divisons ai«— 


(a) Galli, at iladar and Sammipur. 

(ft) Kharjota at Chattowali, Udealan, onc*third Bammu^lT^ 
wali and CliitewSn. 


(c) Bagownl, at Diulliiwiili and Laliwal (same village), 
Suchipind and both Chohaks, 


ID Mr lay* an Awin of fiunUj wHl iia*rtjf tiii«a4lly wilt 4 Khckmr h 

illtb m Aiin. TWl Ii W ifi* pp^t (j*r. . 

It) All vimpt Khuimt^iu of* «Eibwta frEiffl tlw ttwh df ^!i£pla4. 
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Tiu AwiiQi. 




(rO J4nd, at Phulpur, both Dlmn^H UtUiopnr, BairaAl, 
Mintnpur (pai-t uninhabited) HamW Khera, Jagv 
ga^Bajn^^ipiir {near Phidriwiila)* I^a, Bha^, 
Bangui Uiidb and Awan Senghre (and 
at Bagbaimi m Hoahisirpur). 

(6) Chohdn. 

At the marmg^ of the Aw4n, fiomu Hindu custozns, such as 
prepanng the rhaak (square) and othera connected with this 
ce^ony, are 8tilJ observed; and one clan, the Kathetrill, have 
hei^i^ Hindu proAife (pnests). Tl,e Awiins are fairly good 
cultivators, but their land is mostly rather sandy and, prolmhlv 
m consequence they a^^ much in debt. Their vilJa^ have J 
ddapi^ted look, and this is not entirely due to the crLnbiing 
nmtenals of which the hou^a ai^ built, as the woodwork of Sf 
doora, too, IS broken and decayed, and the mosques are inferior. 
Much cane ^ the AicdiikSH, so it is not idleness that 

makes the Awdns less well off than others. Their women are not 
SOThided, except by those of the highest class. They help in 

The Do^rs are all Muhammadans. TUev are f.^d in fl,« 
f Tahsils on the bank of tha^utlej, and mostly 

near the ^ ^llageTa wan, of which they ouTf. pa51 They Imow 
nothing about their prepons history. The NaltUif^Do^-s sav 
^7 came from &u^ Muia, up tho Sutlej and Befe, The^^S 
Do^ claim m Arab descent, and say th^ came iisK^ 

Muhammadan kings. Tl,ia tral^S^ 
noticed with reference to the remark made by Mr E L Bi^drr tJi 
in the Fero^pore Settlement Report about the reniarkablM^S 
found among thepogara.Tn the same reS it^tSed 

Rfijpiits. In the Mamdot Settlement Report, Mr. Purser aava 

mto two main branches oJe 
Tlifi plainiB to he Clmiilrin and tho second Panwar RHipiits, 

^ *”^5 “ostly in Ferozepore, Uhore, Hiaaiir. JidluiMlur 
Hoshidrpur and Amntsar, and some time ago was 

rarely assumes the ti^>an^fe« tS. ^ 

i* no mfficKDt SwK TtlS .S‘-" ir’i'’- 

oi tms. Among their gdts m this District 
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aro Baar^, Chagatlie, Chanj, Ga^ Jagatri, Jasrjn^ Kabla, Kallit CHAP-1, C. 
Kan^iti]^ KLoje* Mandri Mastlmija, fioyui*, SongwAr, and Sitabe. CofniatuB- 

The Giljars ara almost entirely Jluhammadans. They are 
found mostly near running water, as might, be expected from a 
tribe ^ recently almost entirely pastoral. They are most ntunc* 
roua in the eastern tahsils. In Nawashahr, there are two maiti 
groups of Gojar villa^s, one in the extreme noiiih along the 
Beln, and the second m the far west of the Bet, on tlie Sutlej. In 
Phillaur, there is a cluster a little to the east of Phillatir town, 
and several villages lie around Taiwan. In Nakodar, tijo Gdjars 
occupy the middle of the Sutlej bank, and have a few villages in 
the easb In Julluudur, they are found in the oast, in the vicinity 
of the Bein, or of some cAe or droinEge-channel. The Gdjars here 
dorive thoir namo from gdot a cow, and chardtia, to grase. Some of 
them say they came from Gujr^t in the Punjab, othera from GiijrAt 
in Bombay, othera from Piikpattan, and others again from Delhi. 

They wero originaliy Gindds, and according to Mi*. Barkley, 
quoted in the Census RepoH of 18S1, say they became Muham¬ 
madans in the time of Auran^eb (1658-1707). In Hoshiarpur 
there are still many villages of Hindu 6 d jars, and Sangatpurin the 
Phagwara jpargana of Kapilrthala, belongs to Hindu Gdjars. They 
do not claim a Hnjpdt origin. 


Id his Sottlemout Report the late Sir Richard Temple said of 
the Gtijnrs :— Here, os elsewhere, their habits are pastoral; but 
they are more industnous, and less predatory than usual.” After 
thirty years of British mlc, Mr. Barkley observed that they are 
probably as litGe riven to crime os any other large class in the 
agricultural population. *‘It is still generally true that they 
occupy fliemselvGs more with gracing than with agriculture; for 
instance, the^ GiSjars of Semi keep carts for hire, and reserve much 
land for gni^g. But this is by no means invariably the case. 
The flourishing village of Karimpur, in the Ael of the Nawaahahr 
Tahsil, the white mosquo of which is a conspicuous object from 
Bdhon, is purely agricultural, though ril the propnetors are 
Gdjars, and Indian, in the upland tract of tlie Pliillaur Tahsil, is 
^ also almost entirely agricultural.” They certainly cannot claim 
to bo placed in the first rank of cid tivators, and they have retained 
much of their fondheas for cattle; but they are fairly industrious, 
and by no means bod or unsuccessful farmers. Thoir villages are 
noat and comfortable. They show no unusual ciTminal propensi¬ 
ties. When the next settlement is made, they will probably have 
outlived their Imd reputation, and be placed on a level with Jats 
I and Amins. Their women help in agricultural work, but only 
I to a small extent. They wear the petticoat and not trousers. The 
I shoes of this tribe are usually of a peculiar make, the upper leather 
i; covering little of the foot. The ^^hikodar Gfijars are said to have 
tho following custom (cuUod ^imlicaliia) at man’iagos, a survival 
I of marriage by captui'e. The young men of the bridegrooDi*a 
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E arty gallop round the village, so as to encircle it; those of the 
ride’s party ondeavonr to prevent this. If any one of the for¬ 
mer succeeds in completing th© circle^ he is given a present by 
the bride's parents. Another custom is, for the girls of the bride 
or bridegroom^s family to try and prevent one of tlieir brothers^ 
in-la^ from lighting the fire on wtucli food for the marriage feast 
is to be cooked* If he succeeds, he is mwarded by a present of 
some article of dress» This custom is csllud jhiiH*it*bhuthi* 

The following Gdjar gSt^ may be mentioned : ■«- 

Itagge at Jhiingiiin {Nawnsh^hr). 

Bagri at Sagarpar (Phillftni*). 

Barfi^at at both Gonu^ns [PtuUaurl. 

Bntta at KaHmpar and both Goreiiins. 

BazAr at Karfmpnr and Bbnndri (Pbillaur). 

Bar at GorriAu (lat). 

Chaddar at Bn 17 Haaan (Phillanr). 

Chau h An at GnmtAla (Phillattr), 

Chocht at Kar$mpnF| ImtU GersiAiiSi ThunglAa Hasan and Bnri- 
Cbhadro at both GorsiAne. 

Cbhaoleat Earftnpurj Burj Baimtin, Cbanba^ Sagarpnr and Paedipur 
(PhiLlaurb 

Dbandar at Barj Pubhta (T^hillanr). 

Dhango at Ladldn ^Phillanr}* 

Dbcra at Burj Haflan^ 

Oohru at Bhundri (Phillaar)* 

Gorsi at Borj Haaan^ BachowAI Powad and laotli GorsiAna. 

Xabtaat Karimpnr, 

KAlsfiu at Burj Hasan and GordAo (lat)* 

Kathhua at Bbauro (NalcQdar)i Acltanotiak (Phillaur)^ 

Khamr at BhatiAn (Phillanr), 

KohJi at GoriAn (lat}* 

Koraike at BhAndris 
KasaJi at SalhiAna (Phillaar)p 

Lidbar at Lidhar (PUllaur]. 

MoUiAn at Bur] Hasan* 

Metio at KAmpur (Nakodar)* 

Manaa at Karimpnr, BarJ Ifasau, Gor^iAa (let), and Mabidithi 

{Nawaighabr}. 

Nigra at GoraiAn (Jst)* 

Nans at Pandrawar (Nawaabahr). 

Nilon at Biir| (Nawashahr]» 

PAdbans at BAhAdarpur* 

PAhdra at Burj Hasaa. 

Fawadre at LadiAn* 

Pbamre at Phamraa aad BegewAl (Nawasbahr)* 

Sotanbal atGoraidn (lQt]« 

Tbaadia at Bbnndra. 

But it is also said that only two and a half g&ts mx: adi 
Gdjars, namelyi Gor^i, Eaisana and Bargat (half 
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Tahsils this portion is sandy, hut not moro so in Jidluntlur tlian 
some other parts of the Tahsil, It in jnst possible that the 
Mnhatnmadan Ariuna may not have camd to intrude into the 
domain of tjio Sikh Giiru of Kai't£rpdr. In Philhiur, the Arabs 
am found chit*^’ about PhiUaur towu, and in the south-west, about 
lalwaii and AtlmiahaL In Xakodar, their ollages lie m the 
soulh-t ast quarter, forming a continuation of those in Phillmir, and 
also III tho midtUo of the northern half, wliei e they join on to the 
JuUundur villages, an<l form a series extending, with scarcely any 
mtemiption, from Nakodar to JiiJhmdur City. As landowners 
the Jats aro far in advance of this tribe; for, while the former are 
only onothird more ntimerous, they own, in wliole or in major 
part, nearly tliroe times as many villages as tho latter. Even in the 
Aakmhir lalisil, the stmughold of the Abins, where they out¬ 
number the Jats by nearly two to one, they own onlv 33 per 
cent, or tho laiiKh ngiiinst 39 per cent* held by their rivafs^ But 
the Arumsj do not depend entirely on the lend they own. Tliey 

^ sucti are liigldy prized all over the 
District, ft h usually suppoaod fliai their Jhrh liKi in uiarket^ 
prdemng; and m pamgmph 74 of the Regular Settlement Report, 
It “ they especially excel as tuarket-gardenera, tliey cultivate 

more elalKjmlely than the but they could not manage a large 
estate aa vvelL In qualifications they much resemble the Lodlida. 
and KacLi« and Kiirmis of the Hi AW Froviuce^.^^ But Mr. Purser 
i^gards this description aa unfair to the Aniiiis. It would, he 
ooiisiders. W moro cmTcct to say that, while they are qtute 
equal to the Juts in the management of large estates, they are 
supexnor to them in cultivation^ There are many large 

Amin estates in the neighljourhooil of tTat villages^ and in no 
n^spcct, Ml nether as regaixls tillago-land or the homestead, do the 
former apiicar inferior to the latter. Bui the Ar^ins certainly 
have not the some sturdy spirit as the Jats- In one point tho 
A nuns ai-e far better ngricultnrists than the Jats, tuj., in the care 
tlioy take of their ea^s. A Jat scarcely ev^cr thinks of putting his 
cart ^der covor^ ndnle an Antin village may lie generally ImoM^n 

cart-houses* Tliere is another point in 
wnien the Anuiis are remarkable—the minute sub-division of 
laud in their villages, which is partly due to pressiire of popolation, 
and partly' to tlic chameter of the people, and partly to the desire 
to equalize the lot falling to each man's portion* I'be Antins aro 
not specially addicted to any form of crimes Tlicy are peaceable 
M d most mdus trious, and fund ah a splendid example that 
M^uliaminadiuis may be quite u match for Hindus in peaceful M'alks 
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Kambohs ^The* commonly IjollLwefl to be descended from 
^mtwhs. l he popular account of the origin of the naniE nr«. 

ram bnnSi^cdla ^me* sovereign a Mu6 

»mmom>lac6 a„ origri.. „a (bit froTthrKrmi„C°S“n” 
prepared alt^»ther to dijiclaun the rolationship ' sav that both 
^ina liamboha a.^ descended h-oni Abr&nfL of tW 

the conve..™ of ,b, 

rib nor do tho7n^. ^ ‘ “° »t 


Sirsn^S “y !!■>«■ tl-ey cm,o fram 

cliiim to bo decend^ froi^^ oi^naUj- f^do lUjpdts, Tbojr 
of Lnho™. “ 

account WHS called JRd^, and his dest-en^ territory, and on that 
knou-n aa Ruen. Thev Iiecnmn \f aubsequently l;ecame 

of SbololbSSin gS orX «“« 

intotbio part »<i e*™ 

AnJina of tbo Jtdimdur ral.ril ^ 

Bhdta, fifth in descent fmn, ^ deMendauta of Kdja 
Dchb. Tbo, n ore £“?”< ;?<!. ™"= sottJod it 

Theyhadto leave uJS i Malimtid of Ghazni 

o»n^ iSliVrto the fenoTf to giro a hd”!; 

various times came mto the Punjab 

.K-p.»do of tbo iadp Ba^t/tnd .t'&orCo^^ITJS 


t^ih iia dUti Bhutidn chatd Bamnii adr. 

- Thn tl"! 

nnd i^-ater were es”haust^^It Busaati: Food 

chief Amin ohms is calldfk^t^i. pearls.” One of the 


he Icsarnt the oriirin e' aettlomenta of which 

Hissir. The zaiL^r nf Sirsa R^nia, or Haasi in 

of Na^diir, told him thJt the^Arfbs^h‘“’ ** 

KUM from Sirw BJ.:; ‘„5 ,i ”"'• »* "to™ he a one 

“<> "«= “ae ie staled of themselwg 
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ilie Aniius of Nakodar itaelf. Those of Parji^ Kalaxi and Klimrd CS af. h C- 
in the bat of the Nakodar Tahsil said they came from Sirsa in the Fopnlatiim. 
time of Akhar, ^ose of the H^nei g6t in Minnwdl and in Kot , 

Badal Khan, both in the Pliillatir Tali&il, attributed the name of 
their got to their hating’ come from Hanai. Tliero are still a 
number of Ariim villages in tlie -Ritnia^»Trj?rtn<i of Sirsa, but sot 
many in other parts of Hissiir District, and tlie Arains there say 
they came from Multan, which was perhaps the original home of 
the tribe. There are stUl a good many Anlins in the MulMn Tahstl, 
especially in the neighbourhood of the city. 

It would seem, according to the Census Report of 18B1, that 
they were originally located on the lower Indus, and that one 
section of them settled on the Glmggar, When this river dried 
up, they moved into the Juitma and Cis-Sutlej tracts; and, perhaps, 
spread along the foot of the hills and aci^ss the line of movement 
of their brethren, who were moving up the valleys of the large 
rivers* Ry some they are said to be of the same stock as the 
Sainis, but this is certainly not a common tradition, and the 
assertion is probably based on the facts that Aniiua were called in 
Persian UaghMniiii, which is the translation of 3Mt, gardener, 
and that Saini is only a local name for the Mdli class. It may bo 
noted that Jffl/ir is a title among the Aub’na and also among the 
Giijara. Mahr Anbiya, in Nakodar, and Mahr FiSzil, in Juhundnr, 
were both well-known and influential men among the Arslna. 

No leas than 115 gbts or clans of this tribe are mentioned, but 
few of these are numerically Important. ITie following are the 
principal: — 

SiiTistf at Mldnirilj Kot Budal KImn, Ro^dlpur Kitldn. ThBncr, Bhal(>- 
wAl, Kahal, Kamiilpur. 

fiifiTtd at Bnloke, Adnrman, Nan^nl Ambiya, Ugh Talwimdi Sakhoha, 

Raaulpur Kalin, Singhpnra, Ndrnialial, Kot Badal Khan, Sap^, AitSni, 

Nilml, Taiwan. Jiillandpr. 

lUund at Nakodar, Taltrafidt BakholiA, Singhour, Bath, Bbanda! Buta, 

Bhalownl, Kot Radal Khan, Nahal, 

BaAmrtni nt Bahipanijni Pai^iiin Ribari, Taltratidi Bakhofan, Raaiilpur 
Kalfio* 

Ahlar at Gehlsr near PaijiSn Kalin, Nakodnr, Kot Badal Kban, 

VVariardh, Jullundof, Nabal* 

Bndhu at Akbarpar Kaldn and Kliurd, PuBaridn, Nakodar, Kot 
Bodal KbttP, Bhalowal Bath, Atijlab, Nahal. 

Jkfuliine at (Jhabirke, SalAlah, Phi I lap r. Then?, KuttriwAl, KsTnilpar, 

BhaiowAI, Jallttiidur. 

Ohaddur at Baloke, Adarman. Nnn^nl Ambiya, Nunnahiil, Kot Badal 
Khan. 

HiAar at Aiiamuin, Bukada, Jnknpar KalAo, Theug, K&mAlpar. 

Qohir at Nakodar, Gohir, Baupur near tJgi, Saidupnr, Taiwan. 

DAatde at Tandaum, Kot Biidiil Kbaa, Upal KhnlnBoh, Nah«1. 

CAAoba at Both, Ndrmahal, Cbuheki, Kot Badal Khan. 

Monde at Chnheki, Kot Badal Khao, 8anga, Nahnl. 
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^ Wairt at AdarcaaiOj Nakod^r^ Jakdpur Kalui Chnlieku 
Parji^^l ParjiAn KalAn and Khurd, Nurmaludji Bath. 
D^riati Bhandul Qutii^ BlialowAl^ 

2%{inu at JqUundar and Nurmahal. 

Qandhdr at Jfakodar, Kot Badal Khan^ 

Jafd/a at Adarman^ Kaniya KnlAn. 

AfandA^r at Nuriualiaih Nahol^ 

JCAodkifij tiialarfFo^t ArAin gvt in Jullundiir City. 

Tradaa at Garhi VVedan ii^ar jEiJIqndtir and at Changattba. 
Bam Bassi, Beldarf Bt:idi^ Ladk^, Sa^git all at Nurmahal. 
Btuhhran and £fatt at Chubeki. 

£ata at Jallandur (few). 

Shut and DIuuic at Kot Badai Klian. 

Dhtlar at Kakodar. 

Dhor at Cliahirke^ 

(rctnjial at Ad am pur. 

at Ban pur near TJgu 
Handc nnd Tt'/iariat Luh^rlti 
Majitha at THlwan. 


Kambohii, 
jTurfcra, iUi. 


Tbe Kambobs are iiumero«3 in the south-west of t!io Nakodar 
TahaU and the adjoining tract in tlie south of the KiifxSrthala Wtate. 
Sultrinpur in Kapilrthala, und a number of tlio neighl>ouriug 
villages belong to them, niey are proprietors of Xilullowaf 
(shared with Jata), Badli, Turiia, Nawaiiind, Kiulowill, SidhiKina' 
(ahared with KajpiSU), Bara ButUi Singh (shared with Atiiiiis) 
SibuT^'al, Kamil, Biira, Jodh Singh, Gidarpind, Xasirpar fshured 
vnih Anims) anti niiapur (sliared with Mussalmiin Jatsl—iiu 
almost continuous belt of villages near Lohiiin on the Kaptiithnia 
border to the south of Sultiinpur. They also hold tfio iwlated 
T^ges of J^mbapmd near JuUundur, Kainbohi nenrRurka KaMn 
Dalla near Mirmalial, and Sblbpnr near Theng. Jn tliis District 
^ost all arc Hintlds and Sikhs, but there are .some Mulmmmadati 
Khmbohs amongst the proprietors of Bhalowiil, near XdrmahaL 
which belongs chiefly to Ariiins, and one family of MuhamniSan 
Kimbohs m Nakodar, whose ancestor got the office of Kandiigo 
o^g to his having distin^iwhed himself ns an athlete OiftA^co^i 
at Delhi, though the office did not remain in the family. ' Tfiere is 
a Kamboh moktlh m the torni of Nakodar, now chiefly occupied 
by Amms. The Kambohs who remain are Hindds/with the 
exception of the family just noticed. Muhammadan Knmbohs am 
n^mus m the Ambdla District, and a member of this tribe 
^htaz Klian, attained the rank of commander of 5,000 men un! 
der .^bar, and di^mguished himself «s a general in Ben<m] and 
eifleT^ere,_^bohs are also numerous as cultivators atlohiiip 
imd K^g ^uni, where the proprietors are of other castes. The 
dematiou of their name has not yet been ascertained. Ac- 
co^gto their ^unt, they originally lived almut Mathura. 

Kaluimyiis. When Parashu Rdma was slaughtori^ 

® ancestor Hup ftie armed and gin 

up for the fmy He, theiefow, p«iposed slaying him ; and^ 
Kdp Eae 3 saymg he was not a Kshatriya, Painahu Rdma replied 
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that he was armed and redolent of the Xabatriya {Kdm 6w fi«f, 
teji bii Ghlmtiii/dn wdli fiai), Rdp Eae at once objected 
that he was not at ah, and so got off. He afterwards 

was known as Kdinibu, which gradually got changed into Eamboh, 
This ridiculous story is merely quoted on account of the bearing 
it may imve on the tradition of some of the Bijnoi’ Kamboha^ that 
they were of the same stock as the Khatris, (The races of the 
Nortli-Western Prorinces of India, I, 304)* 

The tradition as to their amval in this District is that, in 
A. D. 1654, the Piinjah was devastoteti by disastrous floods. To 
restore prosperity, Jahnngir sent Slier Shdh, a Sdba, who took 
Avith him fi-om the city of iSunam (possibly a mistake for Sohna in 
Gnrgifion, a former strong-hold of this tribe), Rattii and Achhrd, 
the ancestors of the Kmnbuhs. Tlie latter he located near CHnifin, 
tbn Lahore District. The former settled in the neighbourhood 
of Tihba, near .Sultnnpuv in Kapiirthaliq and with hig relations 
founded twelve villages, vvJiicL aiA> still known as Bara.«> In Sikh 
times, the Knmliolig came from KapdrthaJa into Jnllundur, 

The Phillaur Kambohs, though few, have a history of their 
OATO. They any they were Su]'ajl>ansi Riijpdts, and came from 
Knmmp, on the Brahmaputra, to Delhi in the reign of Humajuin 
(1680-1556), Tlieiice one ancestor, Bohd Rite, migrated to the 
Lahore, and another, Dtlln Rife, to the Jullvmdnr District. Tliis 
tradition may have its origin in the achievements of Akbaris 
Kamboh General Shnlibilz Elisn, mentioned nbove, who had 0,000 
horse under bis command wlven operating on the Brahmaputra, 
VoL I, 300-403, Blochraann’a Ed.). 

The Kambohs do not claim any relationship with the Aniins. 
They practise widow-marraige (Aflt'cjra). Their women do not 
help in a^cultural Avork, but bring out food to their relations 
working in the £eldg. The dlA'ision into Kalird and ZamimMr or 
Kliaki, or Kambohs of the i>en," and agricultural !^mbohs, ia 
iwogniseil. The latter only are found here. They are quiet, well 
disposed people, good cultivators, and, except that they protend 
to be in distressed circumstances when there is nothing the 
matter with them, they hsA'e no bad qualities. They say they are 
diATided into fifty-two clans. None of the names given of these is 
that of an important Ariiin cian, but the names of three clans 
(Gore, H£ndo and Momi) are the same in both tribes. 

Tlie Sniius are either Hiudiis or i^ikhs. They are numerous in 
the extreme north of the Jullundur Tahsili they hold a number 
of villages near the eastern border of Naweshahr, where the 
dadla and Garshankar Being unite, and in the south-west of the 
tahsil algo half Lissiira iti the Phillaur Tahsil They are ala o 
amongst the proprietors of T'hagwara. In the JulluadAir Tahsil, 
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thej hold Larch A, except what belongs to the Jat Sirdir^ DaUi 
and i Dalla> Gehlar^ ^Us Bhimdiitn, ^ JamUiiir, ^rd Chulang^ and 
^rd Gi^nwal. In that of Nawashahr they hold Tjdhantt Jhika, 
feiijon, Siirapur PtUi Jliiki, except Kot, ^rd Rfli Unchi, | Naiira, 
:1th Gohindpur, |th Kama, i Dipdlpur, fialur Kiilan (part) and 
Mmrd (part), ftha Baxidpiir, f3udha!a (j>art), fths Urapdr, Chak 
and Khurae, and there are a few fainilsea amongst the propiietora 
of Bhmta Xalan. They are also tenants in tihekhupur, Sohita and 
Biiiirta Kliurd. 

According to their own ncconnt, they were originally M^l9, 
jind lived principally in the Jfatlira District. ITiien Mahmdd of 
Ghaani invaded India, and the Hind its gathered for the defence of 
the country, the anceators of the Sainfs came into thew parts, and, 
finding the land suitable for ngricultnre, they settled, down here, 
and went not back to their homos. Tlie explanation of the name 
Sainf is that they were such good agriculturists, and did such 
wonders mth their land, that the natives called them the raSifini 
trilie (from i-md', cleverness, skill); and in course of time the first 
syllable was lost, ami the present name Saini left. They nre 
admirable enttivatora, and are surpaafted by none in industry or 
nhility, Tliej do more market-gnrdenlng than the Jats, and, 
perhaps, even than the Anlina; but this is in addition to and not 
in place of ordinary fanning. They have no bad fpialities to 
distinguish them which call for special notice, The Sikhs 
among them pay great respect to the dranfk 8dliih, and in every 
village have a copy of it, which is read diligently in the audience 
of the people. Men of this tribe not seldom take service, and 
especially in the cavalry. '^They consider themsel vea to be connected 
until the Arams, but the latter know nothing df any relationahip. 
1 hey are not found west of the Chemib, but are muneroiia in some 
[larts of the Amb^ta District. !:k)me of the gdt designations 
oorreapond with those of the AMins. The following may be 
mentioned: — Bddwiil (at Laroha), Bhatign (at Df)>alpiir and 
Shekhdpuj ), Bhela (at Laroha and Dalli), Bhundi (at Bhundifin), 
Bole (at Chak and Khiirde), Cheran (at Shekliitpur), Danle (at 
Laroha), Dheri (at Giganwiil), Ghalar (at Laroha and Gehlar), 
Githlhe (at Cliak), Jandhfr (at Jandhfr), Kaloti (at Laroha and 
ChuJang), Muiima (at liiroha), Siiggo (at Laroha), Ti'mbar (at 
Glmk). 

The Brahmans are said to have been at one time the principal 
proprietors in the north of the Julltindur Tohsil, but to have 
been snpplantod by Xarti E^jpilts. They still hold Brahmpur and 
part. Of Dittu Xaogal near Karhirpur, they are amongst the 
proprietors of Jullundur City, and south of it tliev liold Chananpur, 
Langhra and Gokalpur, and in the west of the rf^akodar Ttmail 
Chuhar Khiwa and Tjadliiwali, They also possess Laklianpal and 
AatewaJ Sirhali, Batiireh near Jandiila and part of Ednripur 
m the north-west of the PMHaur Tahsil and ^e-fourth ahare in 
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the neighbouring village of DhdHwal in Nakodar. They hold part 
of 3£ahedpur in Nakodar and near Shdhkot they share MultTvdl 
Khnira with Jats, Hindu ami Muhammadan. They are induatrioua 
cultivators where they hold laud aa members of cultivating 
proprietary communities. Looking at the large number of this 
triboj it is clear they depend largely on other means of supjjort 
than agriculture. They form a considerable portion of the pHcstly 
class^ and take service. More than one-6fth of the patwiSrfs of the 
District are Brahmans. Ttieir sub-divisions are numerous. 

The Khatrfs usually hold land as landlords merely, but one- 
sixth of Nakodar is held by Bballa Khatris, in whose family the 
office of Kiindtigo was formerly lieretlitary and who manage the 
cultivation of their own lands. When Tara Singh GhaTIja conquer¬ 
ed Nakodar, ho expelled the Rajputs who held Imlf the village, and 
gave their land totheKaniingos, but twenty years after he restored 
tie Rajputs to possession of one-third leaving the Kduilngos one- 
sixth, In the city of didlundur sevei'al gotitoi Khatrjs are amongst 
the proprietors, especially the Baigals, some of ivhom, formorlv 
KSn^igos, have Ijocome iluhanima^au ; and the Tlmpars who are 
Muh&i^adau Klmtrls hold Cbak Huisaina, an uninhabited village 
near Jullondni'. Saigal Kliatria hold Dainodarpiir east of JuUnndur, 
and were also formerly proprietors of the adjoining village of Talon, 
but the Jat proprietors got possession of the latter about the time 
of the Sikh conquest. Bhjig Mai, Khatri of JuUundur, son of a 
Kardar of Shaikh Imdm-ud-diii, was jUToprietor of Jetwfili, Eilmpui’ 
LalH and Chak Rampur, Jats and in Jetwali Arains being tenants 
with occupancy lights, Kartiri, 12 miles North of JuUundur, l>e- 
longs to ^atrfg, and they siiai'e in Ditto Nangal near Eart^mr, 
and in several villages in this lahsil they have acijuireti si 1.1 res for 
purchase. In Mr. Ikirklcy’s time Bwwa Khun Dun Bedi was proprie* 
tor of five-sixths of the lai'ge village of Sirsa, half of which he held 
in jrfyi'r, and Biwa .Narayau Daa of lialf of Daulatpur, The Guru 
of Kartarpur, a Sohdi Kliatri, is the laigest landlord in the District, 
being the sole proprietor of Kartiirpur, Diplilpur, Dhirpur, Mirch* 
hota, Ndrpnr, Shihdtispur and Chak Rum Singhpura, and also hold¬ 
ing two-fchir^ of Dovidaspiir. He also holds a jdgir of about 
Rs. 14,000 in all. Ram Chand, a Khatri, is Zuildfir of Kartarpur, 
His ancestors have for centuries been Diwatis to the Gurds, 

In other tahsila Kliatrfs hold little land. In that of Nawashalu* 
Garii Ee Chak was held by Mehr Singh, adopted into a branch of the 
Sodhi fanuly of Anandpnr, Khatrfs hold part of Nawasliahr, of 
Malhupota and part of Kharkhuwal: and tliere are a few Khatri 
proprietors in Rahon. Shibdydlpur belongs to a Khatri of Lissara. 

The Khatrfs engage largely in trade, and take service. 
Nearly half the patwdrfe are ^atris. There are four Darbdri gohf 
in the District—Sondi, Saiga!, Thapur and Bhalle- Tlie remainder 
are known as BaEiiri Kbatrfa because tb^ are employed in trade. 
One cl the Jnllnndur Kots belongs to the ^ndi iOiatru, 
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" ’ , Anstiri and Kordsht Hhaiiklis of tfuilundur, if c^ntitiod to 

PGjralatioti. the designations bear, would seem to be of Amb 

eimihiit. ^nictioii, Koreslu being tbe naTae of tlie powerful trn>o at ileoca 
froni wbieh Miiliammad Inmsclf sprung, wliilo tlio title of Anefir, 
or hcl|ier. was conferred by him upon t hose residents of iledina 
who ongmuUy lK>niid themselves to aid the Prophet Jind the 
refugees, and was extended to all the people of that city as they 
em raced tlie faith of Islutn. 3uttlie title of Bbaikh was frequently 
taken fay Hindu converts, as, for instance, by tlie ManJ fttjpdt 
oJi&ikn Chacbo, though his dcsceudaiits did not continue to Irear 
it. niere are tlitia many Shaikhs of purely native origin, 
Tir *^prcaentativcs of indigenous trilies, as the Joyas 

ft whoS 0 nftmi? connects thein with u tribe formerly 

powoi-fnl in the Soutlieni Punjab, and tlio desceudanta of 
many different Hindu castes. Similarlv the Kakke^ai Shaikhs 
were originally Hindu Kallnls. 

ft is not imcommou for Shaiklis who have risen to a good 
socuil position, especially if not ent.itictl to claim tlistioguished 
ancestry as Sbaikha, to tisurji the title of Sayyid. Tliw has been 
t one by n family at italiori, in this District, and also it is said 
V the pnopiietoi's of Klioja, and anothor instance is said to he 
afforded bv the weibknown Fikir family at Lahore. Shaikhs 
bold Jand m tahsil Phillaur. 


A pil»I 
fibiEkb^^ 


a Basti Shaikh Darvesh or Uiustt Shaikh, and 

_asti DHinshmnndun, the first and thittl in size of the Jidlundur 
Btcitis, also Pindbori Shekhdn in A'ltkodur Tahstl. They are 
popularly knoiivn as Pathans owing to their intimate connection 
with a Patiian colony, and often take the apjHjlIation of Klian at 
the end of their names. Tliey are called Ansarfs from their sup- 
^sed descent from Hazrat Ayiib Ans^ri, but are really Barlkis, 
au^i ?f Shaikh are from 5 to 9 generations removed from 

11 came front Kfini Kumm and pinchascd the 

lanu of that vilJiigie from Lolidni PaihSns in 1026 II. (A. D. 1617), 
ana foimdc^ a town, wliich he named SunijaMd after an ancestor, 
u 'vhich has subsequently come to be known by his own nnmo. 
He died there in 1082 U. (1072 A. D.), and the i>rincipal build- 
inp 1'’^ stdl the mosijue built by him in 1030 11. and his tomb, 
which adjoins it, built In 1105 H. 


118 H. 
Khan 


rt,. o/** f of the family, drawn up in 

If 1^’tJ possession of AhcMdad js^nan 

to HflTpn* u’ of Shaikh Darvesb is traced back 

stated to iSi^T 1 Tinmc is however 

stated to be KhAhd, Ayilb being his son’s name. This identifies 


hws to? goDtmiraul to bli ,«UlBmoiit 

rnt^TArmsminm funitv of ™^ 

ovm m qoflftiiJBniJbiD rimiijoii Sa brAnebet of ihi flainp 

gwwnUoa in 44 joan «^ j^atraUfla in 37 ywm to Ou 
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him with the Abu Ayub, into whoeo house MnhattmiEwl was received 
on his flight from ilecea, from which the Hijra era ia calculated^ 
as his naiuo is stAted in Muir's Life of Muhammad (tdJ, iii, pages 
11, 12) as KhiSlId ibn 2aid. His death in the 55th jear of the 
Hijra era during the ist siege of Constantinople is meationed in 
Chapter lii of GLbJjon’s Declino and Fslh*‘> 

According to the genealogy Shaikh Dnrresh ivaa but 22 
generations removed from this ancestor (t.c., if Abu Aydb’s gener¬ 
ation be considered the 1st that of Shaikh Darvesh was tho 23rd). 
This is a very small number of generations for a period of 1,000 
years, but in one binaoU of the fainUy tho 28th generation (27 
generations from Abu Aydb) is still in existence, imd it may be 
supposed tlmt a few genei'ations have been omitted in the em'Uer 
part of tho genealogy, without implying any doubt of its authentici¬ 
ty, Prom Maulina Ibrahfro, 8 generations before Shaikh Dorvesh 
and 14 fiv^m Abu Aydb, the genealogy is evidently genuine, as the 
several branches of his posterity are traced out. 

The pedigree of his descendants as given in this genealogy 
is ns follows i —■ 

MAULANA [BRAUlM. 


f 


Shaikb YDA&r 

Ansditor of fibolklu 
of BojtL BaHidbjEasind, 


Bbilifeh 

Bbalkb 

] 


Sbailih bCi*! t. 

1 

Z*\i Aka. 

Sboikb UuiLomnuLd 


1 

BbolAli Ibnliim 

t 

i 

1 

j 

EhMikh AJolqlZAb 


1 

ghalkh Butd 11 
(t>Xr EauAtmn) 
t 


AididMi, 


1 

gbliikb Duroabt 

Anvattar of SUoikb* 
of BaAd thqjkb Dmrraali. 

Ibrnhfm was the author of a work called tho Tori kb Muallim 
which he calls himself Jlaulvi Ibrahfm Dlnishmand Albrafc. 


The Tafsir-i-Haizabi, a contemporary work, also refera to him 
as AJbrak. No mention of the name of AnsSri is made in either. 
Possibly he may have had some connection with the Diinisbinand 
Turks of Cappadocia, He had sis sons. Prom one, named Shaikh. 
Yusaf, the Shaikhs of Risti Dduishmandifu (originally called 
Ibrahimpur after Maulana Ibrahim), are descended. Another w'as 
Shaikli Suraj-ud-dfn, the ancestor of Sliaikh Darvesh, Maulana 
Ibrahim is stated to have emigrated from Medina, and settled in 
Baghdtid, He aftenvaiHls camo to Multan to meet Bnhii-ul-liakk 


f4 ThQ oT AAtih Bultiu h inDLaguriLtDd at hii bullb Uior, bjr 

en LttQ of bdicro Uio Uimb of Abu Ajib. 
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and bjLis advice settled in ilnstvi (otlierwise Rndod) in Barkistan, 
or the cowntiy of tlie Biwik Path fins, in tlio Loj^r Valley near 
Kixbnl, Tlie reference to Haliii-iil-hakk would fix his date 
appraxLiiiately at the middle of the 13tli century*** of our ora 
or about 3^ centuries before Shaikh Barvesh. 

Tlic most iuterestin^ part of the gcuculog}' is subsequent to 
til is date. Shaikh Bazid 1, tho (^uudson of Shaikh Surfij'ud'din, is 
said to have come from Mustwi to Kimi Kiimtii, aud u'hile Shaikh 
Dan''e 5 h was descended from him by otxe line, the celebrated 
Shaikh Bazid H, otherwise known as Pir Eoshan, the founder of 
the sect of Eaushaniya, or Illuiiiiimti, was descended from 
him by nnothoi'. 

In the Dabi&tan of ilolisaui Eani an extract is given from an 
accoxmt of hie own family written by the latter Baald^ or, as he is 
called in the histories, Bayaz/d, and this ia translated by Leyden 
in the lltb volume of the Asiatic Egsearches (pages 406, 407). 
According to this accovmt Khaiklj Basid !I was Irorn at Jullundur 
about a year l»foro Babur’s conquest of India (therefore about 931 
n. or 1525 A.D.), his father being Shaikii Abdullali, who was 7tb 
in descent from Shaikh Surdj-ud4iin Ansjiri. His mother’s fatber, 
Muhammad Amin, aud Alxlullah's griiudfatlier, wera hiothors, 
residing In the city of Jullundur, but AbduUnb himself lived at 
Kt'mi K^ram, and wdieu tho i>owe]‘ of tlie MughaJs began to prevail 
his wife wont there with her son Ikiyazid, 


This differs slightly from the Jullundur accotmt, as according 
to tlie pedigree given above Shaikh Abdullub was only 5th in 
descent from Biu'oj-ud-din. Also accox'diug to the Jullundur 
account 8hnikh Barid IPs mother’s father was Abubakr, grandson of 
Shaikh Bazld I (Punjab Notes and Queries Volume II, pge 1 GO). 
Apparently two generations have dro])ped out of Shaikh Bozid H’b 
lino in the Jullundur pedigree. 

In any case Pfr Raushan (Shaikh Bazid 11) seems to liavo 
been boni in JuEundur, and I lie sect of the ilaushaniya or 
Illuminati arc famoua as having given great trouble to Akbar and 
Shah^Sjian in the l^sliawar hills. Hr. Biukley’s informant, 
Alidadad Khan, was aware that Shaikh Eazid and his descendants 
headed the Eauslmniya rebellious, and were generally reputed to 
Ijo sectariL^ but maintained that some of Shaikh Bazfd’s writings 
showed him to bo a good Mtihammadan. His theory of the cause 
of their long conflicts with the Imperial power is that they 
conaidored themselves to have a right to a share in the dominion 
owing to the maniago of the daughter of Zaid Aktt, brother of 
tho elder Shaikh Tiizfd, to Abu Snyyid Mirza, Bad.=?hah of Herat, 


Oi Bkslkh Htthk-ddMJfD Znkftnjm vttM for mUcnit mtktn* 

or Uuw Up™^.iMLjr Kp,^nd.dio 

A D* (^5. Q„lhoac»t*Ion cl a^than Ip A.!). 

Ui ibe of CuDcm^LuD, AmEitpclo^cAl 
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andtlmton BOme of tlioir dificipte^ Patluinsof Maatwi, being 
seized near Tirifit on a ohargo of bouflo-breaking, they raiiad an Popalition. 
inspection. Tins account of courae degrades the character of 
their struggles with the cnjpiro, but is probably more pleasing to 
the existing members of the family as it puts the establishment of 
a new sect by Pi'r Baushan out of sight. 

The head of Pir Baushan's grandson Ahdadild was brought to 
Jullundur by Shahjahdn’s Wazir, Sa’adullah Khan, who was himself 
one of his disciples, and buried at the Khlugah of Shaikh Ahmad 
Ghauns which is on the Circukr Bead round the City. Sa’adullah 
Khan also got of Man Shauishabad Jicar Agra for the sons 

of Jal(Ll'Ud<d£n, the eldest son of Pir Baushan, and they settled the re 
after wliich there were no more Raushautya disturbances on the 
Afghan border. One of them, Abdul Hashtd Khiiii ah'aa Ala Dild, 
presented the weathercock of the Basti Shaikh mosijue. He is 
mentioned in the Dabistan as having l>een apjiointed to a command 
of 4,000 inon in the Dakhan, and having died in 1067 H. (Asiatic 
Bescarclies, Volume U, page 420). 

Another indication of the connection of the family with 
Jullundur before the time of Sliaikh Dai'vesh is afforded by the 
Kliangah of Ghauus-ul-Knram or Shaikh Ahmad, that above 
mentioned. Ilis hither Alidul Balifm was son of tho elder Shaikh 
Bazfd, and brother of the ancestors of Shaikh Darvosli and Pfr 
Baushan. Little, however, is known of the circumstances under 
which this earlier settlement was formed, and it would seem from 
tho reference to the Mughals in Pir Eanshnn’s own account of hia 
birth that Babar's conquest of India was regarded as unfavourable 
to the interests of the family, and led it to return into Kani Kdram. 


Tlie migration of Shaikh Bazid I from Mastwi to Kdni Kiii'am 
has already been mentioned. Tiiough many of hia descendants DinUbman- 
movod to Jullundur at an early date others ramained at 
Kdram. The descendants of Shaikh Yuaaf (son of Mulana Ibrahim) 
only settled at Jullundur in 1018 H. (1609 A.D.) They founded 
the town of Ibrahlmpur now known (after Muldna’s other name 
of Banishmand) as llasti Dimishmanddn. Shaikh Darveah, the 
great-great-great-grandson of Shaikh Bozid I, also came from 
Kani Kdram to Jullundur in the time of JaUiingir, and in 102G 
H. (1617 A, D,) he bought tho laud on which ho founded 
Sura^dbdd, now Bastf Sliaikh. The mosque of Bastf Shaikh, built 
by* him, hears the date of 1030 H., and hia tomb, which adjoins it, 
that of 1105 H. ^1094 A.. D,), hia death having occurred in 1082 
n. (1672 A. B). E^aikli Darvesh had five sons, one by hia first 
wife, bom in Kdni Karam, before he came to Jullundur, and four 
bom at JuUmidur. Oiie of these dietl without issue, but the others 
have left numerous descendants, some of whom have settled else¬ 
where, while others are still proprietors in Basti Shaikh. Tho 


« Dota OB Sa'ftiiallih. ica P. K. Q.p VoL 1, SitO. 
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ch ap- T, 0- present proprietors aro from five to nine generations further 
Fopnbtion. i*©nioved from tte fovmdor of the family. 

Th« fi^d. AfartnSn from Shikoli in the 27th year of the reign of 
D^oUiuiu^ ShahjaMn (dated 9th Rabi-nl-airwal 1064H., 1635 A. D.) etilJe^dsts, 
granting certain exemptions to Shaikh Darvesh and his brethren 
** ■ on accoTiiit of the foundation of SurdjtMd. IbrabfmpTjri and 
B^pdr (the latter being the present Baeti Babalchel, a Batik 
foundatioii). The head of the Shaikhs of Basti Diinishmandiin is 
Ohu^Tu Mohi-ud-dfn knotm as Alian Baghe Kluin, Honorary 
Magistrate and Zaild^r. His nephew is Lanibardar of Bastf Daniah- 
niandiin. The head of the descendants of Shaikh Darvesh is Pfr 
Dad Khdn, Pleader. 

I^reshiiin on the Tandah road^ in the north of the JuUnndar 
1 AliwiUpind, Shekepmd, Sherpur, 

Mnoarakpur, Nan gal Salempur and Nangal Janiiilpur.'*^ north of 
Jullimdur are held by Qoreshi Shaikhs. Hardo Shaikh near Niir- 
mahal also belongs to a Qoreehi family, in which the offieo of 
^zi was formerly lieroditary, and who claim descent from Bawa 
Farid of PAkpattan. 

history of the Kakkezai Shaikhs will be found at page 
157 ilaesy s Punjab Chiefs. The family seem to have boen at 
KalAIs of Ndrraahal, but now call themselves Kakkezai 
Shmkhs. About the beginning of the 19th century all the adult 
meinboris of the family iveri! ejctingui^ocl in n feud ut Kur- 
terpur with one solitary exception. The best known of the 
bhaikhs were Ghuldm Moni*ud>din Hhdn, Nawnb Imnm.^ud-ilin Khan, 
Shaikh Karam Bakhsh, and Shaikh Sandhe Khilu, They are princi* 

E ally known for their revenue adtainlstration of the Jiillundnr 
toib and Kashmir and for the attempt of ImAm-ud-dfn to hold 
too latter pi'ovince against the British in 1846. Shaikh Xasir-vid-din, 
Extra Assistant CommiBsionor, belongs to this house. Two other 
representatives of family in the JiiUundur City are Shaikhs ilah- 
ta^ud-din and Abdul Latff, Tlie fine ^ar^f near the Police Lines 
at Jullmdur was hnilt by Shaikh Karam Bakhsh. The new miued 
ortek bridge over the Bein ou too Phagwara road is also said to 
nave been constructed by tlio family,«*> 

The Barik or Baraki PathAns and toe AnaAri Shaikhs appear 
to have come to JuUundur aljout the same time, originally as raor- 
chants. The Banks lay claim to Arab descent, but Dr. BeUow 
thmks that they are Creeks from Bark in Lydia brought hack to 

KAhidandCb?^^' '^eycame Ei;om the Logar Valley between 
Kamd anUbhazm. In a mannaoi iirt account of the Basti Shaikh 

stated that 

many of th e Bank clan settled m two of JuUundur the 

(W (ifr, rnntr'i S«ttltdi«Qt Baport, |n 96 ), " 
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Bariklp (also known aa JlfyAaWa Ka«ir Kb^n) and the Hasta Ikh- 
wand in 1003 H. (1594 A. D). The foundora of tlie Barikinn 
*Vi(AoKa came with Shaikh Ahmad Gbauus, whose Khangah is at 
Jiihandur. After Jullundur and Kanir KMn were burnt 

bjGdniWadbhig Singh of Kartarpur in 1818 Saiiibat(1757 A.D), 
Kot Kh^ Jahan was founded byKhdn Jahnn, who was grandson 
of Usm^ Khiiij brother of Karar Kh4a. This family is known as 
Siida-khel; and the Barik tribe also includes the Gnz, Aliak, and 
Bdbdkhet families. 

Between 1026 H. (A. D. 1617) when Shaikh Darvesh came 
to Jullundur from K4ni Ktiram on the Bannd frontier, and 1030 
B. (A. D. 1621) when he built the mosque of Basts Sbnikh, he 
bought land near Jullundur from Lohani Afgh^s, and some 
of the Bdlbakhel who had accompanied him bought a deserted site 
named Ddni Nagal from proprietors of Jullundur and S^habpur. 
Shaikh Darresli founded the town of Surdjdbdd (now Bastf Shaikh), 
and the Pathina founded Bibdpur (now Bastf IMbtUdiel) on the 
lands so acqTured. In Sambat 1816 (1760 A. D.) the Sikhs 
plundered and biumt Btfbdkhel, but the mbabitants afterwards 
occupied a new site adjoining the old one being joined by people 
of other castes* 


Bastf Guzdn was founded in the time of Shdhjaban by three 
eons of Mdse Ehdu of the Guz family, who had come with Shmkh 
Darvesh from Kdnf Kdram to Jullundur, and had joined bim in 
founding Surdjdbdd. They afterwai*ds bought lands from the 
Lodfs, bapids, and Sbaikbg, and leaving Bastf Shaikh, o(3cupied 
Bastf Guzon, where they built a bazar. 

There are several smaller Bastis, also founded by Bariks, qucL 
as Bastf Ibrdhxm Khdn, Bastf Pfr Ddd Khdn, and Bastf Shah 
Quli, which belongs to the Kapdrthala State, and others which were 
destroyed by the Siklis. Tlie Bariks appear to be the same as the 
Barnis, who are described in Elphinstono's Xabul (p, 315)aa a class 
of Tdjiks, “ who inlmbit Logar and part of But £hdk* Though 
mixed with the Ghiljfs, they differ from the other Tdjika," in that 
" they form a tribe under a chief of their own, and have a high 
reputation as soldiers. They have separate land and castles of their 
own, furnish a good many troops to Government, closely resemble 
the Afghiins in their manners, and are more respected than any 
other Tajiks: their numbers are uow about 8,000 families."All 
traditions," he adds, “ agree that they were introduced into their 
present seat by Sultan Jlahmtid about the beginning of the llth 
century, and that their lauds were once extensive, but their origin 
13 uncertaiu; they pretend to be sprung from the Arabs, hut others 
say they are descended from the Kurds." 

The most important, and probably the oldest Patyh settlement 
in the District was that of the * Lodi Pathans. Kot Bure Khtfo, 
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adjommg tho De^i 'R'll north of the citj Jullundur, was an old 
suburb iKilotigin^ to the Lodf Pathans, but of this only a mosque, 
tho roof of which is composed of a niunber of stnnll domes of low 
pitch, and some old mango trees, belonging to the garden which 
once surrounded the mosque, now remain, lu the Ain-i‘Akbari, 
the Jullundur maked is sboTm as occupied among others by Lodi 
Afghans with a revenue of 14| lakhs of dams, being 2-17th of the 
whole Jnllundur Doab Sorkar. Those of Dhogri, about elx miles 
north-east of Jullundur, undoubtedly belong to one of the oldest 
families in the District; according to Mr. Barkl^ (P. N. and Q,, 
Vbliune II), they say that their ancestor, TitArOln, came with 
Mahmdd of Ghazni, and that this prince gave them the village of 
Dhogri, which had previously belonged to Dhdg Jats. 

Mr. Purser eays tliat it is not unlikely that they were a 
Military Colony, and that they seem to have settled at Dhogri 
eleven generations ago. According to the account preserved by 
him, in the time of Humayfin (1530-1556) their ancestor, Tsti^ir 
Hlifin, held a farm of the whole of the Punjab, and. took the part 
of Sher Shah, who made him Governor of the Province. When 
Hum^ydn returned from exile he defeated Tatar Khiin, but 
afterwards took him into favour- During subsequent Muham¬ 
madan rule, the family seems to liave enjoyed extensive jdgirs and 
to have founded many villages, among others Alawalpur and 
Adnmpur. In Sikh times, they were gradually dispossessed, and 
under Ranjft Singh, owing to tho faivqddr^s refusal to attend 
on the Mahardja at the head of bis soiedfrs, the Julluudur taluqd 
was condscatod in 1812 A.D,, and conferred on Sirdar Himmat Singh 
Jallewdla; to whom thus Dhogri and Alawalpur went. On the 
introduction of British rule, Abdur-Rahman Khiin was bead of 
the family. He was made Tahaildar of Miiini, and died in 1847, 
Of his sons, Abdtis-Samadh Khan, was employed in the Police as 
Kotwil, and was subsequently Tahsildar of Gariishankar and 
elsewhere. Sirbuland Kn^n, a second son, was an Inspector of 
Police; his son GhuMm Ahmad Khiin, Kh^n Bahadur, Revenue 
Member of the Kashmfr Council then l^ame head of the family, 
Nifc Muhammad his brother is a pleader at JuUundur. The 
family has a grant of Ra. 300 per annum charged ou the revenue 
of Dhom. It may be noted that, family tradition says it was 
Abdur- Rahm lin Khiin who had ^e keys of the Pbillaur fort made 
over to the English in 1846 by Chaudbrf Kutb-ud*dfn, Another 
family aJso lays claim to this surrender. An excellent example 
of how little time is needed for the growth of fiction. 

The Sayyids hold Lohian (ten families), Sayyidpur, Saddarpur, 
HAjipur and Mfrpxir near Shahkot,<'> and, as jiigfrdare, Dherian 
m the same neighbourhood, Dokoha and Chaugati near Julluu- 

"» “1“ .ta ««u... 
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dur* nnd nre amongst the propTietors of Jiillvindur itself (the Kifzi 
family). They are owners of Klijiiike^ north of Kartorpur, and 
Shahpnr near Adampnr in JuUundiir Tahsil Goliawar, Chulang, 
Ashaur, Mirdnpiir, two-ninths of Fattahpiir near Kot Bidal Khan 
and tyo-fifteentha of Man in tahsil Phillaur, thi’ee-fifthB of Baloh 
near Kawashahr, Bhahpur and Alowal nearUamanpnr, Khoja near 
the Sutlej, part of Kamana, and one-third SirliHl Kaziiin in tahsil 
XawHiiliahr, The propHetors of Dokoha, Chula ng and Gohawnr 
are isolated amongst themselves. 

In Khoja the Sayyid community is large, it is said, however, 
that the pi-oprietors of Khoja ai'o I'e^y Shaikhs and assumed the 
title of S^^id atx)ut So years since, there being a himdred or more 
shares. Here UioBayyids ciiJti’j-ate largely in person, but there are 
sd&o non-hereditarj Aiftiu cultivatois. I'he Kayyitls aofjuired the 
village in the time of Akbar, but are so ignorant even of liis name 
aa to call him Bikandar Aziin, sou of Humuydn. Sande Shah of 
Loliiuii told Mr. Bpkley that hia ancestors came fi-om Aurangilb^l 
to Unchh (ITchh in BaMwalpur), and that three brothers from 
that plaeo founded Dipiilpnr, Chdnlun and Lohinn oOO years ago, 
tho founder of tho latter hai’ing been Zaiu-ul-mulk, whoso descend¬ 
ants in the I8ih or 19th generation are tho present proprietora- 
The Ihijpilts became his di^iples and allowed biTn to found Loliian 
in what was then jungle. The Snyyids wore dispossessed by the 
Bikhs, and w'ent to Alilwalpur, north of Jullandur, and afterwards 
sotigbt the protyition of thija Fattah Bingh of Kapilrthala, on 
whose intercession Mtih^ij^h Sher Bingh of Lahore restoi^ 
Lohiiin to them. It is divided into five hov/a, one of wliieh was held 
one-third by Bande Bhali and two brothcra, one-third by an undo 
and one-thiid by another shareholder. The cultivators are Dogars, 
Ai'ains, Tarkhiins and Kombohs. ’ 

The Sayyids of Sirhal Kazian, like those of JuUundtu-, are of 
a family in which the office of E^zi was hereditary. The Sayyids 
of Fattah pur near Kot Badal Khiii and Ashaur are Bufchfiri Sayyids, 
those of Mii^npur Masbahri Bayyids, those of Gohawar and a 
family at Indina, Tiraizi Sayyids, and at Sirhali thero is a family of 
Gildni Sayyids. Sayyid Ils^san Jaluiniya of Eihon is monMoned by 
Mr. Barklev as th® representative of a distiiigiushed Sayyid family 
which has long held an infinential position in that neighboimho^. 
Ho is a Bukhari Sayyid descended in the Ilth generation (i) 
fromHazratMakhdnm Jahaniyaof Hndiha (UdiL in Bahawalpur) 
where Sayyid Jalul-ud-diu, tho founder of the family, Imd 
settled fi-om Bukhara six generations carher. An ancestor of Hasaan 
dahiiniya’a migrated from Uchh to Burhanpiir in Central India,and 
the Bahon branch of tho family came from that place. Two 
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families wlio noir mide At l^Lder Kotin, besides that which remains 
at !EUlion belong to it. Hassan Jaluiniyn’s father, who was noted 
as a physician held the villages of Udliowa! and Jlnmgian 

in imtil his death in 1857, This jd^tr is said to have been 
originally granted by the last great Miihammndan governor, Adinn 
^g Khia, a disciple of the family, and was continued by Tara 
Sbgh Ghaiba after the Sikh conquest. It was once nithlield for 
a few seasons by Banjft Singh, but, with this interniption, con* 
thuied to be held by the family until the cession of the Jullimdttr 
Doab to the British Goremment, by 'which it was confirmed to 
Hassan Jahilniya’s father, for his life. 

Suds are proprietors of Kotia Sudan in tohsil Xakodar ns 
well as at Shekonpur in Kapdrtbnla, the old head^qiiarters of 
a /wnyflHa under the Delhi Empire, and formerly the property of 
Bhattfs. 

Kallals are o\iniera of Cbak KalhUiin near Bangn, and one* 
sixth of Jamsher. Baniyas hold part of Kliojkipur near 
AMwalpur. 

Labdii^s hold B^jpura, Bhatmra and t-wo-thirds of Patial in 
the extreme north of the JuUundur TahsU, but Sfilig IMm, a 
Khatri of Juilundur, has acquired some laud in the former in which 
he has founded a new village, called Bhagwantpura. They arc a 
Eub-di'vision of the great Banj^ra tribe, bnt not so successful as 
agriculturists as they were as carriers, when occupation could be 
found in that capacity. 

Bahrupiiis, another sub*dirision of the Bonjiira tribe, are 
praprietors of Butgarh, part of Sasrari and half Eawar, on the 
Sutlej near Lisslra. An account of this tribe will be foimd in 
Mackenzie's Gujrdt Settlement Report, Wilson’s Glossary, under 
the words Banjdra, Bhand, Bahi'upiya, and in Elliot’s Supplemental 
Glossary, under BaujSras. 

Rdwats bold Daryfipmv half Begampm-, and part of E-tirsion 
in the Kd’nraahahr Tahsil, and in Ibr^impur are tenants with 
rights of occupancy of non-resident Bajpiit proprietors. In the 
Phillaur Tah^ they hold part of Phillaur and five*eievenlha of 
Nahal. 

Lohar hold Lobar near Larohi in the north-west and Lobar 
near Partdbpiu'a in the south of the Juilundur Tahsil, in the 
t,OPth of which they also share a third Lohar u*ith Tuj-kh^ns, 
and north of Juilundur they slmre Dasupur with Nais. In the 
Kakodar Tahsil they hold LoWmangal, and in that of Phillaur 
one-fourth of Pindori near Jandwla, and they share one-eighth of 
Ghiirkha with i^araing D^s. Tarkhans hold TarkhuumaKara in 
tahsil Phillaui*, besides sharing with Lohars in one of the villa^^es 
of that namo abo're mentioned. ” 
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Hamfs are proprietors of Mari Hanniii and Sadaehak CHAP, I. C. 
in t he JuUnndur TaLsil. They are not very industrious culti- FopaJattaa. 
vators, but seem to hare comjdotoly settled down to a^icultural 
pursuits, 

Changars, though they hold no landed property, are usually oiiSDgtni, 
to be met with in aoiue of the villages of the Phillaur TahsU near 
the Sutlej. ^ They live in movable huts of siyki or thatching grass 
which are pitched outside the ^ullages, and they make baskets of 
tamarisk twigs and breed fowls for the Simla market. They bear 
a good character. Tliey are interesting as an Indian tribe of 
gipsy habits. 

Of the fourteen Provincial Darbtiris belonging to the District, t<u<t]Dir 
three are of the house of Kapurthala, namely, Kanwar Sir 
HarnHiii Singh, K.C.LE., Sirdar I’urtip Singh and Sirditr Charanjit 
Singh. One Sirdar Muhammad Hmndam, Tahsilddr of JuUundor, 
is a politiciil reSigee and j^ndson of Shdh Sujah, Amir of K£bnl. 

Tlio remaining chief famines of the District are, for the moat 
part, the representatives of men who roso to importaaco during 
the last days of the rule of the Delhi Emperors in the Punjab, ora 
couple of years later. The historv of few goes bock further than 

In Sikh times, a great part of the District was held in Awignmint 
jdyir. At the regular settlement, the demand of lands held ®*"'*™* 
revenue-free was stated to be Its, 2,28,052, or nearly 18 per cent, 
of the total revenue. Their revenue now is 97,990. After 
annexation these grants were eurjuired into; some 'Were resumed 
and some continued, mostly for the life of the incumbent, and 
subject to a deduction in lieu of the contingent of troops which the 
grantee had been required to supply in former days. This 
reduction or commutation was calculated sometimes at a certain 
shareofthegrant, and sometimes at 90 much per trooper, usu^y 
Bs. 16 per mensem, besides charges for equipment. Among these 
jdgirg were lullages which had Ijeen acciuired by the sword by 

vanous adventurers, about ] 759 A.D. {Sarabat 2816), when the 
power of the Delhi Empire was finally broken. These were 
treated as tho otlier grants at first, but subsequently .a further 
investigation was made, and, in 1857*58, all such conquest jdgirs 
iidpir hazor-i^hmnsker) were continued in perpetuity to the male 
heirs of tho incumbents of ** the year of primary investigation,** 
which is ordinarily 2846 A.D. A^ a rum, it was directed that 
part of the jdgir should be resumed on the death of such incum- 
bents. The condition of the conquest jdyir grants will he found 
in Appendix III of Mr, Barkley’s *‘ Directions for Bovenue 
Officers.'* A special register of the conquest juj/frs, corrected up 
to date, has been prepared and made over in duplicate to the 
District office. The principal jdgirs now existing are the 
following 
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leading families of the IKstrict \rill be found fully 
^aoribed b hbasy’s “ CMefa and Families of Note in the 
runiab” and their pedigrees brought up to date m the Appendix 
published b 1399 by the Punjab GoTemmeiit Pre 3 S< 
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Tlie foUoTHUg- members of tbo house of Kapiirthala Urvo I, a 
their residence in jiiUundiir District:—Kan war Sir Eamiun Singh, pop^Ttion. 
K.G.I^E., late memljer of the Govemoi'-General's Council and 
/ of the Provincial Council, Sirdar Partitp Singh, Honorary Mag- 
iatrate and his brother Sii-d^r Daljit Singh and Sirdar Charanilt 
Singh. 

Gurt yao Kihal Singh of Kartdrpur is a Sodhi Khatrl 
and a direct descendant of Rdnt Dils the fourth Guru, Gnrd Btini * "p®'* 

Das was twentieth in descent from SodLI Kae, after whom the clan 
is called. Sodhi Bite was the son of Kai Rae, brother of Kaikot, 
from whom the Bedfs ana descended. The history of the seven 
great Sodhi Gurds has already been given in Section B and an 
account of the religions leadership of the present family is given 
below, 

Dbir Mai, first OTUsin of Gobind Singh, is the immediato 
ancestor of the Kai'tnnmr family, He was a brave, ambitioiis 
man, who seiz^ lands in the Doab worth Rs. 75,000 per annum, 

. Ho died in 1677, and several villages were founded by his irnmo- 
I ^to successors. Fifth in descent fi-om him was QunS Sadhu 

P bingh who held the property all through Malhtrdja Banjft Singh’s 

reign; ho was often at feud with hia neighbours, the Ahldwdlias 
of Kapurthak; but the latter were kept in check by the Mahdrdja, 
who regarded the Sodhi's with peculiar favour. Sddlm Singh 
■was also on good terms with the chiefs of the Oia-Sutlej States, 
and he received substantial jiyi'iis and occasional presents from the 
Eajas of Patiala, Jfnd and Ndbha, Mahdraja Kan j ft Singh present¬ 
ed him wi(^ the houses and gardens attached to the Baoli Sahib 
in Lahore City, which still yield a handsome revenue. This Baoli 
or weh, with the chamber above, is said to have been originallj 
the abode of Gurd Arjan. But, during his absence on one 
occasion the Kdzis of Lahore plundered .the place and threw 
Allan's servants into the well, buiying them in the dtbiis of the 
wrecked buhding, and making a mosque on the site. Years 
a^rwards, in 1834, Malitirdja Itaniit Singh fell ill and dreamed 
that he would not recover unless he liathed in the Baoli Sahib of 
Gurd Arjon. But no one knew of Arjan’s Baob or where it had 
stood. At length a flower-seller came forward who said he had heard 
from his father that the Kdzis' mosque was built upon the ruins of 
the Baoli of Aiqan. The mosque w'as forthwith destroyed, and the 
well below was discovered, with the bones of Arjan’s servants 
lying at the bottom, covered with chams. Then they cleaned the 
well out, and the Mahdrnja had his bath, and recovered. And 
he ordered that every servant in the State should pay in a day's 
pay; and the Rg. 70,000 thus collected were expended upon the 
restoration of the Baoli Sahib in all its original splendour. The 
shops at Lahore, in the Bnzrir now caDed Dabbi, were made 
over to the Gurda of Karhirpur to assist them in maintaining the 
Baoli in a proper state of repuir. These shops yield an income of 
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CHAF^X G over two tliousAxid rupees. The grant was continued to the family 

Fopnlatlon^ ^7 British {jovenuneiit. 

Singh's lands were estimated aa yielding Rs. 
63j000 when the Jullumlur Dodi» waa taken over in 1845-46. Ht> 
had been holding certain villages on lease worth lis. 5,000 per 
a^umt These leases were cancelled under our administration, as 
they were found to affect the cultivators injuriously ; and his 
ja^frawero reduced to Es. 10,G94, of which Es. i0,94^t were 
confirmed^ to the family in |K*rpetint 3 % s^nbjeet to a i&erTiCo 
wmmutation of one-fourth. The Gtird's i>ehaviour throughout the 
’ crisis was aU that could he desired. This was recognised 

^ years after his death, by the raleaso of tho perpetual 

japir from the hurden of a service cliarge. 

Sadhu Singh was eucceeiled by his son Jawahar Singh, a 
of weak character and intomperatc habits. Ho latterly 
became incapable of managing his affairs, and Government was 
torced to interfere to save the estate from utter ruin. In 1877 the 
nonagemctit of tho property was made over to the Deputy 
t/ommssioner of Julhindur, and a loan of Es. 1,04,000 was 
sectioned at a low rate of interest to meet tho more presaing 
claims which has now been entirely paid off. 

Gurd Jawahar fiingh died in 1882. Ho loft a son, the 
present Gani, who was Iwra one year before his father’s death. 
Hjs tcicome IS about Ks. 41,500 including jayiVs, and profits 

^ lands, hDuse-rant, offerings at fairs and miscelianeous Items. 
He wns educated by Ldla Molak Bilm and knows GiSrmukhi, Persian 
andkngli^i. The estate passifd fi-om the management of tho 
ma^ty ^ Guru's attaining his 

AMwalpur arc Bains Jats, originully of 
Mdljalmir, in Uos^irpur, and their family has belonged to ^this 
Doilb ^om time immemorial; but it rose to eminence throiisrh its 
coimection with the Ndbha State, and in history is gcnorally called 

® Nabha, about foim milea^ Eouth- 

west of Sirhmd. In 1750 Chaudhri Guliib Eao is said te h?ve ^ade 
h^self master of Jalbhali and two neighbouring i-illaireB near 
Adatnpi^, after which he attached himself to tho^ Niibhf familv 

^ horn we are concerned with only two, Anuir Singh and Him^at 

tvaa ^iplorad^v^thGeneral Ram Singh who, it is said, 

Govermnout, in igA *0 induce the 

pp, 4i??^4i%^™He ™ 

at Lahore and GuSt tr d {amaii} 
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Hmimat Singh was employed in various negotiations for the CHAP,i,c, 
greater Ctirfs mth the British mithoiities, Mr* Metcalfe 

ana Colonel Ochterionj, wliicR be conducted with ancb skill that ^ 
he acomrod valuable jdgirs, not only in Nabha, but also in Patiala 
and Jfndp About 1813^ the Raja of Nibha intix>duced him to 
Ranjit Singh, who gave him the Hdqa of Ai(<walpur, which had 
iapsetl. He also got Datnrpur, Khera, Achanval and Kutahra in 
Hoshidrpiir and Machhiwara in Ludhidna, and subsequently 
in Multan and Peshawar, besides Kalul hfazara'a and other villages 
in tahgil SamriSla, which Fatali Singh, AhliiwiUia, gave him. (M Part 
of this last grant is atill in the family. Albel Singh, eldest son of 
Himmat Singh, was killed in the Jbang campaign in 1816. Tnien 
Hhninat Singh died, in 1829, his jdg{yn were largely curtailed 
through the influence of the Jammu faini]3%and what was left went 
to Achal Singh, son of, and Kishan Siogh, brother of, Albel Singh, 
who resided, the former at AMwalpiir, the latter at Dhogri. Kishen 
Singh died in 1841 (?) in the Eohat campaign, and hisy'cfj^frs were 
resumed, as hia son, Bas^wa Singh, was a rnioor and could not 
discharga his duties. But Basawn Singh retained some of the 
Ludhiana estates, w here his widow, ilnssammat Bishan Kaur, ^ 
a small revenue-free^grant iu Kalal Ma^ara’^a. Bljogri -went for a 
time through tiie influence of the Shaikhs to AMus-Samad Khun, 
an MgMrit of Dhogri. On the introduction of British rule, 

Sirdar Achal Singh was exempted from supplying eighty 
which he formerly provided, and his jdfjtnt ’were reduced to 
villages, assessed at Eg. 9,180 at the regular settlement. On his 
death, in 1857, his sons, Sirdars Partab Singh and Ajft Singh, 
were given a pension of Ea. 2,000, which was subsequently 
(1874) changed into a grant of threc'quarters of the leveuue of 
Ahiwalpur, now worth Rs, 2,065 per annum, to descend in 
perpetuity to the male heirs of Sirdilr Achal Singh, Theso are 
now represented by Achar Singh, son of Par tab Singh (b.l875) 
and Gurbachan (b, 1891) and Gurcharan (b,1895) grandsons of 
Ajft Singh, 


Earn Cliaiul, son of Balu Mai, Khatri, belongs to fclie f am ily of The mttin 
hereditary Dlwiina of the Gurns of Karturpur, Ho is ZaildAr of Kertitpar, 
Kartitrpur, Mohant Jlianda Ram holds Ajdgir of Rs. 800 at Sura 
of wliicU place he ia Zaildtir. He is tjudi iii/thin of the shrine 
founded by Bhai Bhara, occupied by tJdasis of Gurd Sangat Sahib, 

Bhai Bluira helped Sirdar Bsghel Singh against Qadir Bakhsh in 
the Sikh rising of Sambat 1816 and obtained the Jdgir for his 
services, Jhanda Bam is fifth in succession to Mm. 


c/ iha BtSthw I, saji t IliiiiiTtAt of J£UHirilp wai 
Vak«e1 of Jlwsrint Sioffh vt d«i«rt.e<l rrom mulerp uad bemco will) ihi 

Mubiiijib., bcW&fl W ace if or pritao muiiAtor, aod reciived AidwbJpnr Jn 

jijfir** Thii ooconril- is coofiEitcnt nitit tlio ioblO^Bflttlr nlBLioos of tha funllj 

to dato occordilDlf to wooM be ISOE^. ¥r. Barkkj j&ji ifa^ fAnkilj 

iFFopflrtj la Jal4 WBA cooGic&tod Himm&l 8lngli lufi iha Nibbt Mrrictf. XliJri 

■opporti &lBcGrvBCir*i Tbe Bbovii U iirdix Aj^L iCHUSt of tb-l ftffur. 
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Dasaundhn Singli was a Dhilon Jat of JliabMl, in the Amritsar 
District and a liaH-hrothcr of Bagbel Singh, Itjadcr of the Karora 
Singhia Alisl. He crossed the Bciis in 1759, and seized some villages 
in the north of JuUtmdiir Tahsil. These the family retained under 
Ran jit Bingli, supplying in leturn a contingent of twonty-sis 
horsemen, whose services were valued at Rs. 2,420 annuaUy hy 
the British Govemment on annesntion; the revenues of three 
iiillages being resumed in lien thereof. To Sudh Singh, grtindeon 
of Dusaundha Singh, the villages of Laroa, Miidhopur and Dhada 
Sanora, valued at Rs. 4,600 were released for life, b;it on his death, 
in 1851, Madhopiironly wascontintied to his son Basiwa Singh. 
On the revision of the jdgir records in 1857, Laron was released 
for ever as a Conquest Tenure to Basdwa ^ingh and his lineal heim. 
This jdgir, under the settlement is worth Rs. 1,000 per annum. 

Sirdar Bas^wa Singh is a Zaildar, drawing Rs. 190 per annum, 
ofl well as a snf&Iimhi allowance of Rs. 100, He is lambard&r of 
Laroa, dullvmdur Tubsil, where he lives, owning forty ghmdvs of 
land. He is connected by marriage wi^ the Garewals of Raiilur, 
in Ludhidna. He is a Ideutenant-Govemor’s Darberi, He has 
one son, Achhar Singh, bom in 1885. 

Tho Bahiam family migrated fivim tho Amritsar ^lanjha about 
140 years ago. Their ancestor Ldl Singh owned three villages at 
bis death, ^d of these Balaam in this District fell to his fiOli 
Chanda Singh; his other sonGuMb Singh was deprived of his rights 
by Ranjit Singh, and maintained himself upon 140 ghiwtdon of 
land in Babriim, made over to liim by Chauim Singh. Tlie latter 
had accompanied Raujft Singh on several expodidons in command 
of a small Ixxly of horse which he maintained in return for his 
jdgir of Bahrem. He vras killed in a skimish neai' Pe 3 havx''ar in 
1843. He was succeeded by hia sou Dewa Singh, 1>om in 1825, 
He also was in many fights in bis yovmger days, and was present 
when Bannu fell to Ranjit Sindh's troops in 1823, At annexation 
the village of Bahrdm was given in jdgir to the three sons of 
Chanda Singh, Dewa Smgh, Day a Singh and Jawilhar Singh, and 
to his brother Guldb Singh, subject to a deduction of Rs, 1,150 in 
lieu of service. GiiMlj Singh^s share was resumed on his death in 
1847, In 1857, on the death ivithout issue of Day a Singh, it was 
decided that two-thirds of the revenue of the viDago should Jjo 
released to the lineal heirs of the holders, namely, Dewa Singh and 
Jawahar Singh, and they now enjoy a jdgir of 1,35U per 
annum, as fixed at the settlement. They are also joint owners of 
48 of land in Bahiam, and of 112 in the vill^e of 

Doburji, in Amritsar. 

Sirddr Dewa Smgh has been blind for eomo years past. He 
is always forwsrd in his offers of service to Government, and was 
useful to Colonel Lake, the Deputy Commissioner, during the 
Mutiny. He has had four sons Basmit Singh (died 1875), Bhagat 
Singh, Jaswant Singh and Patch Smgh (died 1866)* The fist 
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TJiolineof Jaw«Imr Singh is CHAP.td 
roprosentod by his son Hukam Sinsh, ^ — 

° POpulAtiOlL 

eleven generations ago, settled at Mauzn 
^okhovnam Amntsp. His descendnnt JhSm Smgh, sumamS 
Hharvi, the robber, joined with a freebooter Bbagel Singh in 
sei^g ten nUages m the JuUnndnr, Gnidispm-aid Ssa“ 

MidnJraja Ranjft Singh, at the liead of two hundred horsemon 
seven of whom wore maintained by him as a charge on his jdg^ ^ 
made over hm pntiimony to l.is four sons while still a jonL man 
of whom Sirfar Amar bmgh, now the head of the faniy, r^eived 
tho Jullundnr viljaps of Nanpija. where lie resided Isiipnr 

hfe, Ra. 1.670 being deduefod m beu of semce; at the settlement 
the demand was enhanced in all four villages, increasing the 
value ofhis/i^iV byRs. 370 a year. The S& 150 

m tlie village of Vila, in TahaiJ Batilla, GimhispurSrict 
His nephew, isaram bmgh, is the headman of Vila Baiiii tu rtm 
t^il. IV toiV ins conrfa«„We lo»l inflSe ^ 

Its members are ^led by marriage with many leading famibea in 
the Manjha and m this District. mmmea m 

Tir 1 of Shahjiihan, the ana'Stors of the Sirdtfr of TinBirfirt 

Makandpur, GilJatsby elan were Cfaaudhrisin the JnlCdur 
Doab and managjKl to make themaelve.? masters of seventy villages 

Jiu if f f ir/kandiw! 

Anwashahr, whore the famUy now has its bead-quarters. tC 
chief encmi^ were the .laijdn Hdjputs, the old proprietors, whom 
they gradually m^aged to oust by fighting or intrigue. llie“ 

AfnbfnT Tv ^ Bitnfone of the 

If P^^***^ “P « of the Emperor 

The matter w^ quickly rep^ and Ganga Hilm was summoned 
to answer at Delhi for lus disrespectful conduct. He pleaded that 
he had acted m the interest of his Sovereign, inasmuch as the 
Jlujmits irere notonoiisly cultivators, and the land was certain 
to thrive in the hands of the Jats. There was sufScient wisdom in 
the argument to secure condonation of the offence, and Ganga 
tom and fos brothm's were mamtained in posaeasion of the 
I a nmony of the Rajputs. But the latter were not prepared to 
accept ^8 ej- decision ndthout pretest. They murdered 
■ i ff op^rtimity. and attempted to fako 

defeated, however, by 
Uihaju Mai, coiKm of Ganga Ram, who took from them a considera. 
we^rtion of what remiimod of their holdings. The fighting went 
on from year to year with varying results Finally, Chhaju Mai and 

off w Zoiwwar, were killed 

“ oy the Jiajputs, who became once more masters of the situation. 
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CH^te Zori^war’s motJier fled with Mm to her father’s Irouae* She was 

Popuifttioa. aiimmoned thence kter on by the Muhaimiuidnn Governor Adinn 
Tbos w4m thirty-five villa^s of the old {Ktaaessions; the 

ef MufciiTi ii* fidjpnta, as predicted Im^ GangH Hiltn, not proving punctiml in the 
payment of the State demand. Zoniwar’s gnindson^ Bbup Chand, 
was the first Sikh in the faraily. He was follower of tlie celebrateti 
fanatic Becli bi^b Singh of Unuj Hoslikrpur, and while still a mere 
lad, accojnpanicd him on his expeditions south of the Sutlej against 
Maler Kotla and' Baikot in 1794-1798. Hhup Singh’s luvtnrjil 
energy and^ love of advonture were, however, cheeked by an 
accident which left him blind ijefore ho had reached bis prime, and 
ho never attained a position of much sigtiiflcanco. His elder son, 
Guliib Singh, was Mllcd in 18S8, fighting in Ranjtt Singh’s service. 
Hhup Singh died in 1865. On the accession of the British the 
Maknndpuria claims to headship wcix* ignored except in Makandpiir 
itself, of which one-fourtlj the revenue, now jdelding Es. 8SO per 
annum, was released to Blnm Singh and his lineal male heirs. The 
jd^r has since fiassed from his son Partab Singh, who died in 1871, 
to present holder A mar Singh, his son, Ixim in tho same vear. Ho 
owna^ 1,060 ^hutndoK of land in Makandpur and Siikar, talisil 
Nawashahar, and is a Zaildlir. His name is on the LMuteitan^ 
Governor’s DarMlr list He has married a daughter of Sirdar 
Bakhshish Singh of Klmmun Kalitn in Patulia and has two sons 
Kuldip Singh and Salhajat Singh. 


The Ealenln Sirdars lielong to ono of the few important 
pitrivp, 3 "&s. Khatri families of the District. ’I’ho others are the Sodhfs of 
Kartarpiir and Bedfs of Malsuhi, Dharm Singh, Kami Singh and 
Uardam Singh were Sangar Kliatrfa of Amritsar, They were 
grandsons of Bnlaki Ihis and Biharf LO, who were weighmen 
(^dkarmdi) toGurd Ram DtM, the fourth GuriS, As he died in 1681 
AD., and Dharm Singh and his two companions did not come to 
.lullundur till 1759 A.D,, it is probable that, " grandson ” in this case 
merely means a descendant, or else that tho Guriis have been confused. 
In any case these three Khatri's came here and seized on the Banga 
ildqa, which consisted of 2^ villages. ’While doing this they wore 
involved in a quarrel with the Pliagwam Chaudhrls, and hLarm 
Sngh was killed in fight at Hadldbiid. Hnrdam Singh wont^ to 
Hoshiarp^, in which district his deacendants, it is said, still live. 

Singh retained Banga and brought all the surrounding 
Miefa, such as the Sirdfira of Gosal, Makandpur, Baghanra, SlrhiU 
Cliaudhrfg of Phirdla, under his sway. Ho was 
evidently a well-known Chief, as historians have considered it 
^®^tion him as Dhurm Singh of Amritsar. He is 
e > ir^r whose son is shown in the list of chiefs given in 
Ri'dfis of the Punjab, as holding Mdhalpur, 
q disposing of 400 horsemen. In 1804 A.D., 

l^lack-mail f^m him (Pnneep’s 
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nJini'ra Singli liat! five sons. 'Fhe descendaats of two, Horsa CHAp. t c. 
Siopii aiitl Gilrsti 8iiigh, live at Anandjmr in the Una Ttilisil of 
t Hoshiarpiir; one Jni Singh died without eotiSj and needs no further 
[ nieution; two, Gaja Singh and NihiU Singh succeeded Dhanu Singh 
in 1806 A-D They accompanied Hanjifc Singh's army to the siege 
of JIuItan, and were allowetl to retain some of their estates on 
supplying n contingent of troopers. On the intnxlnction of British 
ruie, four villages, wortli Rs, 6,000, were left to the family for fife. 

Three have been resumed, but Kalentn is hold in perpotual jdgit' 
as a conquest tenure, Nihtll Singh died without issue, and the 
j(resent representatives of tho fainily, who are not men of any 
importance, are descon liauta of Gaja Singh. From paragraph S I of 
the Una Settlement Report it would seem that some of the 
Hoshiarpur yitf/ira wore resumed in 1815 A.D., after some resistance 
by Uarsji Singh, and given to damadar Xhushi'd Singh. One Lai 
Si ngh, who said he was of th is family, made tw o attem p ts in 1S 74 
and 1877 to get his claims recognised. As Mr, Barkley rejcDtod 
his application on the former occasion, it was probably not well* 
founds , But it is melancholv to see a once ready inEnontlal 
r family so reduced. ' 

The Sirdars of Goaal, SirluU Kiizlan and Baghaura, and the 'jijoainJM* 
Chaudhrfs of Phinila. were never men of much note here, Th® 

I Sirdnra of Sirhal Eiiz inn are descended from Dona Singh and hi^ Ph^s.ss, 

I nopliGTv, Jodh Singh, Maliu' data of Bagrmn, in Amritsar, who wore 
retainers of Erora Singh, and acquired several villages in dulitmdur, 

I Hoshiilrpur, Ludldiina and A m bala. 'fhe present Sirddrs hold 
I part of Sirlial Ka^iiin, worth Hs. 698 ]>er annum, aa a Conquest 
Jagir, and get a cash allowance from two villages in Ambalo, 

Mangarb and Euluid, Tho Sirdi'irs of Biighaura are great grand- 
sons of Sirdar Diiil Singh, a Khatrl of Salena, in tho Ferozeporo 
District, who acquired by conquest, about A.D, 1759, villages in 
Jiillundnr, Hoshinrpur, Ajubala and Ferozcporc. 'flic JulWdur 
villages are dagntpur and Baghaura, atill held partly in jdijir, as 
^ a conquest tenure, ivorth Es. 95S per annum. In Arabala, the 
I family held (or holds) the Kharar (page viii, Appendix I, 

I Amljala Settlement Eeport, Northern Parganaha), in HoshJarpur, 

Hfninpur and in Ferozepore, Salena. The Bedis of Gundchaur 
settled there about A.D. 1825. 


The founder of tho iforOD family was Sahaj Siugli, a Bhangvi Tii«sjriiini 
Jat of MakhowiU, in Amritsar, who, m 1759, visited tho Jullimdnr of iioton. 
Doiib and annexed fourteen villages yielding about Rs. 20,000, 
between Phag .vnra and the Sutlej. His grandMii Dull Singli was 
allowed by Slaharaja Eanjft Singh to continue in posaesston of 
twelve of these villages under condition of providing twenty-throe 
so iff if rs when required for service. Drat Singh’s son Fatah Singh 
rose to the rank of Colonel in the Artillery. He went back to the 
plough on the break-up of the Sikh army. Four villages were 
resumed at annexatiou in lieu of the eervices of the twenty-three 
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CHAP- 1, c. horaomon. In 1858, when the con quest j'ajtV holJiuga wore being 
PopnUtion roviae8, it was settled that tlic revotuics of the ^-illnges of Asaor 
TbeSirdtn Fatah pur sliouid revert, to Govennnent on the death of Sirdar 
bI MMtm. Difil Singh, who was allowed to hold them for life subject to an 
annual wzardna deduction of Us. f>78. Six viUages, w'ith an 
aggregate revenue of Ks. 7,500, were confirmed to Dial Singh and 
In3 lineal male hoirs subject to a deduction of half the revenue. 
The present head of the familj, Salwant Singh is, udth big brotlicr, 
at the Chiefs College, Lahore, and tlio estate is under the Court 
of "Wards. In adcht-ion to thejef^fr already specified, ho is owner 
of 630 of land in Moron and of seven hundred gkumaoa 

in a village in Ambola, yielding about Its. 4,000 per unnum. 

KiriUw NAhar Singh, a Miin Jat, of Man, Taliail Bahila, Gurdiispur, 
'’iwItr/itT. founder of the Sarhali family, is said to have crossed the Bciia in 
1759 and seized upon several vtllagca in Plullaur Tahsih He l>e- 
camo rich and built a handsome Bunga or rcst-houso dose to the 
Barbdr ^abib at Amritsar, which is still owned by his descendants, 
and known by his name. His son Diwan Suigh and grandson 
Dalcl Singh wore killed in Atahnnija Baujft Singh's service. Budb 
Singh and Fatah Singh, song of Dale! Singh, were allowed a third 
share in an assignment valued at Its. 30,000, made by the Maliaraja 
under the usual conditions of sem'ice. Several members of the 
family held high military appointments and distinguished them¬ 
selves on various occasions Sirddr Suba Singh was a Gcucral in 
the Sikh Army, and met his death before Alultan. At annexation 
the brothers, Budh Singh and Fatah Singh, wore confirmed as 
life-jdgirdiirs in the villages of Sarlitili and Cuiik Andhuiu, valued 
at Bs. 2,450. On his death, in 1852, Fatah Singh’s share lapsed, a 
life*pension being granted to his widow. OiiG*c|uaTter of tho 
village revenues was assigne<.l to Budh Singh’s son Karpal Singh, 
and to his lineal male heirs who are now holding. They own 
thirty yfiumaos of land in Sarhiili, 100 i/hmaos in Sarai Jatan 
(Kapurthala), and fifty (fhunwoa of the origitial partrimotiy in Miin, 
Tahsil Bataia, Qurddspnr. The present head of the family, Sundar 
Singh, was for some time a Naib-Tahsildar, but resigned on his 
fatbor's death in 1863. He and iJs brothers have a good deal of 
local influence, and they are connected by marriage with good 
families in JuUundur and Ludhiana, 

^^ktahan Singh, the great-gi'eat-grcat-grandfather of Sirdar 
aNrnr,’3,s7. Siii^, was a Ladhar Jat Sikh, who in 1700 seized ten 

villages in rhillaui* Tahsil, and was allowed by Ban jit Singh to 
retain them, subject to the furnishing of twenty •three horsemen. 
He had thix^ st>DS, tif whom two Ganda Singh and Budh Singh hod 
issue, and died in 1828. On aimexation a summary settlement was 
made with Hahan Singh's representaiivea, who agreed to pey 
Be. 17,100 per annum on the ten villages. Four of these later on 
were resumed by Government bi lieu of the services of the horse* 
men. Again in 1847*48, two moro villages were resumed on the 
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*alli of Xslml Singh, greiKlatni of Uiirtli Singli, and Goiitln Sinidi CHin I e 
ponaiods being gimtol to tlicir irhloim nnd chiWrell! fSc 

rraunijitioiisfolloirod ns other niembors of tlinfamilT died. UnrinK 

Jaimal Singh (greot-gfan^sop of Bodl) Sii;gW . 

^ sL*^i * ^infill rgrcat-grandsonB of Biidh 

Ti^ sons of Dowa Singh (gre^at-grandaons oE Bndii 
e>iaglij^ 

Clinbar Singh (grandson of Gatida Singh 7»1) 

Two sons of Bislian Singh (son of (janda SinghJ 

H> , 3'*!^*’ r *1^9" » life-pension of Rs. 478 to 

De^va, which lapscd'oii bfr IliSi 

importance, and its memliora 

fttnnitr TTic 1^ Phillaur, which )s wholly Owned by His 

family. His share is about two hundml and sixtV ^thumnni, ^ Ho 

son. Gurdit S?S wt 
'^^Idar of iSawashahr. and is a mfc4o,h. He i^entK 
i^eived ten squai^a on the dienilh Canal. «<» recently 

already Ijocn given ^ ... 

W tJjtr oU'iKWrT' I't- “llV .'.‘"o ‘f JMp -SS" 

till Iw^Xin iWP““'>' 

uii Jitr aeatJi m 1878 wlion it was ivsiimcd. Hhe was griPCPp^ipfi 

Uis son Ajit Singh resides at J^addi tlagir. * 

fnrr,u7'^\^^ «11 tlm leading v v . 

families of the Aakodar Tahsfl wore foundcil by mombers of Ihf 

of" 

was L or headman responsible for the payment of the 

revenue, of a certain tr act of country, anti held ten wells free 
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ca ip^I ,c. of revenue. He luid two sonSj Ainri'ka nnd I'Shilmmu; From 
Popalation* Bbdinfiui vvero descondod tlt<3 Sirdisri^ of Kiiiig whicti line b^caiiiD | 

Thesudin 16% witii tlio tlefttU of BTiugivan Singb, sou of Siivlitr i 

•r flutoiii. NiM Siugh; its biatory ia givtui in Puttujr’s Sjottlement Eei’Kjrt and J 
m Jflaaay a Chiefs. Tlie sou of Amrika was TuH Singh GhaJlfa 
from w'honi the Sirdars of Baiokf are descended. His iiistory lias i 
been related in ^ction B. Tatii Singh Ghaihn had three ivives. 

first was Eaj Kaur of Moga. Her son wasDasoutlhaSSingh, who 
has ah-eady l»en mrationed as tnarriGd to BHn Chand iCaiir of 
Patiala. He and his mother iivetl at Dakhru, and when lie grow 
up ho relwllctl, and Tiinv Singh had to lay seigo to the fortifiwl 
imperial sarai at^ that village. Although he was sup] Kir let I by 
the Pae of Koti his operatiouB w'ore not successful unilj fintillri 
other Sirdiirs stopped in ami made [K?ace bv wludi Dusondfia 
Singh reniamed in poK.^sgi(jti of Daklmf and the villages attaclircl 
to it. ^ He retained this ostiito for a short timotill his own death, 
wlien il was made over to Beth' Si'diib Singli by Kanjit Singh. 

By his ^feSirditrui CTiand Kaur, daiighterof Diirgalii, a .fnt of 
JSarnngival, in tlio Eaikot State, Tsni Singh had » son (injiir Singh, 
to whom Ghiirngniiia and its villages to the soutli of the Sutlul 



and tlic Sirthir of Lidwa besieged Gliiimgninu, but wore oblirt-ed 
to desist by an order fitmi Ranjit .'i'ugh, who at once 8fiit"!iii 
army and soiited the fort' ami estate for himself. *i'he greater part 
ho gave to Slrdiir Kamm Singh of Nagln, but PafiillH and Jind 
shared in the Iwoty, Giijar Singh was obliged to fly to Patiala, 
where he was given two tillages, Nain ami Jlasiin/iln, hut they 
seem to have been rt-.sumed on the death of Lehna Singli. Practi¬ 
cally nothing IS known heie of this bmnch of the family. 

Tiini Singh’s third wife was the martial Bnnf Rjirtnn Kr,,,,* 
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Smgh posse^set? jointly one^lmlf of the two yillagea already meu. CBap i, c, 
t 07ie<i. Under oi-dera passed in 1847, they were maintahiJd 
these jdffirs for life, anlijeet to an aantil eei vice eomnm^tinl 
payment of Rs. 280; the share of each to lapse at death On 
death of Sirchir BaJcht^war Singh, chiMl^s, in llrs. a an n''***'*^ 
pension was passed to his mdows. Sirdiir ^’aimal Sindh's S 
waain like manner resnmcd m 1878, a life-pension of III 200 oer 
annum being gnmted to his widow. Narmnl Siiiffh was a <?„KnS!I. 
ill the British service, and had proretl hmiself a j^llant solle^!^ 

'Hie ^e of his son Amar Singh was represented to GoTem. 
roent by llr. D. G. ^rkley Deputy Commissioner of JuUundur in 

18;4, and it7mniled fJiat-Sirdir Aarmal Singh's ja>,> share, in 

iJaloki and Sharakpnr slioidd descend to his son Aamr Sin<^h an,] 
thence intepidjy to a selected male heir, the anceessor on eaeli 
occasion to lie chosen by Government. The Gompasaionate allow¬ 
ance to JNannai bingh s widow ivas of course resumed, and the 
grant subjected to an annual ttamrdna deduction of Rs. 140 Tim 
value of tho holding under the retnsed settlement is fls 

«n.„u„ SinUr A„>arSi„A IW a. B»loW, in ,rtieh ' vfuaeX 
owns nbonl fortyot Intal; lio lias nwentlv receivll t 
tapairea of laiul on tl» Canal n haro l.h son Jhahaa slnsh 

SiKMr Sujdn SinRh, Jji-I 
d,.r of pirnn, talwi .TaUun.lur. Tto othor memlwra of tW faiS v 
are w'ell connected by marriage. 

The Sirdiirs of Sluihkot and Dhanclowal are Bfidechha Tutu n«,t 
are descended from the same ancestor, who, according to their 
account, was Amnka, a resident of Dhyiuipdr, in Amritssi- Almll 
150 years ago, he settled in Kang and inherited the pionoi-tv S 
h.smolW» father. (•) and his aona, Sujan Singh. 

Singh l«an.o meml»4 
of limifeingha hand and w'ere given rillages about ShahL-nt 
l}o]wnie and Riiepdr Biihia (now aiepiii- Gnjran), in A^akoflar and 
in Dharmkot, itirf, and Tihnm to the south of the 

Itj. >scendaits of 



sumetl the Dhamkot o.statc3, in lieu of service jfot^rs aS 
rek«sed part of fibahkot for life. This grant was chauf^ed fo a 
Conquest Jagfr in 1858. Tho family of mn Singh liviL in 
Shahkot where it ovrns some land, llie descendants of SuMtI 
Singh live there, too, and those of Jhm Singh reside in nhnT.ru 
»iil. Sinhir Xanlln Singh. Zaitdfr of ShJhkoi. is lha "j 
Sirdiir Guil>akhsh Singh, great-gi-andson of Sujan Singh HitvlnV 
Bhqp Singh was the son of SirdiSr Blifig Singh, eldest of Mai 

<*J Thii vcnani doM not *f{rfa with what hai bwn niFiotfj »aij Uutt - 

T(ri Sittah Ohoibafl siitn. Bnt, no (loH.1,1, “ Mitor " it it T?* 

cooatjy.poopto. term aqicna tfa» 
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CHAP. I, c. SiDifh. HU widows havo a penaion of Rs. 1,200 per annum, ami 
Pojraiuioa them is a lambardav of Slialikot. Tlie jdfjirs of the family 

arc situated in Sliahkot, DhandowAl and 22 other villages, and 
are worth Rs, 11,971 per annum, of which about three-fifths 
belong to the Shalikot branch, SirdiSr Mit Singh, Dhandowal, is 
the Senior representative of both fatnilies, 

pihwDsiiji. The most important membera of the Dalawnla confederacy 
Chiif», ;vhoso estates lay on this side of the river and wlio are no longer 
represented in JuUundur, were iho Kakars of Phillaur and the 
Sardars of Awar, a village eight miles due west of Etihon. Tlie 
founder of the Phillaur family was Tarn Singh, a Kang .Jat, of 
Kang Ki'ilan (a Nakodar village adjoining that of Tant Singh 
TiioKrtort Ghaiba), who was called Kiikav l)©cause his beard was of a 
colour (P, Kakka). He had a dispute wdth one Ijllm, 
' ■ ‘ about the revenue, or some high-handed piwjeeding of his own, 
and in consequence left Kang Kalao and founded the neighbouring 
village of Kitkro, He then joined IVm'i Singh Gbaiba, and ac- 
cjiiired much boolw at Kasdr, and became leader of an independent 
detachment. With this he retunied to pJiillmidur, killed Ijlba, and 
Ix'ing joined by his own In-other, Kmir Singh, took possession of 
Phillaur, including the imperial saruf, and the neiglilxJuring 
rtllages. Among tliese were Xangal and others wbicli they gave 
to ^si^t]^^ Bhiig Singh, the founder of the DhiUiwiil Iioiise. The 
Kilkar-s were at the battle of Sirhind, in 1763, and though Tiini 
Singh is not entitled to the honour of hnrtng slain Zain Khan, 
he got what he probably valued more—tloraains at Kotiila ami 
Sihiila, about ten miles to soutli-wcst (?) and west of Ludbiiinn, 
but at the cost of a severe sabre-wound. But Tiini Singh Ghaiba 
owed him a grudge on account of the mui-der of hia relative, Lfiba, 
and seized all his estates eseept Kotla and Phillaur; but the 
general assemhly of the Siklia at Annitaar, piesided over by Jassa 
Singh, AlJdwalia, obliged him to give them liack again. On Tain 
Singh’s death he was succeeded by his brother Kaur Singh, wlio 
^<^pt^half the estates and gave half to Sadhd Singh, the minor son 
of Tara Singh, and built a fort at Eamgarh near Phillaur. These 
chiefs supported Eiie Alyas ■ of Riiikot when Bodi Sahib Singh 
attacked him in 798. Pnnee Partdb Singh of Jfnd was marneil 
to the daughter of Sadlui Singh, who was succeeded by Slegh 
Singh, his son, in whose time Ranjit Singh seized the Kdkar estates 
and imposed service on the Sirdars, It was in Megh Singh’s time, 
in 1809, that Dfwrin Muhkam Chand took possession of the iHtrui 
at Philkur and bnilt the present fort on the site of it. In 1820 
oirdrfr Bndh Singh, Sindhanw^a, was ordered to resume a number 
of the viUages which had been loft b/di/vr to the Kakai-s, and the 
y^r after still more were resumed, Megh Singh died a colonel 

in 18S6. Kaur Singh died about 
iWJ () and was succeeded by his sons, Gfijar Singh, Kandh Singh 


(‘) Tiu J%tr npgtfUf u;* ISS4 S., of LS2T.;i0 A. D. 
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and Dm Singh. Tlio first deserted while stationed at Attoek 
under Prince Sher Singh, and liis were attaclied by the Sikh 
GoTeniment. Xandli Singh and Dfp Singh had already left the 
oountiy and wem i-esiding in the Ludhiana DistHct, where their 
dcscendnnts may still be found. Nandh Singh’s famils- is said t« 
have held Kaknila in that District. ^ 

The KhumtmunwtUa Sikhs, whose estates lav a few miles to the 
north of Sirlimd, were an off-shoot from the KiJkar branch of the 
Dalawalas. They finally came under PathUa junadiction in 1815, 

ei ' Sirdirs of Dliab'w^ and TliabiUke are descendants of 

f^akar Kalilii. Ho was connected 
with the Kukara of Phdlaur, and one account makes him the 
nephew of Sirdiir Kaur Singh, mlc Section C. Bhtlg Sinirh’s 

and Ikkimur) about ^kijiaur, and others in Nawaslmhr, Ludhitina 
and Garhsliankar, Bhug feingh had four sons, tu’o by one iivife 
and two hy anotnerj nmnely r— * 

DMliwil IS his great-^t-gi-andson. He holds two-thiniU of 
Dhahufil, worth Rs. 2,i^l2 per annum as a Conquest J%fr, 

(2) Khushal Singh died childless, 

(3) Jft Singh (eldest son of second wife)i Sirdiirs Jiwan 

Singh and Bhagwan Smgli, sons of Thukur Singh of Thabalke aiti 
his gr^t-great^gi-andsons. They hold three-eighths of Thabalke 
worth Ks. 542, na Conquest Jugir. ’ 

• descendants live in Kakai- Klmrd 

III Nakoda^ winder they mtumed when Ranjft Singh resumed 
I^kiipur Cliart Suigh, sdu of Dfwiin Singh, The estates 

ot the family iTOre resumed at various times, 

^ M^lsuin, belongs to the family of Bedi 

Nibjb SwgU, so famous inthe hiatoiy of the Punjab for about 
fifty years preceding the annexation of the lYoviuce. The follow¬ 
ing IS the genealogical tree of the family - 


chap. I, c. 
PapoUtioB. 


Tbo Khu- 
min'd n w A IA 
^ikh^ 

PurteTjfl.gO, 

Birdiri O f 
DhiEiwil fitid 
ihwMlkff. 


tlio Hadli 
oF 3lAlii£D, 

PuT§§r, 3 p 


KAhADEAm, 

t 

Jn Milfoil, 


r— 

SiliJb 

L_ 


r 


'1 


£LiLaii SiDgli. 

Ajtr 

r -*- 


Tek Siiisb. 

f 


UAbbdtiSiq^'b, 

Singh. 


SilcrAmA Singh, 
'1 


_ Sqjfcft Sillgh. Sotnl Suittt, 

B- t-i. ' .1^ l^ehof tin funilj 

Bw Khtin Singh, belwigi to Don, Ib ' 
_ 1, fc UoAiiApDr. 

DnwnSiogb, Pudomno Siogb, C«*m Sinah. 

reiido Bl SiuirpiLr, tn iho MratgoDBi? fifariet. 


SuDpqran Singh, 
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^ii^dwdhi Siyddrst 


Tluj 

tif Mj]Tfli 4 .Q 


Tlio 

ftictlii 


A.wbx' 
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SaWb Singh got^’tte 'wiian r 

r- f f 

defeated Bikrama Singh, jVhlhardia Ra^i^Vt iu»d 

gave Dnklini. with the nllages to ^hi'^n and 

uncle, and Makfantrithth?:?l]a^/l;j^ ‘^^Befn, to the 

nephew. Four years Jatei' Bikafraa Sintrh tlie 

ing Malsmn), and in tJio fight that ensued (adjoiii- 

«bot. His son, %mpura/sbgh! Vent t ^ 

pistice. In eonse(|uonce, in 1340, General Vi nf*^. demanded 
a brigade, and he i-eleased Atr Sindh's " 

ilalshm estates to Samniim sSi ^nd restored 4 ho 

the Second Sikh war biSkrom k I Singh. When 

villages were attached. Atr Sfn-Vs^’^*iS 
villages. In 1879, Sampdran SLli d cti an 1 ^ 2 - 
E^sumed. Riba Sir KhomSint.h k e^j i ^ 

aarirt. WeJ^,- i„ this Diah-it Vj worth ^6 Us”.f””''’""'' 

ana is held for life, per auniim^ 

Siroini. Tlie foiindcr of this family was Bahar Sintrli .1 vt *' 

^'Q'.e.ae. Jaum m the iLmiha, who entered tho cf , ■ ^lutana Jut 

Badcolh.„, of tho Dalarfhl “ Sum S»gL. 

a trooper. Wlmn Siijftn Sin^h wns fcSlll? 

noticed, Bnhiir Singh set up for himself arid sot ^ abeadjr 

aocompanJL^ Bhiig Singh, nephew of Mth sS 
acquired gome seven or eight vi 11 aims in i hi - 
he still continued on good terms wX But 

wlmm Mith Singh h^' beS G^a b, 

subordmate to him. He was succeeded h^h” ^ , J^niained 

^■hoso two sons seem to tve h. ? W T 

when he dW. Hnnji. Sin^h efUeSlhe'l^L-tt^ 

^keoiTn J'hhmdur,andtho*a^u^ta^'t^™-?^L^ ftiirdiire hnd litt-lo fo sav to 

SiJe ,, ‘'■"“Rhthefa.nflyiSZnos d to^ >«ntrndi«J4" 

m Singh), and In TihannClwh 'S“' 

mey wortiJafs f™™ tbe^KShi^d^’ L“'? '““I- 

the Balawnla confederacy and aftnv th h i joined 

squired the LandiiwAla and Chamko^n 'i ^J^^hind, in 17(J3, 
piwin Singh was tlm original Sr 
brother-m.hiw,BheIaSmfh. who^treSl^^^ succeeded by bin 

nephews. One brother & Blieht f tfj*pos8essed his 

liuiipota, and another, Dala Singh, t^f Tihln^ “^^tiirml 

little north-east of Pliillaur Oiflini. ■ ?’ lying a 

«iz^ Tihang. Bhola sL’h waJ^ln^’S ^4? 

&mgh, who, having failed to ampnd ^"and 

Bntish Government in 1811 to the teniT^^^’ bj- the 

was managed by Bhek Singhf" 

■Rjgmdar, who treated the people welL^ Sirdarni 

people weih Hmj ,3 story of dm 
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■ai .<A iVf< but IS not quit© correct, as Malk Singh acquired CHAAi,c. 
and not Uialpota. Ril Kadi'm was taken l)y one BJgh 
>nglj. It nould acenj aa if the Sinhtre of Kang, m and TihaL • 
ftaU mally i^thiiig in common except that their ti-oopera serv^ed 
together, repreaeutatives of the families omit alJ mention of CimiiiiofSn.** 
Diwan Singh and Hgh Singh and Mails Singh were sons of 
llhehi fcingh, by SirdAnii Rjljmdar, which is clearly wrong, as she 
liad no son and, m consequence, adopted Dt'd Singli, her silver’s son 
who siicceeded on her death, in 1844, to the;a>V, which consisted 
of eight viilnges and was worth about Its, J 2,000- On the 
mtrodnctioii of British mlo it was resumed, and a pension was 



unanikoliSn birdiir is eanl to liave Ijeen n feudatory of the Nishiin- 
1 seems origuially to havo l^loiiged to the 


KEf^tilOXS. 


For practical pimposes to lie said to J»e divided Oi-mtatb,, 

Oct ween ilindtisand MtUtaiumadans in a prD]>ortioii of a lion t six to 
fivex The «ikhs are really a Hindu sect and arc always looked upon 
as Htnilus among the people. Broadly speaking, the Hindu oomi, “■! 

lation may be ilrndtsl into two classes-the f/tiru dn bWi, orSkhs 
proper, and the Sultdin>s, or followers of Sultan Sakhi Sarwar -i 
iluliaramathtn saint, who is also knowm as Laklidatti: and flour 
ished alKuit the middle of the twelfth century His real iitime was 
Sayyid Ahmad; and his principal shrine is at Kigiihn in the Deni 
Ghilzi BQiaii Distiict. Among minor sects may lie mentioned the 
aim Kaes, Ktikas and Devf 8e«'aks. AH the' Hindris piofess to 
believe in one supreme God, but the common peo]>le miv him ijo 
special respect and reudev him no service. So, too, they IjcUd'i^ 
in as niauj mhior gods of the Hiiiild Pjiiitheon as tliev know but 

E ly little attention to them eitJier. Thdknrdwaras, Shiwalas’ ami 
cvidwnras are numerous, but they are erected by BinliuiatiH and 
gain's, not-by Jots. It woufd, perhaps, lie unjust to suy tlmt 
the hist are irreligious; but they think they liave too much ‘to do 
to be able to devote nny time to religious oltservmices. The first 
part of the precept about Tendering to Ccesiir the things that are 
Cmsars, Ac., they practise diligently, but consider it impossible at 
the same tune to comply with the second part except m a very 
peifnnctory tvay. A pious Jut, who does not become a piofessionul 
devotee, is pretty sure to come in for a good d«d of Hdictilo 
M far ns Mr. Purser could uswi-tam, the Hindu aimciilturists 
do not say proycre, and no religiotis instnictioii is given (o voiiU" 
or old. They are very caiviess in too matter of eating ati3 
dnnkitig. They wotdd eat a cake of bread w ithout reflecting 
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CHAP^I^a tiiatitmayliaTe bMnleftby ft Chilhra, and they drink without 
Popautioi]; any comptmctiou out of Icflther buckets. Religious dutv consists 

* Jn paying respect oV stipends 

to MraJiraans, performing or joining in ceremoiiiea for dead ancos- 

Ili*S*'»>«a^res, and, above ail thmgij, 
a future life, with a'heaven 

tor the good and a hell for the bud. 

dolsikh!?"' p . than half the Sikhs at^^ returned as followers of 
p»„cr,8. 8. GobmdSingh. venemtethe ten Gunis, but jirincipaUv Xunak 
and Gobmd feingh the first and last of them. TLeir hlly 'liook is 
the Grimtli, and their sacred Citv, to w'hieh they go on pilgriniac^ 

initiator}’ cereroony in which a two- 
edfjed dagger m ii&cd, ftTid whicli is called kkaml*^ <li pah^l 

and winch nsnalJy t.-ikes jilnco at the residence of venerateij litxJfa 
or SodUis, as at Ainntsar, or Anundpnr in the UoHliiarimrDistnct. 
when the iio’vneu has reached years of discretion. A Sikh is 
supposed to wear the five lakkas, namely, (unsliorn hair). 
Mh (short drawers), J:an;ta (a comb), (an iron bungle), and 
/tryww (a sword : generally it miniature one); bo shoidd ahstaiii 
TTOiii to1>acc^ j and kill animafs vised for fooil b\^ a sinirle Btroka 
of a sword {jimfka). There is u great tendency to Laxity in 
these matters, but of lute yrars the yiiigh Sewak from Ainiitw 
have been perambulating the country in the interests of orthodoxy. 

The Sikhs follow Hitnln ceremonies at deatb and man-iaije 
and employ Brahmans just as other HimllSa tlo. AVlien goinj? to 
the buying ground, they keep on repeating Sat Gui'fi ! Tf'#* 
j^ead of lidiu .. Ifam ! They respect Hiiidil religions bnildinim. 

. (hi the first day of tlie montli they go to the and listen 

to the i-eading of the fii^ath for a short time, and make some 
small oiterings. When several .Sikhs come together they greet each 
'Other with their watch word : lioloji aa/* ihu H ! ^ 

T ortlmdox Hikhe the line of Giirfis ends with Gobind flingh 
who declared that after him the Grantli mib and none ouSt 
should be the Gum of the Hikhs. Xcvertlicless, many SikhI 
recognise in some sort of way the spiritual succesaion of the Gnrti 
of Karturpiir wliose descent fTOm Giird Arjan is traced aWe, 

the foasderof Xartarpur. f*) He Ti'aitad it in 

iirr.“!bip/,ro;s 

kwini M Itic On Alt J^fn^.^nlig.-ntwal lb. nBcMtl fnuplg ud unk ,( .mrltw 
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Gurii Arjan nJiso sunk a wpll nrar the Thaniji nnd called it Gangasar CHAP. !■ C. 
as the Genres ia eaid to Cow ioto it hy i>n nqdergpound chaonel. This p 
wn?!^ dearly proved in Arjan^s oirn time ^ foT one of !ng followers hdrvin^ 

Visited Hardwdr iiii^TiHoned on his r^^urn that he had Inst hh kta in the f^nriu 

Gfiiigea while hatUiug, ** Lot not this trouble you/' rorii&rked tha Gorfi;i K*rtirp*. 

" for you will find it hero in the Gangiisar.” The half-donbtinf^ diaeiple 
lot hiiasi^lf down into the well in the presence of a niimber of believer&j 
and presently emerged^ full of Joy* with the hfa in bis hand. The 
GiingBsar has ever since been freely hntbed in by those who raunot find 
opp(>riunity lo visit the Gang^^s. The Demdamft S^ib» on whieh the Gnrds 
sit to read the Grantli before the people* is a platform nndor which are 
anppofiod to be buried tha Pathdas of Puida Kh^fi killed by Hargovind. 

In IGO-l tho GiirS collected tho sayings of Edba Njinak mii other Tha Adi 
Sadhg. The compilnlionj known m tho Adi Granthj was deposited at 
Kart^rpiir in I6i4 by Garfi Dhir Stab Thence it was stolen shortly after- 
wnrJe and made over to tho rival Gurfi^ Tag Bahddsr, who is eaid to have 
dropped it by design or oucid a at into t lie Bbo^j and Home sceptics assert 
that the Ixioh now shown is a nieio aubalituto for the orisrinalp which wag 
never ngain fished out gf the river. Btit the belief of the Sikhs is that 
Teg Dahddar deliberately ronsigDoi! the voIqtuo to tho depths of tho 
fitreant nnHl such time as hi^ nephew Dhir Mai ahonld he in a ^position to 
guard it with safetVt ftud that Dhir Mnl recovered the hook later on^intnetj 
and enahrjuad it witli ai! Iioiionr in ttg presant restinp-place at KartArptiT^ 

SAdliB Singh^ grandfather of the present Giirfi^ inak tho volume to Lahore 
sit lianjft Singh's request, in 1&30, ami received the high os t hocLOiirB aa 
itfl guardian, A daily offering of Rs. 80 waa made ^ and a sprcin] dole 
of Ra. 000 ai each (pad of a moon) and {begitatiing of 

tlin calondiir month) j while onuti a yanr a valuable shawl and a horso 
were presented in the ^tali^rdja^s name. 

Thk SHerod voinmo was similDrly taken to PatiAIa ia 1S60 to be ahowa 
to tho MahirAja Nariodar Singh, who in vain tried to acquire ik Ho 
fixed for its guardiflna a daily allowance of Rs. 51, and made them stay 
with their precious cliarge for three whole yrars* The hook now rests at 
Kartarpur. It ia eatpoaed every Sunday to t!i& public gti^o in the 
Shishmahril of the Guru's house | and tho rAnroira or offering^, (iaat before 
it by the failhfulj form an insportant item in hi-* inooinf»> Just bofero hia 
dratlq in 1SS9, Gurfi Sadhu Singh propan’d a very ha ndsomo copy of the 
original Granth Sdhib for transmission to the Queon, who most graoionsly 
accepted the gift ; aod Her Majealj^s acknowledgments were convoyed 
to tlic Qurfi in a letter from the Secretary of State. 

Tlie Nnnak Pnntlda are tho disciples of the firat Gurfi and his NiaikPaa- 
apiritual desccjadants, and do not observe the ordinances of Gobind 
Singh. 

Tile Hilm Kaes are called after Rim ELie, the son of the 7th ra« EAot. 
Giirti, and are oppoaod to the oithodox Sikha. The tomb of the 
foiinder of i\m sect m at Dora Diin, and thither they go on 
pilgrimage. They wear their hair and shave their heads like 
ordinary Hindiis; they do not kill animals for food by the 
they ne^ not abstain froui tobacco; their initiatory ceremoTiy 
consists in wXBshitig one or both big toes of the initiator and drink¬ 
ing the wxter. It is called Churriatil (washing feet). They greet 
each other by saying Akhoji^ ma (liim! 
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CH^I,C. 'riioKtikasor "Slioutm” area mmlmi Sikh wpt fouailwl 
Population, by oae Bilak bmgln an Aroi-a of Ri'iwnlpindi, but bi-ouffht into pro- 
ii^ence by IhiTO Sin^rh, a carpentei* of Uliamf, ip Lndliian!». In 
thciy^al for i^'stormg the ijrmitive purity of the SikJi religion 
the JStikiLs committed vanoiia oxcessca and broke out at laat m a 
demented sort of iray, in Jaiiusry 1672 , adien they were Bom- 
marily euppressed and Edm Hijigh was transported, Thera are a 

Hiatrict, mostly in P],ilkur Tnhsil, where 
Muthadda Eahm seems tliem nrineipal village, A full account of 
them 19 given m paragraph 2fie of tie Cenaus Heport of 1881 


DiFf 

WJlti, 


3a- 


Ik,. , Sfewnks or Dur^ Opfisaka arc worshipjiers of Devf, 

r,w,.3,a, and go on pilgi-image to her shrm© at JnwHlamulihf, in the Ki)i!«T,-a 
^strict, whej-e there are religious gatlienngs in the »avrdtnCot 
first nine days of the new moon, in the lunar months of Asa ami 
Cliet. Hei'o they make offerings of food and money to the goddess 
personified as a girl of under ten years of ago. A few ye^ ago 
BOniQ people of Kapil rill 2 via got two or three luiniari'iod ^rl3 autl 
gave out that they had the iwwer of DevTs, I'hey ^dsiteti various 
parts of the district m thiB character and were worehinped as god¬ 
desses, but their cult soon died out. ° 

^ number of Sikhs are followers of Guril Bh^ff Sinr^l, 
sfa^b. ® has a temple in the Una Tahsilof Iloslmirpur. ^ ^ ' 

compose the bulk of the Hiadu agricultural 
■ * ■ population and number among them many Chamara. Their origin 

ir eat meat, the animal has to be 

slaughtered by the hahf method of cutting its throat. They smoke 
M much as tliey like, and are quite indifferent as to how they dress 
their Imir. J hey have ahnnea of ftultdn (Snlfdn tH tMmr) *in the 
outskirts of the vil age. These are always of ono patteni/a hoDow 
pl^tered brick cube, eight or ten feet in each direction, covered 
with a dome, and with low nunareta or pin nocks at the four 
S f doorway in fron^ opening out genei-ally on a plas- 

tere<l brick platform. Every Tluirsday the shrino is swept and 
at niglit lamps are hglitcd at it. On this day its guardian 
who IS a Muhammadan and Ijebngs to the Bliantf clan, comes 
round and beats a dnim and collects ofTerinj^, which are principally 
made by w'onicn, in the slmpe of grein and cotton. Sultimfs Jfteu 
prepare a rot m petformaiice of a vow. Afire is lighted, and 
^en the ground undoi-neatli is thoroughly heated, the fire is 
r^oved and the place swept. Dougli to tlie extent vowS is 

comuieiiM^ al^ut the nudtlle of February each vojir when sprinf? is 

S'll “Th Jlo4on 
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I’liWii _ 
to Nigilil, 


The comppy of pilfrrims ia eallef] anr] tUeir encampment !*«• 
chmth. 1 he imnn roiite is thraii^li the following vilkces —Hanawn Poo^tf™ 
Makandpur, Kjilota w Ro,«5nie (niillaur?, Rm-ka KaLIn; 

Bundak, Jnndnda ]fop«nie (^akodan), Khanpur, and thence to 
Snluinptliv Along this route the »<x»g, which is orimoallv formed 
by pilgrims from Garhshankar, in the Hoshiiirniir District is 
jometi by detachments from the districts to the south of ’the 
Sutlej and from the lower lialf of Jullundur. It is known by the 
special name of kdli kavili^ hecanse so many of the pilgrims 
have black blankets to protect them fi^m the cold. Another ixmto 
is by Adanipur, dnlltmdiir. EapurthaJa and Waimn^l which is 
taken by pilgrims from the north of the Doab- Those from ahon't 
KiirUtrnur assemble there and proceed to Kajidrchala. Op tho 
road these people sleep on the ground, and do not ivash tlieir 
heads or clothes till the pilgrimage is accomplishetl, and the more 
devout remain unwashed till their return home. Tlie pilgrims 
are pei-sonally conducted by the Bliainfs, and call each other /*»»■ 

Bhdi, or Hr Uahin (brother in the saint, or sister in the saint) 
and it is probably from this tatter circumstoiice the Bhaniis derive 
their name (Pir^/rm or « samtdirothers ”). People who cannot 

undertake the pilgrimage uenally go to one of tho or if 

they cannot manage that, to any other village, for a night If 
they cannot go anyivlicre, they sleep at home at least one night on 
tho ground, as a substitute for the complete pilgrimage. A 
pilgrimage to Nig^ is commonly made a-ith the ohject of obtain- 
mg some desired blessing from tho saint or in fidfilment of a 
vow. The pilgrims have a local self-government of their own 
on the roatl. Leaders from Cliak Chela and Kang Chela rKann- 
Kahln), in the Nakodar Tabsil, attach themselves to the soutiiern 
liand, and hold an assembly, called Diwitii, every evening in which 
they aflminister justice, and are assisted by asseseoF.s from BiJm. 

JandhUa, Baniplnd and other milages. Tliere h much riVaW 
between the Kang Chela ami Chak Chela leaders, but the latter 
hold the supremacy. 


Tho Cbaiivirs are for the most part Sikhs or Snitiinis 
Some VTorship or venerate Devf and GiSga Pfr, and a certain 
Siihilj. The Sikh Clmmars are called RaimWsfs after the fonrtli 
Gurq, R^ Dls. They occupy an inforior position among Sikhs 
but are gradually rising in the social scale. ITie other Chanrirs 
foUow most Hindu rites aiu! religions customs, as pilgiima^res. 
mring wrestling matches in honour of SnltjSn, giving nik &c 
The former burn, the latter bnrj', their dead. Tlie Rdmii^sfs ’send 
the pAfd to the Giinge.s; the Sultnnfs do not send anvthing. The 
dead are buried with the face upward, Tlie marriage ceremonv 
is performed wit h t he usual Hi iidii ceremonies of 

Ac. They luive no BmbniHns, but keep SiSdlis of their’ own who 
are Cham^rs and use tlie (hnM in their oeremonies. There is a 
clan of Cbamars, however, called Bangar, some of whom Jive in 


Tho ChA* 
mi.r^ 

piiTCf, a, 10^ 
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CHA^IC certain viUaffes eniled Hbokhe, near JiillvindTir, ho keop i^mikr 

Poptiiatioii- Branmnns, who come from the east, wliat is vaguely calletl “the 
tlirection of the Gangea,” ^ 

ChUh- chdhrtfs have what they caU iJrahmaus of their own. 

Tliese eat the food of Chiihids, but do not intermarry with them 
Tliey officiate at marriages which are said to be carried out in the 
same way as Hindu marriages. Tlie Cbdhras bui^ their dead witti 
the f^ace npward. They venerate, if they do not worship, Bal Nik 
pd his disciple U1 Bog, of neither of whom could ifr. Purser’s 
mformants give an account. The former is also caUed Bnia Shah 
In villages where theio are ClnShraa hia shrine will be found* 
surmounted by five small pillars, mnl at it lamps are lir^hted 
Tluirsday^ Anien die spring harvest ig gathered in tht* 
ChiihTHS assemble at his shrine, and slay a black mm and prepare 
a quantity of bread, and liave a feast, after presenting some of the 
viands to Btl .Nit, and makiug offerings of cloth and small coins, 
which are taken by the attendant. Some of them also pay due 
resji^ to Sultan harwar.Gnga Pir and Devf, and go on pilgrimages 
to ^iguhfi and Jawalamukhi, and at the latter place cut off t^he 
top knots of the^ children’s hair. There are no jrnhammadan 
Chdhws here There are some Sikh Clifihnts, or Mazhabl Kikhs. 
who follow .Sikh customs, and keep aloof from the ordinary ChuUnis 
and will not mtennany with them, lliis account of the Chdhriig 
was that given to Mr. Purser on separate occasions by Cbdhnis and 
tbubra Bmijman* 

the proper prformance of hia religioua duties a Hindu 
• ■ ■ must have thip Bi^mnns. First is the Varuhif, whose principal 
business consists m gi-acing the ceremonies with hia presence 
and talking f^. ^ If he knows anj thing* so much the l>etter, 
he ^n assist actively ; but if not, it is of no consequence. But 
besides e.vocutmg the duties of his religious office he is greatly in 
request as a mt^^nger between the famillea of the husband and 

-11 ^ improper for one of the former to go into 

the village of the wifes parents. Next is the Pdndha or fWAa, 
who miist be a learned man, at least must be thoroughly acquainted 
with all rites and ceremonies over which he presides, so that 
nothing may be done amiss. Finally, the AcU^-aJ, whose business 
It 13 to see that obsequies are properly performed. Besides these, 
a andd may have a Gurd, or spiritual teacher, who need not Im a 
Bra imnn. But very few thmk him necessary. The three 
Brahmans have got their regular customers by whom they are 
employed when ^eir servicea are needed, and do not piitise 
prenmciiouriy. One great duty of Brahm«us is to lie the recipients 
of alms nis duty is partly taken by Bhariu's among Sulfilnis, but 
none of the other offices of Brahmnns devolves on them. The 
Brahmans do not mterfere m the every-day life of the villagers 
come forwai-d only on certain fixed ixjcasiona, such as mar* 
nages, deaths, and funeral. Sadis are Sikh devotees who collect 
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Ollici of tLe bikh Giiros or some otbci* spiritual teaclier. That of 

Giirii Harp^iud, in Clwk 6iirj3,r!ilisil Nawasliahr, maj tie mentioned 

a5 also th& Ihra of GuriJ Arjan Dsis, at JL-iii, in Philiaur and tlio 

“ ''y S'ldi ^'al>at Partapura 

S.li °'‘ '"»"»a'»ayo» Sai.j'Jrf monks, 

at lapi Mntmili m the former tahsil-f There are 

occupied bj one or more Siidhs, and pre6ide<l over bj r matianf in' 

inany vidage.<f At some of these doles of food arj occnaion^y 

Sieh fciSd™ famous /anjAii-, or place It 

i(.h food 13 distnbiited to nil comer^k Tlitj utahmit of tlw> 

is the aupl of its Siidhs, who are his or disciples. 

01 ey go about soliciting aims, nitli wtiich the institution is prmci- 
pall> mamtaineil; but many dhamt^cUaji have land attached to 

s™-ta. aV;raro„„np!rf“«rf 
5?™. nf .1 ao"a'dercil Sikhs, though liot orthodox. 

^me of the most important religions buildings not already men- 

^ the description of the 

nf there are little slmnes in the neighljoiirhood 

^ the homestead er^ed in memorv of the ancestU of To 

th/S^S.'« •? IT of the person, whose 

^eja^Acam. collect, even from villages far off, and each takes 
tome earth from a convenient jamd and puts it on the heap. 

Bread and nco and a few small coins are given to the family 
I not there some other Brahman is sure 

ShriE of offei-ingsare left on the falAej^. 

bhrines of Biila Shah are not uncommon, and those of Gdtra PiVarc 
sometimes seen. On the 0th of Bluidon (Gdga I^miwlnf ii^men 
£ 21* ^ vc^ireUi aud caiTy it to some large wliite-ant-hill, where 

ant-hills, ami to 

thrLfS.^'' vermicelli is finaUy token by 

"‘"‘i almostall Snnnis. are anpposed to 

f^ow the Shara, or Muhammadan law, but they are by no uiemd "*^1™- , * 

Atnct obserrm of It, eyen in „thor mntters tb™ sucoessinolS ''"■'.IK 

’"■oy ""gilt to porform tho 
prescnhwl miwat, w hich, for wAdt of n heUor fori., may bo 

t axis talitir* cf!«, noh, in «iTe«I ^ (!«, j,iia Ji.t« aULulitur, k 
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translated “ prayers,” five tiroes a da^, l>ufc tLcy dq not. Tliev 
ought to fastdunng tlie iDoath of Reinsiiro, but they do not, though 
two or three fasts are generally kept, 'l*hoy clipthcu* monstachcs, 
eat meat only of animals slnxightered by the fcaid/ method of cutting 
the throjit, are particular in attending at the mosque for congrega¬ 
tional devotion at the ’Id festivals, git^ food to their pnests 
if they may be so called, every 'ITiursday, and, to some 
extent, attend to their orders. They practise circumcision, are 
niatTied by tho Kilzi by tho Nikdh ceremony, and bury their dead. 
A few send their boys to the mosque where they are taught to 
recite passages of the Kuran in a. narrot-fashion. Good Muham¬ 
madans attend the mosque for public prayers and lecture every 
Friday; say their prayers the stated number of times daily; fust 
every Friday, during the month of Riwnzim, and tho first ten days 
of the month of Muharrani i they give alms, principally to/uAiVs 
(devotees) and viulhst sometimes to the poor, at lx>tU 'Ids, on 
Fridays, at the Mnharrem festival and on the I ItL of eveiy month 
(apparently in honour of Abdul Kiidir Jilani', the Pi'r-i-Dast«gfr. 
Hence the 11th is called theGiarawln Fir). 

In Temple’s Ijegemls of the Punjab (Vol. IIT, pp. 158—19D), 
there are collected a number of legends relating to the Muhajimiadau 
saints of JuUundiir City and the neighbourhood. The prestuit 
owners of the town lands of Jullimdur arfr mostly Afghi'ms, Sayyads, 
Shaikhs andMughala who have as a rule act|nlrcd their priqicvty by 
purehaso during the last three centuries, and the adjoining fia>ffi^ 
helont» chiefly to Shavkhs or Sayyaila and are named after their 
founders; the histoiy of some of these trilies Ims liccii given in .Sec. 
C Tlvese founders being of the Muliamroadjin sacred clatist^ arv 
natuiidly * saiuts,’ and the legends above referred to are mainly 
Btories of miracles performed by them, much on the lines of those 
of Indian saints generally. The principal is Imtim Kaslr-u<l-din 
Shirlini hy whom .jiUandhar KAth was djsoomfitod. According to 
Mr. Purser, a local chronicler says that from Vikimnaditya for four 
centuries and a quarter, or till aljout A.D. 375, .rulUmdur was held 
bv Jiilaiidlmr Nath, a Jogi, ami his Biiccesaoi-a. In Temple’s 
iJegcnds So. XV ll. Imam Kssfr-ud-din Shirini ia represented as 
discomfiting tLjotfi Jalandhar Nath who is said to W tlie successor 
of theyhyi Jalandhar who founded the city, »nd this later J^andhnr 
Nath is mentioned in another and distinct legend (No. XVIII) 
as a contemporary of Gorakh NiUh who lived in tho fifteenth 
century A, D. Vet another tradition seems to make him iho 
re founder of tho city in the fourteenth or fiftet;nlh centniy 
(Temple’s Legemls, vol. page 158). Both stories are con¬ 
ceivably based on fact, for a legend that has found a place 
in the Administration Papers says that a flood of the five 
rivers deluged the country from the Sutlej to the Indus, sub¬ 
merging every city, while the people took refuge on the high 
places, and that the* country was not again settled till the time 
of the Emperor Bahlol Lodi (1452 to 1489 A, B.). This is sup- 
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by rt tTjulitiou mentioned by Ahmaa Bakhsb, « iiinmfitmto chaki c 
K apijrtJiala Stnto and a member of tlie old BaJgHl^but i i » — ’ * 
j family of JuUimdtir, that Hio ;r,.,„-i..*-.i i.. . FopiJation. 


Orh^d by 

Ifii owiHj ana a member Of tlie old BaiffKrivbnti.! 

T&A‘''‘n‘fe*'’"'.'':' % » Pw-oti... 

L r j I I ^ tlie city had to be ^iftoriv'ai'dis 

‘I'e ««r> took its riso from some 

n 1 ^ iMiiutdk of o JriJnnd]i.ar A’utli is itakl to K-ivo 

Iah JiVu conjwtijres, pomibly tho stune tis ^Y^sil'-lId.(lm 

I hi tS ceiebrated Nissatn-iul-diji Aulia of Delld 

it Of tlie other legends, one aWit M 

O"® of Kaibil 

' -i l^ovcTTicr of Sirliiiid l/ib')" A'l l!^ci\ t- t 

SmyW Attlenah (rollm, tl jW.mrofTl'mU.^-s.ifL^^n to 
^ ‘w ^avi-Hb riigliliif] of Lihoro (apiMiretitly one of fclio 

eight riiglilacis who held rule over Ubore, 1321 to 1398) and liow 

1 ^? 1 ,! t® story of Abilmmiiiiid ssja (ti 217) 

^latL^ how the Hmnt was carried off bj' the iLimthas in deLu of 

SbTf* t ^.potrliasci HImilh DarvosUatS Imw 

2i tells of the fonndinjf of S t 

,«ttd pJSl!JollfKi'tP 4.rf.X 

of l,g «m.- 11,0 holy i, L. t. IX? 

ttuui he sshould lx> and to entertain smsts whose vocation k 

^mo villages also boast of a JS-Mh^ the 
Jomb of some hr or smut, which is the object of much veneration 

ITici clerical profession IS repix'sented by tUo HI slffltf and /iiWis of 

nimrB'Sm.^ Mulmmastk.. Kdjput olaim employ 

Hindils and Afuhaiuinadatis have Ixicn fjT?rnienilv rv^tnnnt, i 

JhltSriorir'^ dismlvantago of the^:ittorr2 StT 

I tJonstantly attributed to their religion fn this 

district the Hiihaiimuidan.s «« a rule, seem iiiferioXiho Hm bJ'I 
ui energv thrift and common sense. But it TZhmtS iSi 

ter Whonf Wrroivcd each fro^ the 

h'Sin? r iLi. ^ Jats, the flower of the luud, mdly 
fioi-shii !» A Muhammadan aamt, under the leadei^hi,, of \f/ 

‘ the ^vorst of the Miihiimmadan tribes 

> fiijputs, are so wedded to Hindo wavs that Oiey keen ffiJS 

Cnf' Mnh 1*^'' Ciistoma. It may be tliat tfe inferioritv 

Muhammadans is partly due to hei cdity. Convoraion f^m 
ftindmsm was gcnendly the result of pers^ution. S w^d 
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expect the desceiidnuts of men who could not resist persecution to 
be inferior to those wlio could. In the ciise of niwleni converts, 
the weakness of mind, which in nine cases ont of ten causes a man 
to change bis religion, would show itself too in the affairs of this 
world and produce its iiatund effects. Another cause may U* 
found in the state of abject subjection the iluhatnnmdana occupie^l 
for threc-<iuartcrs of a century ]>rior to British nile. Again, largo 
portions of the Muhammadan population are less developed than 
the Hindiis, and are only just emerging from the pastoral stage, 
which has been long suniioiintcd by the latter. Being till lately 
engaged mostly in pastonil pursuits the Muluimmadans are found 
near w;ater, us along the Sutlej, anil naturally suffer tih^'sicoUy and, 
ill cousetjuence, morally, fixnn the geuend tinhealtfiiiiess of such 
a location. If we take a tribe devoted to agricnlture and not 
unfavoninbly situated, such ns the AtuinSj we find them no wbit 
inferior to Jato, except that tliey may not lie ^uite so independ¬ 
ent j wliich is, of eoiu'so, due to tbeir low origin and will, in a 
couple of generations, cease. The Hindu Riljpdts of dowii-conntry 
arc no better than the M ulianiniadan ihij|Hits of Julhuidur i 
and who ‘will say that the Hiiidd Gajars of the Delhi Division 
ai« superior to * the Mvibanuuadan tldjars of Jlielum ? Tlie 
doctrine of fatalism may jxjssibly liave somewlmt more inffuence 
on a Muhammadan than on a Hin<lii, though this is very doulitful, 
ami all agrieultiirlsls must l)e more or less fatalists if they are to 
have any y>eace of mind. Af? might be expected, Hindds nnd 
Muhamniadans, when left to themselves and not excited by their 
priests, live in gi-eat harmony. A case showing bovr little 
intolerant the people are came up l>efore Mr, Purser in whieb, on 
the fakir of ii fakia leaving, it wass converted into a Sikb ilhartmcila^ 
and' after tbe Sdtik hud left, came into the possession of some 
orthodox Hindu ascetic. Oco».sionally there is a very laid feeling 
between the members of tbe two creeds, but religion lias very little 
to say to this, and is merely introtiuced for the pnrijose of 
exciting tlio district authorities and getting them to interfere m 
verj' mimdanc quarrels. 

Superstitions beliefs abound. On the l&t, oth, 7th, 9tli, lOtli 
21st and 24tli dav of each month the ground is supposed to bo 
sleeping, acconling'to the following couplet (of ivJucb there are 
more versions than one):— 

Sankiunt mittf, din|jiinchwon, nauweti, satwen Ic, 

Das, iki, chaubiswen, kbat din pirthawf suwe. 

Tliat is, on the six {kivaf) days detailed ubovc the earth 
sleeps. Oil these days ploughing or sowing sboidd not begin, 
though, ouceljegun, they may go on. Working a well or ploughing 
during eclipses is most unlucky. The cane-milJ should be set up 
and Btaited on a Sunday, but in case of absolute neces^ty Thurs¬ 
day may be permitted. Tnesilay is the day on which ixjapiiig 
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slioiild begin, nnd 'n.cdnesdnj’ thm On which to commence soaring. 
Caiy must k* taken never to coronieiice work vnth a cart or ivell- 
bucket on Tue-sclaj or TImrsday. Before sowing cane, sngm-and 
tltir (coiicit'te sugar) are often <listriliute.l in the field; anJ, after 
the spring sowings are completed, the agriculturist prepares 
sw^tincats for loine congnmption and distribution. TVlieat 
and giym fields should not lie ploughed a second time if rain has 
formed a hard crust throtigh which the young plants cannot bm-st; 
lie crust must 1.0 biokeii by a burrow. When the spiw crop 
has Ih^ii threshed out, if it cannot be iiiiiiiediately removed, the 
f haiiuir ^s itmnd the heap with a winnowing basket and makes 
an imleiUcd hgnre (rltanff) in tlio gmin close to the ground, 'llie 
object of this IS to pi'oserve the piodnce from goblins QMt) and 
ghosts (pire/), Avho wonkl otherwise steal fiart of it, or at least 
ilmiinish Its usefulness, 'ilic gram must be weighed before 
svmrise, or at noon, or after sunset, as at other rimes these male- 
volont agents ai-e wandering about the world. AVheii weighing is 
^mg on, the weigher must face the north, and no wonfan 
stran^y, or person with nncovened head may approach. Water 
shimld 1 k| at hand un<l « cake of cowdimg p,-eVare.l at the DMli 
festnwl should lie kept b.iming. Mnlnniima.Ians are not particular 
when it has l>een pi-epared; and those among them w'ho nvQ 
eidightened smile at thi^ guperstitions customs and think a piece 
of cloth with IbsmiUah wntten on h sufficient protectionf If 
the grain cannot bo at once removed, it Is fiiniigiiterl witli mufil 
(In. am Ixleliiuin), or felt, and a piece of iron or an iron tool, as a 
sickle or tmwel is pWed in the heap. Sometimes a menial Lpi) 
taking a blanket, sickle and intch-fork with him, draws a line miiml 
the heap, and, where the circle meets, places his head against the 
gmund It IS very iinlucky for a cow to enh-e in Bbidon (August-^ 
^^ptembeO. a buffalo in Miigh (daiumry^Febrnarv), or for ^ mare 
to foal in fNi^m (July—Aiignat), Such a cow is called bfia^lirai, 
and is sure to give little nnlk. One’s only chance is to swim her 
in a ^nd or stream. If the off-spring of either of the three cannot 
he sold to a Mnhamnindan neighkiir who has no scruples, it should 

.kS7be‘folLwT! A similar coiii*se 

siionld be follow e^l if t wo joimg are ]nodncetl at one hirth. Kine, 

atid liors4% male or female, that get. on the roof of the 
honso should he summarily disposed of. a'hey are unlucky. So. 

bhic'k with certahi white 
or irongrey with black s,x>k on the wbole body 
When cattle disease breaks out, 

neTt who knows the proper 

iwantation-s is called in and jn oceeds to o.vorcise the illness. Each 

practitioner may have Ins own metliod. but tbe broad lines are 
these, Iho cattle arc hrat fumigatwl with ytujil. Then a pi-ock- 

Ikk" TfV J to be done that 

In'nL*' ^ cane-fibre is tieil over the gateway of the 

\nllage, and to it am attached a couple of small earthen saucers, a 
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PopuUtioa. of seven kiiidis of grain {mhiaja), and a piece of Iron. The whole 
Tittle is called tOHO, The Iroard and saucei's are daubed with r^l paint 

with figures supposed to represent Ganesli or Handmi'tu or Saturn ; 
or they may l>car what are siip]X)setJ to Ik; texts from [he Krtritn. 
Ill the ^rly moi-ning the cattle are dHven ttntler this charm, and 
are sprinkled with water ntid, sometimes, diluted Inittew-milk. 
'Hie manure of the night must not lie used, but should lie thrown 
out on the road. Sometimes the cLarm is fuisfiendeil to :i post 
(ajflii}) fixed outsiilo the gateway. Another excellent reinedy for 
OTttle di.<^se isa wrestling-match {thkhij) in lionourof Sultiin Sakhi 
Saru iir liy professional athletes, and a third is a jmf or feast to 
Bi*aliiiians ami iwor people. A really scientific precautioii is that 
n-ltieh isolates the infected cattle and forbirls the otvner t«> cuuie 
into another com tyat’d wiili his shoos on lest ho should carry tlie 
infection. When hunian licitigs get ill, a Dakmit BraWsui is 
suninioiKxl. A fowl, or goal, or young Uiilfulo is eeleetod to carry 
Ham«i the disease, and has its ear cut, its face smeared w'ith red ]>aiiit, 
and is taken round tlie village nnd out of it und then made over 
as u present to the Dakaut. Pleurisy Is charmed by a giuin-parcher 
with a sickle, the iron of which is mb1>ed over the l)odv where 
pain is felt. Another plan Is to get a ]>iece of the stalk of 

fiaicharum Mmnja and cut off a piece fi-om it: as it diminishes, so 
does the pain. Ordinary vows and the efficiicv of bathing at certain 
places need not be inontioutHi in detail, Titere are some places 
which it is imluckv to call by their proper name before breakiijg 
one’s fast ill the morning. f?iich are the towns of Riilioti and 
Jadla, In villages ihe doors and walls are often marked with an 
open hand, iisiudly in black, but sometimes in red or white, to 
keep off the evil eye. The in black, is also common. It 

is the mark of Gtmesh, who is wO'Cshiped at the beginning of iinv 
thing new. 

fhiats and grain are offered to Ha^nit Khixr to avert damage 
' ■ by floods; but Mi. Piii’scr’a informants did not seem to think 
thiy had gained much by this pi-jictice, A little ground grain is 
Ijoiled with concrete sugar (j/w,-), taken to the siileofthe river, nnd- 
aftcr prayers to Hazrat Khizr, a little is tlirown info the strenin 
and the rest eaten by those present. When a goat is sacriliced 
it is c.'irried across the river and let go. 

Noiifo of Among the modern holy men may be mentioned Mlnm 
Mukliim-iid-fHn of KtdeU (Banipiml), in Plnlbnr. wJiodied fifty-fi^-e 
years ago; Ghuldm Ehikh of Muzaffurpiir, in Jfawaslmhr, who di«t 
aerenty yea^ ; and Alxlulla Shdiv of Mandhdli, in the same talisil, 
who was alive in Mr, Pnreer’s time. Of tfiose mentionetl alreadv 
a few* deserve some slight further notice, 

BiiW dowahir yingli was a iftiMi Khatri of DatSn in TJmbnlla, 
who settled at K hath nr Kaliln, and died about ninety years ago. 
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Tlie monastery at Padili Matw^li was founded by Ghablifr 
Parbat irt tlio time of Bsbar, tliougb, as the date is given as 1312 
Snmbat (A. D. 1255-6), there seems some mistake. It enjoyed 
some revenue-free grants and collected a rupee pet* village, a tax 
called stir lUii from a numlier of suntmndingvillages, till the intro¬ 
duction of the British rule. It has still some revenue-free land ; 
and as one of the Hohants, Eailus Parlxit, Is the Gurd (spiritual 
teacher) of tlie Mahantja of Nepaul, it is enriched by numerous 
gifts. 

iijhali Fatah All, whose shrine is at Kdr itlahul, was & Sayad 
(or according to the pi’cseiit pttjdn a Cliishti Farmkhl ^baikli) of 
ijillsaud in Pliagwilru, nnd diof! alxmt 250 years ago. He is vene¬ 
rated l>y Imili iHudds and Muhammadans ami his tomb is looked 
after by a pisjdri who tlescrilies himself as a Qa<lii» Faqfr of the 
Ahl-j-Hadis. Tlie festivals at the tomb are accompanied by music 
and are discouraged by the more educated of the local Alnulvfs. 
The tomb is in the possession of Qaai C'banan Shah of Nilr Alahal. 

BIIkI Sang was a fJhesf Jat of Dheslnu Sang who died aljout 
two centuries aiid-a-half ago. Ilis tomb is at Dhesiun Sang. He 
is principally venerated by Dosanj and Dhesf .lata. 

Punjab Kaur was the ivife of Gurd Rilm Rao (1645 ?), and 
used to swung on a piisal tree (Fhus /(ifftcu), which the river 
curried awa)'. Tlien the new homestead was built, and another 
pipit I sprung up miraculously from the root of the old tree. This 
led f.o ayli^tV, and offerings which were once seiml by the Jagfrdjlr, 
whose pigii’ was resumed the same year. Tliis was, of eouree, 
ijuite sudicient to establish the Miti's fame, and a lurga fair has 
followed 'Fhe Icgeiul is of interest with reference to the change 
in the course of the Sutlej. 

Ininni Nasr-ud-dfn W'as a native of Nakshab, a place said to he 
in Persia, but, perhaps, the same as Kfirsdif, in Bokluim. He lived 
from 252-334 H. (ubout 866-945 A.D.), He came to Julhmdur 
and uiiracolouBly restored to a widow her son, who had Ijeen buried 
alive beneath the wall of Jullundur as the solo means of keeping 
what was built during the day from falling down at night. The 
place where this occurred is still called the Pit Glmib. He after¬ 
wards converted the Jogf who had lieen guilty of this nefarious 
dectl. Jl is consideretl most meritorious to work the w'ell near this 
saint's tomb during his fair, and there is much rivalry I^ietween the 
owners of bullocks for the privilege of doing so. 

Near a Muhanunadan ybuiVs taidd (shrine or oell) at Ndr 
Miibal, much reverenced by Muhammadans and Mindils, is a well 
with steps leading down to it. nie/agiV who formerly lived there 
is said to have taken a great liking to a Hindd boy, who used to 
visit him and talk with him. The boy's relatives went on a pil¬ 
grimage to the Gange.^, leaving him behind,- though he would have 
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liked to Imve gono with tiem. Tbe/a^rr saw that he was vexed 
at l»eiiig left iKlund, and protniised to show lijm wjmothiiig that 
would please him as much as if ho had gone. So he took him 
down the stops leading to the well and put him to sleep. I’he 
Ik)}’' then saw in a vision the Ganges at Hardwilr ^ and pilgriiiis 
going and coming, and among these his own friends. On hia 
friends’ retum thej began to enqnirti when the lioj" had returned, 
as they had met him at Havdwar after all, whereon the boy told 
them what had happened. ITio well is still known as Gangii, and 
is supposed in some way to partake of the sanctity of the Ganges.* 

The Station Ghuroh, dedicated to ts. Luke, and consisting of 
chancel, nave and two side aisles, is built of stone and is cajMible 
of seating GOO persons. It ts surrounded by a large compound 
and stands in tne centre of cantoumeiiis, 'lliere are two Govern¬ 
ment Cemeteries now in use—the old one, in the Church compoun<l, 
being closed. Tliere is a Gariison Prayer Boom, also a Soldicra’ 
Home. The Roman Catholic Church has seating for about 800 
uL'i-sons. Both these churches have their respective chaplains. 
The chaplain of .Inllnndur visits Ludhiana, lloshiarpiir, Pliillaiir 
and Kapdrthala. 

Tile Jullundur Mission is one of the Stations belonging to tlin 
American Presbyterian Board of foreign missions in India. It is 
one of the oldest missions of this Ixxly, having been established in 
1847, shortly after the annexation of the Julhindnr Dodb, by the 
Rev, Golakmith under the auspices of the Rev. Messrs. Porter, 
.Janvier and John Newton, D. D. The site chosen lies Ijctwcen the 
city and basHs and on it the present houses for the missionaries, 
the school, and tho poor-house, were built. A chapel was also 
erected by auljscription in 1898. Daring the turbulent days of 
1357 the mission was not molested by the Jullundur people, and 
the Pastor and Native Christians residing on the premises received 
many signal acts of kindness and protection from ihs citizens. 
Simultaneously tvilh the foimdation of the mission an Anglo* 
Vernacular School was opened which is still flourishing, A descrip¬ 
tion of it tvili be foimd in Chapter HI. 

The life of the people, as soon as they cease to be children, 
is one incessant round of work. In no other district can the work 
bo heavier, end in few is it so unceasing. The only time when an. 
agriculturist has any breathing Space is in the rains, and n 
deficient rainfall may rob him of that. He gets up in the 
morning and at once goes to work. A couple of hom'S after, 
his breakfast is hrou^t to him in the field; when he has Gnished 
it he works again till noon, when he returns home to dinner. 
Before this meal, he usually bathes at a pond or well at the 
village. Sometimes he does this at breakfast time at his well in 
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tbe field. After dintier, i^-ork sgam till near Bunaet; then supper, 
followed ]>>* a gossip at tbe gate, and then to bed The women 
are also kept fully^ emplojed As soon as tiey get np, they have 
to milk the cow and cnnvn yesterday’s milk. Then they have 
to dean up the house and yard and cany the refuse outside the 
homestead and make fuel-cakes of coiv dung. Breakfast has to 
l>c preparctl for the men at work in the field and to Iw earned out 
to them. Next follows the preparation of dinner. After this 
meal, if there is any field work it is doiie j otherwise the women 
spill till it is time to get supper ready. 'Then the evening milking 
has to bo seen to. After supper, a chat with the neighbours 
may follow before lied time. If no is'eter earner is kept in the 
village, the women have to draw water, morning and evening. 
Besides they have to look after the children, iiso it is clear they 
have not an idle time. Children are ]jut to work at an early age. 
The boys take out the cattle to the pasturage, or drive tlio bullocks 
lit the Persian well or cane-miil. When a little older, they help in 
weeding, turning on water into the irrigation beds, and driving 
the bullocks at me rope-aud-bucket well. Little girls mind smaller 
children, and carry out refuse to the nvanuie-heap. 

The recognistd divisions of time during the day aro the 
following :* — 

Tat'ka —About an lioui", or rather loss, Ixjforo day-break. 

Set —Day-break. 

Chhdiceld —^About three hours after day-break. 

Doi/akaliuti'icda-^xscon, 

Laudeiirda —Aliout three hours before night, Muham¬ 
madans call this time also Zoharw'^ela, 

Takdldn —Sunset. Evening. Called also Athuti and 

Xhtid sham by Muhammadans, 

Khdo^pui —About an hour after close of day. Muham¬ 
madans use the term Eshdn also, 

NaNetrria—Two or three horn's after night-fall. 

In the hot weather, the usual food of the people consists 
of cakes of flour of wheat, barley, gram or nwsar (lentils). The 
wheat and barley cakes are eaten with porridge, if ptociirablc 
made of split ot- gram. If not, they are seasoned with salt! 

The ^lu and mnsur fiour is inixetl with* salt and chillies. Men 
eat ^ three times in the day—a couple of hours after day-light, 
again alx>ut noon, and finally about uight-fall, Ihe first meal 
consists of a couple of cakes and some butter-milk (chh<£)t and is 
brought out into the field by a woman or child of the family. 
Other meals arc eaten at home. Women follow much the same 
practice, and in addition to the throe meals of the men have some- 
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times a fourth iMstween midday and cTening, In tbo cold w‘eatlicr, 
cukes of maize, jmpdr (great millet) and vntth (a pulsi*) ivrt? eaten 
with mash (atiotber pmse) and porridge, or cooked anfshif 

(i'a]n;-seed) and grsim leaves. If these accompaniments are not 
Hviiilable, their place is supplied by m\t and chillies, Butter-milk 
is drunk at all seasons; milk is consumed but little, iiud only by 
cbildron. The cold weather meals are but two in number, oue 
at noon, and tbo other about night-bill Parched ginm or maize 
(the former nirely) is oaten Ijy many In the afternoon of tbc 
bot and cold vs'oatner, respectively. When tbo cane is being 
crusbed, (jin' (concrete sugar) and cane-juice, and at tbo 
spring harvesting or at cane-weeding, a sh&i'hd made of tjiif 
or sugar, are in no small reejueat among tho mou. Thort? (n't* 
public ovens in almost every village, at which the gram and maize 
used in the afternoon are purclied. 'the attendant, usually a woman 
of the Jhinwar tribe, is paid with some of the grain, Muhamma¬ 
dans usually have their cakes baked at these ovens in the hot 
weather, paying the attendant in flour or by one of tho cakes. 
Othenvise, food is cooked in each household separately, but some¬ 
times throe or four Hindu families club together and use the same 
oven. The loaves are often soaked in water till reduced to 

pulp which Is kiieaded. up with the maize flour. Young gram* 
leaves, as well as those of bdtudf are similarly employed. Sugar 
IS but little used, except as above stated, or on occasions of merry 
making, (clarifiea butter) is usually sold by tho ngriculturist, 
and except on similar occasions hardly ever forms part of his diet. 
Tlie work of the agricultural class is almost everywliere so intense 
and unceasing that a liberal allowance of food is needed to support 
strength, Jlr, Purser ventured on one occasion to assume* the 
average consumption of grain at 7 imiis per annum, or about a 
pound and a half a day, but this was considered grossly excessive, 
it is, however, bolovr what bus l>een stated by at least one expe¬ 
rienced officer, and as it included seed-grain, food of cattle and 
wastage, it is probably, though liberal, not fur from the mark In 
this estimate vegetables and similar garden produce are given tho 
same value as wheat. 

The conaumptiou of spirits and drugs is not largo. In this 
respect Jidhuidur occupies a fairly average poaition in the Punjab. 
Tlie aimiial consumption of country spirits ts rather more than 
4,000 gallons, of opium 76 mriu.f, of poppy heads 1,800 
of cliaras and bhang (preparations of hemp) 37 and 200 mu ns, 
respectively. Tho mcidence of revenue derived from spirits and 
drugs is rather above one anna per head of jsopuiatbn, of which 
half is duo to spirits, one-tliiiTl to opium, and rather less than one- 
sixth to hemp . Some of the Rdjpdla, us those of Rah on, are much 
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afVnct<5d to tbe use of pod (an infusion of poppy^iieads). Tobacco CHAP, I, c- 
13 commonly smokutlj but one can Jiardly aay immotlerately. PopniatioiL 


The dress of both men and n'omen is very simple and is made 
as a rule of cotton cloth woven In the district, The dress of men 


Of 

i’urifp, 32 


cotjsists of fi ttirbaHj 0 abe^t or blatikoi, and 0 clotli coTerine tho 
way more or less from the waist domi. The turban is caM nflo 
but technically it onglit to be called sdfa in most cases. TTie 
rlifferonce consists in the latter containing the whole breadth of the 
ebth and tbe former only a part. The Adfa is ousting the tm, 

1 uu tipper part' of the body is covered ivith a sheet (Ghdilar} which 
the wearer u-rapg as he sees fit. The lower part of tho l;ody is 
Mvered with another which is spoken of as tdfd ter to dis- 
tmgmsh it from the idfa gar (tnrban) ; or ivith a lattgoin, which is 
only a smaller sdfa, or a iahwat (y. ti. tahljand), All these arc 
simply long strips of cotton^loth. The sdfa t^r and lamota are 
wrapped round the waist, and tlien part of thorn is passed between 
tne legs and tucked in at the back. There are two usual ways of 
piittmg on each, known as iMaron'drfr and uagMl for tbe fonuer 
and siffAa and for the latter. Tlio bAmaf is confined to 

Mi^ammadans. It is simply wrapped round the waist and allowed 
to hang down fonmng a sort of petticoat. Muhammadans very 
conimonJy wear the mfa or hngota as a more convenient w orking 
dress, HmdiSs of the higher classes, as Khatrfs and Brahmans, 

Yar the d/ndi which is only « big mfa, Sikhs after mitiation 
shMld wear knee breeches (Icachk), but tliese are not obligatorv 
Ixdore that ceremony. In the cold weather, in addition, a tunic 
witli 8loove3 coyenng half tho arms (l-arb), or with sleeves cover- 
mg all the arms made of single or double cloth, is often 

worn; and the cAador is roplaced by a blanket, usually black, cost- 
mg Ks, 2, or by a doAnr, which is simply a four-fold fhddnr and is 
formed by sewing two of the latter togetlier and then folding tliem 
^nblo, or by a AAes, a thick cloth woven with double threads, 
liieae are, when the cold is extreme, drawn over the head, two of 
tbe ends are tucked in on the head, and tlie rest hangs down the 

back like a long cape. IBndu avimen wear trousers (w/AoiiV wide Ofwam.B 

above and drawn m at the ankles, when at home. When thev m 
out any distance they w^ear a petticoat (j 7 /iayraj over these. Rjipdt 
women also wear SMt/iaw, but po petticoats. Other Muhammadan 
women, ns a ^e, wep only the latter. On the upper part of tho 
body a tunic is w’orn, and above all a shawl ((foijo/b’l which 

passes ^or ^e head and goes down to the knees and heel. The 

^hLn A commOTly are those of local manufacture known Mated*! ud 
m Lh^idmrt rjkah, Kkam ai^d latka are imported and 
compamtivelj seldom seen* Sbawk for festal oce^aions are com- 
monly of Europan materials. The taJmat is very oommonlv of 
iungt^ n, blue cloth made up of the rerpiisite size, with white or red 
or yoUc^ lines. The chddar may also be made of Imtgi, is 

made la alternate squares of red ami white, or blue and white. 
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As a Ti;le, except fm* the Jches and hntjij tLe dress of men ta of a 
dull yellowisli-grey colour. The trousers of wonion are luuile of 
susi cloth, only use'd for tliem, and i^nerally having a blue ground 
and lines of red, or white, or Tellow or some other colom*. The 
shawl is always coloured, being dyed usually blue (with indigo), or 
red, or deep red (with madder). It is sometimes embroidered 
with silk, and is then called jiJmlkdi-i or chtb according to the stylo 
of pattern. 


Shoes are made by the CImmdr or Moehi, Tliero are two 
kinds, juta and jufi, which differ in this, that the former has the 
upper leather at the heel standing up, while io the latter it is bent 
down 50 as to come under the foot. All men wear the Juki ; bo do 
GtSjar, Ai'iliu, Jat and otlier women who work out-of-doors. Others, 
such as Eajput w'omen, who are kept secluded, wear the^'ilti. It 
is said the object is to make them go slowly and sedately and not 
appear too lively. 

average cost of an agriculturist’s clothes may be taken at 
Ra. 3 in the summer, and Rg. 5 iu the winter for a man, and Rs, 6 
for a woman. 

The liedding consists of thick sheets, called bickamitt, fhlahi 
or ehauifihif according to the way they ai'o made, when the weather 
13 not cold. Ill the winter wadded rjuilts are used, the upper one 
Ijeing knoiTU as fc/and the lower as tulau 


Umaments are worn by both men and women. Itluhammadan 
men wcawno jewelry or except bracelets, and 

those rarely, flindii men wear » necklace, main (5&),“ of gold 
beads, or gold ^d coml beads, or necklaces of other pattems call^ 
tiiawi (66 and 6/) and cMmdH (51). The latter is made of silver, 
the former of gold or silver. They also wear ean-iugs, (30), 
of gold, and fjl/w Ijracekts, Mngap (68, 74, 76) and occasionally 
rings, wmadn (84, 8o). Women have a great variety of ornaments, 
of which the followiug are the most common For the head:—A 
Sliver boss, (2), worn in the middle of the bead; two 

smaller bosses, jJiul (15), worn one on each side of the head. F»r 
the gold fringe sloping fi-om the middle of tho 

forehead to the ears, bia/ft, with a pemlant, in the middle 

(^U). lor Earrings, ffawftfia (22, 23, 26); dhedu, 

another form of uun-ing with a pendant, jhmtiU (33). These two 
for^ of eamngs are attached to tho lobe of the car. Another 
form wkeh ^es through tho ear beyond tho lobe, is called hdU 

of silver, rarely of gold. 
oup o paesing ihrougb the outer side of 

cartilaETfi o ’ ' * hohart a ring passing through the 

eSd nostrils; these oi^Aients are made of 

goia always. When not worn t he holes through which they pass 
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lire kept open l>y a small gold pin called For the neeh :—Solid 
necklace, fandlra or 7i«is (48); necklncea of rows of beads of 
varioufl shapes strung on silk, bar eftandarsaini (50, 57), dahndld 
(49); a necklace made of nipoes strung- on silk, hamel (like No. 
54); a necklace wom only by old women, fxiiidi (53); cJtauktd-n, a 
necklace of square pieces of silver attached to a silk coi-d (51), 
The dalmdid and Landi are made of gold, the others usually of 
silver. For the a»*ms /tan<f8 ,--^olid bracelets of an indented 
pattern, ^okhru (83); a bracelet consisting of rows of beads 
strung on silk, poncAiaii (82); hollow jointed bracelets, 

(80); bracelets in tlie ehape of bands of variona pattema, cMridn 
(72, 78, 79); jimilets, tdddn (91), worn above the elboiv; 

thuml>-ring with mirror, drsi (86, 87); rings, plain, chkaita (90, 
104), or with stones, mnndri (84, 85). For ike feet and ankles :— 
Hollow anklets, karidn (101), one on each leg, containing small 

f tieces of metal , so as to make a tinkling; curved anklets, l/djik 
102) and pd^eb (99); toe-rings, chhalid (104). The ornament 
for the feet and ankles are always made of silver, and so arc 
those for the arms in almost all cases. Children wear jcwolry 
too.^ Boys wear eajTings, hdle and dnr; bracelets, churidn and 
or iwiJOII; anklets, faj-jcJu and jidonie; and a silk thread 
intertwined in the hair and ending in a silk tassel set in silver, 
which hangs doivn the back. Girls wear head-ljosses, ehauuk and 
jiAm/; a small necklace, tandiri; a nose-ring, nath; eamugs, 
daiyUdn / bracelets, tjukhru and eburidn (of erado glass, hack); and 
anklets, The price of these ornaments, of course, varies 

very much. It is difficult to say what the vnlue of tho jeW'elry 
owned by an oitlinary agriculturist and bis wife tvill be; but, 
perhaps, Rs. 50 for the former and Rs, 125 for the latter will not 
be fai* TiVTOng, Gi'ijar tvoinen BOmetinies wear a woollen coixl on 
the right side and another on the left side of their petticoats, 
having several tassels of variously coloured wool, to w hich small 
cowries are attached. This is also for oriaiment. 


Ordinary houses nra built of rougb blocks of mud dug out of 
the tanks, or of sun-dried bricks made by spreading mud on the 
ground and cutting it into shape with a sickle, or made in a 
mould, or of roughly formed hemispherical lumps of mud dried in 
the Bim. The roofs are flat. They and the walls are plastei’od 
with mud mixed with cowdung. A Jut’s house is construct^ 
always on the same pku, though minor variations are mot» A 
door gives admittance from tho kue and leads iuto a shed {deorhi) 
opening on the yard (6craA). This may be either of some size or 
only a small space not roofed in. At one side of tho yard is » 
room (i/«f<t»), in which the people live and sleep; and off the rfufan 
arc one or tnoro closets i^kothrt) in which clothes, household uten¬ 
sils, grain and straw are stored. In tho hot weather people sleep 
on the roof, and in the cold weathor in the du^a'ii end closets, and 
soinetinies in the porch. If cattle are not stalled iu a separate 
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CHAPjIi C- h mlflin gj they UT© kept in the yfli'dj porch or rfn/'cfM nnd sometimes 
PopoUtion. in one of the closets, and irherever they atnnd mud troughs are 
made for them* The fire-place (rfiwZtt, trA wZu-«.*Aa rfirt or rosoi) at 
which food is prepared is usually in the yard, sometimes in the 
datdn. roof is reached Ijy u laddeT, very cominoidy left out 
in the lane. 

iinhikmnifld- The houses of M uh a mma dans do not present the same 
“*■ formity. Often the entrance from the lane is hy n gsiteway leading 

into a yaid with waits four or five feet high; and at one aide of 
this is the daldu with its closets, *fhc roof is reached by a flight 
of mud steps. The cuttle are kept in the yard, and in it or in the 
daZdu is the cooking-place (eAuMukr, cAAruu-r/tfiuNtu or, if roofed. 
The Hindrts live closely packed together as in a town; the 
M ulin Tmu aduu^ like to have n good deal of space to themselves, 
some because they have much cattlo and wish to 1>o near them, and 
oihei's to secure mone privacy for their faiuilies- In the low'lands, 
along the river, villages are exposed to destruction by floods, and 
so houses arc often made of wattle, and thatched. 


Fottiiluio. 

3,3iO* 


A zamindiir'e house is generally not roomy enough for much 
furniture, and he has not much to lioast of, Tliere ai'o a few licds 
(muMjn), often hung up on tho wall of the yaixl when not in use, 
and often used as a phitform on which to diy grain or |)epper; a 
few low chairs (pfm) usually without any Ijack and w’itD a string 
seat; some mats (nnlra) made of cane-fibre; a box in 

which jewelry and other valuables aio kept: a liox (/wi/ttr), mad© 
of sarr stalks or cane and covoi^ with leather, for clothes; the 
spinning-w*hcel {cfiarkba'^ and spindles (tnkZff) of the women, with 
baskets (Zoilrn) in wdiich cotton, and sometimes dishes, are kept, 
and work-baskets (A/iZ»Q in which the rolls of cotton to bo sptm 
ai'© placed; sometimes a cotton gin (ArZiin), a pestle and mortar 
(uA'/ml and ; a rolling-pin and lioard on which dough is roll(kl 
(fieZna and rAnA’ki); a sieve {cliluami) ; hand-mill {cfuikki) ; a churn 
(chdH), which is only an earthen vessel resting on a wooden-frame 
{t/hiireih-ffit ivith the chnrning-stafl(nindAtt}ji!) and cover (f*i<r); the 
stove on whicli milk simmers, iiud its cover {hhm’oli and ehdbav ); a 
stand (diiP«A for a lamp (f/itra); n brush and a broom {jnrd and 
hfiAdri); and various dishes, with pots and pans of sorts. Thei'e 
will be also a receptacle for grain, eddied hnichun or i'afftt, made of 
clay and chopped straw; a cnpb^id with a wooden sliding door 
(cAuioiZi'i), Tivith W'ell-goar and other agricnltuifil implements, except 
Uie wood-work of the plough, which is generally left out in the 
lane. 


utensils, plates, dishes jand similar ware connected 
M, Af.' with the kitchen are made of copper, brass, beU-metal, hhoH (tin 

and lead with a little copper), iron and baked clay* Brass is mostly 
used by Mindils and copper by Muhammadans. The following are 
the more common articiea found tvith the agriculturists 
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Kuiid, 


l^AteruU of wbrah madf. 


Tltiir 


Cdp|Hir| EfuiiA; 

A pilftlo. Tba MabaiaiDii^aii qaoio Ji rtlAK 
irt (tnpda of «>j}pet}+ 

KaIoltil or ClwmpA 

Bitto 

■>i p 

1 A dTiEikiiig bow]. 

PekaliA, TbfilA 

or 

BnuEfr, 

p*« 

io whieJi vts^iabln, Ao„ 
ATO botied. fituiiBAiaiAclAtui afloB ati 

ooAtbou pot CiEInd ffdntfi. 

TWwA 


Iposi 

-*4 

A rODtvd i;;Hddla far bokinir cokm, A bljf 
griddlo El rAllod ^cnri. 

Vrml 


Bnei, Coppfl^p Wood ind 
^ArtbanWArr. 

A koBAdlnir diih. HindAi Mo qalj bmii ond 
wood. Tba lA«t iml!ed IfioiiJfl 

of pfJibmiriyo^ Ibll dML ii kuown U KQn4lK 

Dul 


Iron 


Uic4 for dmriEigr WAt«r bt tbo wdL 

QLu£ 


EimbcnworB 

.*■ 

A TOml vritb A PatBvWkiit TUltTair moqilb oivd 
for boldktig WAter. 

tAUli 

♦p# 

Bllto 

*■» 

Dilto but with wido inDEtcb, 

CfigiLr 

i>i 

IlmHA- Copipsr, IftiH 

■ hi 

0*6d bj DiadtU forlkotding wAtrt, 

GuZwn 


Bnisfl 

.u. 

Arqimd dHaking: TM3«I UiodljA ooirj nJbwt 
vitk tkeiQ. IrwilihA «poai it it coJkd 

GoNffd <N]^eir« 

Lota, 


or l^lbojtfruo 

UmhI M tthAmEnAiftns ooly, Qu o Ebout 

WilJtoi 

... 

Br&Ki 

iPi 

A tsmll forwab*rj ^ A lATga tend it 

nJlod Wali td^ Tko nzo Ttriii much- 


nmi‘ 

Braa^ EokthatiWAte 


A milk pu|„ 

KibM 


BtouEf EarLbonvATo 

*.. 

A iluLikvr uLotlAr. th^ )ioaLIo bi otlled 

Dtaur 

*■4 

BaTtIkcmwflfo 

4-i>r 

A llJ^r tnaiioT. 0H«d bj ^ ubhlnizLAdABii, 
bat oM TIJI7 ooAiiiUA. 

Enirthhf 

f-- ' 

BtAiAt iroA 

■ li'fa 

A ipooD, kCtaLAmmAdooi gisnorall/ oKwt 
woodoA ipooo aUlAd Ihi, 

I^IU 

44 1 

ItOAi 

ihi 

A Imdlo far oil. 

Piitkl dhlii 


I ra El 

mm^ 

A oarrol kAifo with m woodcji Lindb. 

CIiLedIk 

414' 

Iron 

4>l-l 

iTatiifi, 

Ckimevr^ Qhtiiba... 

Gsino <BamboD> 
TamurlAk twig. 


A broAd-temj* 


^Sometimes tbei^ is sk kardhi or goo<i*sis«}d bernkphencal iittn stew' 
pan witJi liandles. Tbe Mubammadans bavo all their copper 
vessels tinned. The only utensil made of this metal used by 
. Hindus is the gdtjar. This is not tinned^ as it would be unlawful. 

On the approach of death, the dying person is plaoed on 
the ground, and gives a present of gram, salt, sweetmeats and 
cotton to a Biahman (.Ir/KfrO;/), who I'eeites maHfare^ while a lamp 
made of flour and fed with clarified butter is kept %Lted. In 
case the patient should be unable to make tbe gift bimself, water 
is poured into his hand and allowed to run ofl, which symbol is 
considered as good as actual donation. It is held to bo unlucky 
for any one to recover after ibis ceremony. When death has 
ooentred, the corpse is washed, the head being usually first washed 
with curd and then with water, after which it is bound up in a 
napkin. Tbe body is wrapped in a shroud of varying quality * 
little attention being bestowed on young people and much on the 
aged. MaiTied women whose husbands ara alive are usually 
shrouded in embroidei^ cloth, the uose-ring is put on, and their 
hands and feet aro dyed with henna. Propamtions aro at once 


CEAP- h C- 
Fapnlstieii. 

^dokjog u- 


Disposal of 
dMdUind^i. 
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CfiAF. i,C. niado to bnm tbc body, whiob is placed on a simple bier like a 

PopaUtioa ladder, or one covert at tlie top (aari or fiaiPliji). TIio brother¬ 
hood assembles> The Aehdmj or tbe Pddhtt, if, as is usually the 
Aekdmj is available, makea a ball (pind) of rice or Ijiirley 
flour and puts it into one hand of the eldest son, or grandson n 
there is no son, or, if there is no male descendant, the person on 
whom the duty of periorming the obsequies devolves, and some 
water into the other, and recites certain formulas. Then the 
water is poured out, and the ball put on the ground. This is 
called shrddh. Then the corpse is carried out, and is accompanied 
by all the people crying i£<Cia / iMtn / The piud is taken with the 
corpse and finally t^o^m away. The pyre is made of dhdk wood 
if possible, if not, her (Sizyplitis jvjuinx) is used, and, in case of 
necessity, any wood available, or even cowdung-fueh When the 
corpse has ocen partially consumed, the eldest sou or grandson 
should break the head with a pole. Aher this the people go to 
a w'el], pond or stream and wash themselves and their clothes. 
They then break a blade of grass in tw'o and throw it backwanis 
over their heads, as a symltol of breaking off all connection with 
the departed. On the fourth day, after death, the ashes are 
collected and thrown into a pond or stream, and the 1x>nc$ are 
carried by a son, or brother, or by a Brahman, to the Ganges. For 
ten days after death, the Aekdraj or Pddka every morning makes 
up a puidf which is dispoacd of ns liefore. On the tenth day, the 
relattYos who lived with the deceased, wash their clothes. On the 
seventeenth or, in rare cases, the siicteenth day after death, the 
kirifd ianit takes place. The Brahman {Aehdraj) recites fonniQas, 
makes the usual piud of rice which is treated os before said, and 
presents {srhjd ddu) arc given to the Women leave off 

colored clothes and wear oSiers of a sober hue if their children or 
near male relative die while still in the prune of life. T’here is no 
fixed time for continuing such mourning. Among ijikbs commonly 
after the body has Iwen burnt the Oranfh is read, and during the 
next ton days the bhdi of the DJiarnutdla I'eads it through, and the 
people of the bouse attend when they have nothing else to do. On 
the tenth day, kardh 2 >arshdd, a mixture of fiour fried in clarified 
butter with a sherbet made of sugar, is prepared and distributed, 
and presents are made to the reader, w^ho has been fed during the 
ten duj^s ho has Imen engaged, and food is given to a few jjoor 
persons. 

d when death occurs, the corpse is washed by a special class of 

BteduJ! *** MilUas (^Diardit sho), perfumed, WTapped in a shroud and buried as 

tnnif, 3, S9. soon as possible. Tlie body is carried to the grave on a bier by 
those present, who arc all anxious to assist as it is considered a 
meritorious act. The grave is about four feet deep, and at one side 
im excavation is made high enough for a person to sit up in. This 
is called luitd, and in it the Ixjdy is placed. It is made so high in 
order that the deceased may sit up comfortably when examined by 
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i 


the Jitipls Alunkii* and Kakfi-, The corpse ia placed in IbU niche CHAP, t, c. 
witl. the lace m the dii-oetion of the anti the gmve is 6lled pop^iTtiMi 

m. The MuUa recites port of the Kunfn, He gets a rupee or two 
as bis fee for laM/ that is, taking the Kurrfn and promising to 
pi'ay that the sms of the deceased niay he forgiven for its sake: 
and sweetmeats and food are distributed to the poor at the grove. 

If it should happen that there is'no any one present recites 

whatever he blows of the Kuran. From the burial, for three 
days the near relationa of the deceased with the 2fidla sit as much 
as possible together near a heap of maiso or gram. Tliose present 
take a single ^in each, repeat the creed, and put the grain on 
one side. This continues till the whole heap is exhausted, when 
same process l>egins over again. This ceremony is called hd 
from the name of a chapter in the Kurdn, and is supposed to be 
good for the repose of the deceased's soul On the third day, as 
many people as can be are collected {the more the better for the 
repose of the dead), psaages of the Kuriin are recited, grain is 
cookeil and distributed among those present, and also among poor 
people who get small money doles in addition. On every Thursday, 
on the tentli, and again on the fortieth day after burial, poor peo^ 
pie should bo fed j and daily, up to forty days, one poor person 
should be supplied with supper. On the fortieth day, the family 
of the deceased give a f^st to their friends, and, if deceased was 
|growi( up, the relatives give, as far as they can afford, presents in 
the shape of money and clothes (men's clothes if the deceased wag 
u man, women s if a woman) to poor people* No change in dress 
Ltnkes place by way of mourning, except occasionally among Raipiifcs 
land others converted from ilmduism, who leave off good clothes 
^nd ornaments for a time. 

Little chil^en amu.«ie themselves with making mud pies. 
luilding bouses of bits of potsherds, tortiu-Ing unhappy puppies 
^id similar diversions common to the East and West. At a 
lore advanced age, childi-en play at various games, of which the 
most common are yjtli tlaiyU or tipcat j ffedt, in which the object 
13 to strike one stick witif another thrown at it so as to drive it 
wrossa hne drawn on the ground; MwdJj, a sort of prisoner's 
^ee,-y«a/ khmdi, which is a game played with a bat and boll, and 
aaybecneket m its earliest stage; anna, or lumpinff- 

jiichemii'a or hop«scotch. They also amuse themselves witn peg- 
^ vs [Iditt), and teetotums {latunf), and hummmg-tops 
hen they grow up they have too much to do, and are too tirra 
fter work to rare for much exercise, except in the rains when 
fork IS slack. Ihen the voiitli of the village eT 3 j?ag;ein trials of 
trength, as wrestling (A-n.irA^i Jariiii) ; tiojickipakki, in which one 
lUij'er walks backwards and strikes another, who follows him on 
breast with the open hand, while the other tries to catch his 
^bancl • jmnja dalnd, in which the fingers are interlocked and one 
player tries to twist round the hand of th© other; ttni|«iiar 7 ia 
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Fftm. 


[Pam A- 


CBAP.r. C. in wbieb tbe object is to disengage the Jmnd tho 

Vt’hw Besides durob-belb ai-e wielded ph-rnd), and exercises 

are performed with a block of wood having a handle cut into it 
uMn^, Ohaitiutr, a game played di^ Walde? 

Bjid'^even cards, may be seen occasionally in a village. ^ 
ing minstrels at times appear and tho 

pLnS, Sobnf Mahenw-iil, Hir Eanjba and Bugd. 
tliese tales are sung by the villagers themselves. A ivresUi^ 
match by professioSil athletes will draw a crowd even 
neighbourb^illages. Fairs are highly appreciated, though 
ing^about in one’s best clothes and eating 

the principal amusements, may appear somewhat tame to outsidera. 

F.I.. ..d The fohoivingis a list of the principal 

' Mostof them are purely religious gatherings, at whicb popm 
combine devotion with amusement, and buying and selling are 
con fitted to svreetjneate and other articles of food^ 


Tahiti. 


SMftu$h\i3bT 


YUU^ or Towfl. 




Enkiftipnr 


Date of Fair. 


nainlM of 
who 
Buemhlfl, 


lltli April tBiUAltlit) 


ItQdwil 


KnuAn k»i 

Ulilkmtilljnir 

KawaihHlir 
Fodiit HklwIH 

RahOD ■■ 


I2lls wdd iSth Juiao 
llth iipriV [BiiAikhi) 


Dilto 


-K 

ILih to lath Febrn- 
“T* 

UtbChol* .* 

Ho. 

OtLsobra 


FhDlvif 


Awar 

rhOlaQr 


Do. 

... j l4l;h€JlBt 


t0,000 


i5,eoo 

h,D00 


3PU0 


IS,00D 

10,000 

S^OOO 

4>CIOD 

4,&CK> 

£,000 


8,000 

^pm 


Romarbp abant Fair, 


j^gwn u Ualti 

in honoar M BiU Jawahir 
SiBgb. 

Called Kinftkwr. Hold iq 

laDOonr of ib^ 7lh Oitriii 
^Ia^ who OTrt dfij toj 

at the aida of a pooo. 
bero- Sikh falr« 

Afl^kh ftirheia at a tank 
lulled Okom Kaill omr 
BaHl^ wbepfl WM a pc™d 
pt whloh Uflf Oo™dfc tko 
Oth Gtitfii 

ThoTo im a iniBlTt^r fair 
hero In Ghot. 

Iliiid4i eoioB to balBD in 
the SucTfl]. 

An flELteiftpinant of Snliani 
Callfid Chamki 
8eUir SakhL Sprwtu-. 
Blnd^i coma ^ hatha id 

the Bofn Bt Mohllop. 

A nS&dn fftir callddShlT* 

ebodnJ At t1wBBli%i Hat 
on the 

A Hlnda fair held at tha 
Snrajknud tink+ 

A Einfia fiwr+ Deld \n eom- 
BioraorBtlQn of fifcitiB'a 
Dont|ueft of Cof Inn, 

DiLto. 

HIcdOB eerme to bfitko in 
the Satiejp _ - 


vB the dBT before Iho new mwn lo Ch^t and faJli in the ?prie^i 
Tko DiqaahirB p ^i,ii ciwAli li OH the iIb? dC i-ho nEW tnaon in Katik+ 

ihe d^l»mii or r*riy winter. Jh- mootM 

■pnutf, ^ intexcalMj mooihi. »• b the Hindi IpBor onlendflT, ihd dfttei 
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Taiiiil. 

Tniigo Of iann. 

D*ta af 

^ EaUmatod 

1 oonLbor q| 
pwpla who 
Aitombtop 

PhillAOr ... 

DbMian Sing 

tUhObgl ,,, 

8,0P0 

tw 

m 


lltb April (Btla&khl: 

y la.ooo 

Wm 

Not MAbil 

Ditto . 

4,000 

il 

w 

MA7“Jinai 

4,000 

II 

Mao. 

Jnqv^ ijqlj Hit {Fint 
Tharadaj af tar agw 

qoofi). 

■ 0,000 


IWWMI*,. 

llth€(hBt (noarand 
of liarob]!. 

4,000 

H 

Eliord 

0th EhAdoii 

! 3,000 

NAfcodar 

MftlHt]KLr 

nth April (BAialhblj 

> eivooo 

n 

NaapU AmbijA, 

5th. to Stb Baliikh 
(ahoqt niddio of 
AptB), 

15,000 

ii 

^^AIa 141 

Jdiio— jD^y 

t.OOO 

II 

NAkodar 

Dnnbni 

10,000 ' 

If 

ihamkAr p,. ^ 

4 da^ after tho Do- 

nhn. 

&fiO0 i 

IfedlqqduT 

JqUqadat 

Snd Tfantadajiq Dir 
(Jone^^ol^), j 

lB,0Da 

H 

t» 

IGtb Siwaq (aboBt 
Obd of dQij)+ 

s^ooo .J 

II 

IP 

6lh MobAfrain 

4,000 4 

il 

N 

Z4ifa Bhabiln I 

4^000 1 A 




ETeld mt tliiotbjejiiii or Bihi 

S^g. 

thiia. 

Tba Hiadii Dauli n fei&ln] 
abom mADiionad. 

No diad data, A Muh^m* 
miuijii] fair At th« i^xiaa 
of S b All Flit Alt Ml 
A UabA^taAilAD fj^ liAld 
Al! tba AELiioe of Kfaw^jA 
Boibiui. 

Au a&oampmeiitof IfabAm* 
madjifi pElEfrimi goio^ to 
fcha ■hrlme of Pit BAnlii, 
at SuitiiQp in FatiiLa. 
CaHod CJHAukhaiidi GvgA, 

ItLititiated by onm- Eaid^, 

A Jatj in L^dOur of G^gia 

Hold at Hii: nf Biba Uit^^ 
A who lirad 3fS^ 

A 5[de]d fair in bonoiiF of 
BUf Fqnjib KAqri whq 
died abo ili 150 ^oin Afto^ 
Hulianii-coadAqA aqd Hlndqi 
Awmbla at. the ihHop of 
HirAa Shah Eniahi who 
Brad, it it GoO joan 

Afpo, 

The niaAl Hindq DnaEihfB 
featiral qiqptiQ&ad aborq, 
Of laio jean th« Ilh 
he«q a] moat abudonad 
qq Aooonqt of faqUana in 
the plAOfi. 

rha fait it fcno'nrTi m 
ChbibJ (wTWtUii^). aa 
aehlaloi i^FUtiia thli 
tport mt Iti, 

9eld atiho thrCneof 1 ji# 4m 
Niiij^n d^d t n, B o t. h 
Hindda aad MohaoiMad- 
aot atrtHqiL 

1 HahAmmadAq fottitrai io 
botiow- of th« Fanj Fir, qaid 
to bafireltArqediQAiTQO- 
tort in lilim, appointed 
bf BfahiOEld of flhArai. 
who wtfe mart/nd^ 

1 MahAoim^adatL fiAthoritur 
At tho ihiiqB ol ^arriS 
Alim Ulla Shah, whatre q 

Bihiehti Darw^tiee bMa 

ioitiloTed In iDijtatkinof 

tbit of Bibi Firfd at 
Tik Faiu, in tho Btont- 

^1 uhamqiajlAq futl'nil 


An Ominqat oontait 


CHAP. t C- 
PopulttiCRL 

FAirl And 

to I If tom 
EtUiofln^. 
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Faire^ 


[Pam’ a. 


T^M. 


Xulluadqr . 


VCIlog# Or towfl. 


JalliiEiduir 


Sutr Sheikh 
DarwMh. 


JlkOtphtr 


Da.io of 


Kitimiit«d 
ba tuber 
jpMple whn 


lOth 14 ali&miDa 


Ditfldhfani (iKiti 10 

di^). 


Hvermlker 

Dhtij 


7th Hir (abobl inld- 
dla of i [iQr)p 


Itt Skfiiril 


Eulf 


10,000 

40,000 


pa *ftd Eru-. llth April (Btairttlehi) 

do rhuanUi. 


fiCnrtirpar 


Bitto 


4,000 

4ip000 

4^000 

000 

20,000 


ShAtliinn 


Bell pint! 


Uabll.tnTnp dpur 
DW AliwiJpQr,! 


Dfir€)r 


]4lh. (^qliOal 

vnd of Frbroai^), 


1,00D 

0,000 


find (lihiitil 

ittiddlertif 


Yirknii 


4,000 


njm 


R«aiBrkJ abo^t Feir. 


Tbfl HubmiYimidoA 
tiDii rtf tha MMrtyiM'Dta of 
Utuenmoil fl uflin, 
eowi of tl4 Pro^,hirL 
Tto Ebda Uunbn fentU 
xa\ t^-Vkhiiiad «r It h b 
nod cntElo fair, ni tboIKBii 
TaUh, 

flEirbitliiib or Mnii^zui*^ 

Hiiacia FflJr nt tho Sodhal 
■*■^>40. Tho oAfeHtinmo 
tnJuii bj a iSto Brahtmu. 

A UaltdiBiuaAiin gutb^tring^ 
nt the ihHcie df Sajjiid 
Kftbfr, wbodied about lOd 
j^don 

Do. on oocaaion of tka 
l««Gr 'Id (afeer thd muptb 
of nbatiaoboa]» 

^ba niAdq naif fntiml 
btW 4t a Gizrdirfm of 
FAkftd, wbrcli iM 
ttid to ho 000 ^oaru o1d» 

QLodiSi Como id hntho iq 
tb# Boin, Sdeh 
□•oally itHtocoft«k-k flWM- 
ren to fao&tili 

A SSkh PsfKplq 

batbfl In iha Gangfar 
tank, anif pqj sheir dero^ 
tiQra totbdThomjtSahlh 
and Adi Gnotb Sahili, 
Ibo Unr4 ^mea foHli 
with nmeh pomp ind 
!Ubko*b|fl i^intota tho Bnid- 
dauin Salilb, ifbaTO ho 
mda the Graath Sahib, 
NMt day tbo fjikhfal 
pWMlt offftHnfi. 
Procodnro tnnol] tbd Bfimfl 
at the EtauAkhf feotjral. 

A Hibdii ffdr (m bo^uref 
a ■Ibno imava fonod at 
Kananra, ia Boibiirimr. 
*Wy«ir«4gq) imnaUrrod 
lo Bbndi^Qfi^ aboDt 2S 
yj*m igd on aocontit of a 
fiK^t betwoflB Bind^ and 
UnhemniidAot at Ka« 
naojm. 

Caired Cbbihi. In*tJiotod 
□y Jhhu, a Ghnitiilr, iq 
OOObnJaqor witll n tolr td 
SakblSanror, when Jaofd 
wofi bQtiod in q, 
and tniracnkiuilr etciinodL 
U#id at tho BMkaJ^ 
tnnk at the Holf, Clwt 
afi*l 

Driril{ reiiiralj. 
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The more importont Hinda and MnluMnmndaii leiitivnls ire 
«dobral«l mth moat tenl at the following pl.™T i 

SAifow#/'!.—Bliadiana. 

flb/t—Jamalier in JuJlimdur. 

PliiUaur, m Phillanr: Bwldi 

“p:^')"in^”ZS: "* “"'-“■"“Op- 

^’&waallalir; Dhesiao Sang, in PiaUaur; 

(S^a^Kto “"h—lpur 

Muhammadpur (Aliwalpur), in 
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i!«tltiri|igi. 
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CHAPTER n—ECONOMIC 


Section Agriculture- 


tt -'T ^ .,,.u ri. j i. y 

montioned in Clwptei’ I the 
rainfall of tho District is, ab a 
pile, in siifBcient abundance for 
its wants. 

At the laeaanromente of 
the last settlement, the areus in 
acres under the six chief classes 
of soils and the percentage 
each bore to tho total cultiTated 
• i 1 . m, . area wore found to be as shown 

m tho mmgm. The natural soils, os known to the people, wuth 
the areas m acres, are as follows ■— i 


Clfteg Qf aou. 

Atm l a 

Adrea. 

-r 

Fm»nLiigQ 
Qu toialAHA 
CAlt£rA(o(L 

Cliy totiM 

83;s«o 

12^ 

Ojrdilurj tDanciH *,p 

]H>IB 

2113 

AIIutUI l«iBi 

Tatars , 

ir& 

SmvJj wOi *1,^ 

101,401 


Ui»6lW«0DA iOflt, 

Sl,G0O 


MADDrod JAitd 

so,sio 

14S 


1 

a 

4 

& 

? 

8 

& 

i(j 

11 

12 

13 

14 
16 
IG 
17 
16 


Ofay 

-KAIf kiv .iifi 

,, 

Hfrbar nar DibH 

mhi. . 

Wtir 

■■ 

UfAiD 

Keamr 

I 

BoM Kolrlthi 
fiohJ Claiunb.., ,,, 
CbAcd BoM 
Kw £oh£ 

CbliiiiiDb 

j: :: 

Ordim^ haaa 
Dawbbf 


& 


■»*w 


JBnvM Ihhu. 


Qhh^ 


30,^3 

$9& 

m 

47 

44 

m 

140 

66 

332 

m ; 

137 


mjm 

67JS01 

m 


41^ 

HToo 


3 

4 
6 
0 
1 
8 
8 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 
13 




ChbollUin 
Baft 
BbiJit 
Mau^ 

jChq( 

Ee% 

B#tB 
L4rrf 

DbaiDbirf+, 

SiindyiGiU. 

ss ::; - 

•"riiUw ” 

Sru£«!(aiM«iii moiti, 
EtMUil 

A LI HUM. mt. p^,, 

Rnfcmi^af 

Kr®* - 

„ «ii *mt 

Kcir 

DhnJ ' 

lEwt* ::: ■ 


eas 

SI 

i,i«j 
S,S72 
7,sac 
eos 
s&i 
14,0f3 
4;its 
I.fS4 
esi 
a> 
a 


07,464 

43^661 

too 


i6.SS0 

9i 

siaos 

3.I0W 

es 

as 


casp.ii.A. 

Agrrietataie 

G a nfl rl I 
■l^rioqhtKnJ 
oonditJoiBC 

PoFiB, 

SidU, 

PurjCir, 44. 
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CHAPJI.A. Of the clay soils, the first nine and ItoM are ordhiary soils, 
Afrioolton needing no very special mention Thev require tnnch'rain to 
CE., ma,. produce good crops. If the rainfall is go^id, the crops nro very 
i»-r«r,4,8. superior. When irrignbed, these soils cmck into broad fisanres, 
and if a lump of earth is thrown into the air, on renching the 
ground it breaks into smaller Imupa and does not pulverize. Kdli 
predoimnatea in Phillaur, Rohi in Jullundur, and the other kinrU 
m AawashahT. Karar is a Sekodar clay foimd in the Bet, and 
usually somewhat saline. Rohi Kulrdthi contains much hollar 
and so does Kor RohL Rohi Chuvib and Chamb are simply clay 
^ils found in a swamp. Sahkl is found in the smiley of the 
haatera Aerf m Na^v^ashahr, and remains moist almost all the year 
roimd. ^ Usually it needs no irrigation, imd will produce cane and 
rice without it. D*.tban is a swampy clay found near the Bein. 
Much land is included in this class (clays) that is really only a 
Stdf loam what would be called maiydr down country. The 
piu'e chiy soils are mostly found in drainage channels, and may 
be divided into two groups, rohi and ctomL In the first group 
only spring-ciops mo giow'n, as the water flow ing over it destroys 
the autumn crops, except rice, for which ilm water-supply is not 
sumcient. In the latter, only rice is grown, as the water lodges 
and uie ground does not dry soon euougli for spring crops to Ijo 
wwn. Ihe elaya arc generally black in colour, but theio is much 
^wn clay m the north-east of Jullundur, and Sohbd ia brownish. 
Where thero is an admixture of l-allur, the soil is nioro or less grey 
acwrding as it is more or less saline. The A'akodar bamr is ^y. 
but this IS only parhally due to the presence of bamir, though the 
names are similai'. Aarar is so called because it is hard (foiri a). 


Ot4£iiu7 

Ipftini. 

4p 0, 




Dordekhi und 
worked, brownish 


Di^raijij! are ^od loams, not hard, easily 
in colour, and in ordiuaiy years the best soil 


entirely dependent on the rakfall Doroff^i is found in Nawasbahr 
and to a less degree in Phillaur. The other two tohsils have 
only Dorackht, which is also plentiful in Phillaur. Mami is a very 
light loam, so light that in JuUundur it has been placed under 
the sandy soils in the aa^ssment. papers. It is a rather poor soil 
produemg, when not irrigated, wheat and gram mixed in the 
spnn^ imdwwfw. m the autumn. Thero is none in Nakodar and 
most in AawSshiihr. ia found only in PbiDanr, and has no 

pwubanty roqmrmg mention. The distinction made between 
ordmary and ahuvud bams must not bo taken to mean that the 
former are not also of aUuvial origin. All it implies is that thw 
are so old that the unlearned cannot say whence they came; whHe 
the ongin of those of the second class b go recent that it has 
been preaeiwed, by traction, where their formation is not still 
mng on. Gesm m found almost entirely in the Nakodar Bet. 
T^ero aro a fow ncroa m Jullundur, and 2,837 acres in Phillaur. 
It IB soft, grey and often slightly ealine. It is a good soil, and 
w en ttmmgated pi*odiices chiefly wheat and great miUet grown 
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thick for fodder. Chhal is found only ia the Sii'whI. It is & soft 
gTt'y silt brought doT^Ti by the hill stresins. It is of vamug 
quaLty, but is usually a very superior soil iind is sufficiently moist 
to grow any crop v-ithout irrigatioo. Hut it is uot suited for 
rice, (^hhdl and Chiml Mmta are only inferior varieties of 

chhal. In the former there is much Siiud. Bft is exclusively found 
in Jullundur. It is uot mdly any distinct soil, but may Ije clay 
or loam. Tile south-west of me JSirwiil and tiie banks of the 
sou them portion of the Adam pur cho ure the places lyher© it ia 
most seen. The valley to the east of the imdge over this sti^'am 
on the Hosbiiirpur road, is all Bd, Cana ami other superior 
crops can be gioivn iu it without iiTigatioii. It is little, if at all 
inferior to Cfihidt ivith which it should have been classed, and not' 
as waa done en-oneonsly in the Assessnicut Reports, irith the 
^oiid class .Hoils. Bhmst lielougs to Rliilhmr and Nmvashahr. 
Except a few acres in Jullundur there is uone in the two western 
Tidisils. It seems that the Jiillundnr (hwa and existed 

only in the imiiginarion of the surveyors, who were strangers in 
■ ^ where these soils are lecoided. li/tttssi is a dark soil 

in wmch clay ijredominates, damp, friable, and eubject to inunda¬ 
tion by the fcJutlej, w’hioh may deposit good or liad aiit on It. It 
IS considered superior to GiUtm, as containing less sand. Mand is 
shown only in the Kakodar papers. Like the Jullundur /let, it ia 
not a soil at nil, but a term oxpiiessiug n variety of soils, of which 
the most common and superior is a rich loam. It is applied to 
the low-hdng river lands of recent formation, often, but not 
neceasanly, an islmicl when the Sutlej ie high, and commonly sub¬ 
merge when it is in flood. is moist and soft, and if good 

veiy Eno sugarcane is gromi in it; but bad produces poor 

rice, tMrley and lentils mixed, and other inferior eix>pa, and is 
^metimes uneulturablo. It ia unlikely that the distinction made 
between Gasm, Bhasst and Maud in the measurement' papers has 
been strictly uniform, GlutsU is land flooded by the Bein in 
Aakodir, on wffich much sand and little clay have been deposited. 
Lfun la !i JSawashahr sod found mostly along the fSaatem Nerf 
of a brownian colour, and not capable of liearing much rain as 
It soon gets water-logged, ^ 


More than half the ^<7 is found in Jullandiir. nearly 
one-thud m Nakodar, and just ono-tenth in PhiUanr. 
ftawnahidir, Befli and Set (and to some extent .^hiFrrt) take its 
pla^, JjWa IS a JuEnndur term. Tihhfi, Set, Seta and Sedi are 
light, soft and very sandy. Hiey roquii-e little rain, and grow'^ 
wheat and gram mixed and Pure sand-hills are oiiUed TthTia 

too, and in some phcea Sjumln Tibba, Tim extended range of the 
word I or its cognates to denote a sond-hillock is curious The 
Caspian steppes and India are included in it. San { is a haid'sandv 
sod of a markedly i-ed colour. The upper aurfuce is soft, if cidtiva^ 
tod, thanks to the ploughing it gets. But a few inches ljelow\e 


CBiP.ll.i. 

A^TicQlbm 

AIIutlh] 

kmniL, 


Sud^r lai]*, 

PwrMT, 4j^ 4, 




CE&P.tlJli 
Asricu]tiir« 
Sosdy kbU, 
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kHi. 

Piirwr, 4p 5. 
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putunbipty 

ftir*crt4,4S. 
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si;rfeoe is a hard pnn impermeable to 'water. It is an inferior soil. 
Its name, as well as that of Rarra, Is said to be derived from the 
verb i-urlind (to flow), because it does not retain moisture, but the 
water flow’s off it* Consideitiibly more than half the JJarri is 
ebowu ill Jullundur* M i\ Purser tliought there was more in PhiEaur, 
in which Taiisfl n band of this soil runs in u rather wavy lino from 
south-west to north-east. It appesra that, in Jnllundtir, the people 
finding the ^ttlement Officer considered Ea'n-i a bad soil, falsely 
recorded ranch land as Rarri that was really DmifcMi. RttrH 
Bdngnr is the aam© as Btim', No one ever heard of this soil being 
found any where but in the Ddiigar or uplands, as distinguished 
from the Khddir or i?af. Bdngtir imd Khddit are not terms used 
by the people, though understood by many on account of entries 
made in the last Settlement iiecords* Ldli'i iind Ldl are, as the 
ntxmes imply, very red soils* They, as well us belong 

to Nakodflr, This last, when rolled, is said to have a jerky motion, 
which is supposed to resemble the bounds of a bhanibiH, apparently 
some sort of a cricket* But it more probably is only another form 
of Bkamba Tihba. 

Of the TnisceJlaneoiiB soils Kalrdthi is the most important. 
About half of it is found in Nawashabr and one-third in Nakodar, 
In the Nawashuhr Bet, as well as in the north-east of the Dbak, 
this soil prevails extensively. It is nsuolly hard, requires much 
water, and always contains kallart from which it derives its name. 
It is suited best for the cultivation of wheat, and, though not as 
good as the ordinary loams, has been classed too low in the 
assessment returns, Tjaiar is found mostly in Nakodar, but nearly 
one-ninth of it is in Phillnnr, It is of two kinds. The upland 
Rakay is practically the same as Bfirn, but the Bet SaJhir, w'hich 
includes much more than the 80 acres shown as Bdf consists 

of a very thin layer of whitish clay on a sandy aul)atratum, and is 
a very inferior soil indeed, Jiiirra is said by some to be exactly 
the same aa if am'; but otbers distinguish the two, saying Barra 
contains nodules and ifarrr does not- It is probable tb© 

opinion of the first paidy is the more correct, and that kaiikar may 
exist in both kinds, Rarra occurs mostly in Nakodar and Nawa- 
shahr. There is none in Juliundur, and acareely any in PhiUaur, 
Bor is the same as Ranyt, and docs contain kankar nodules. It 
takes the place of Jfami in JuDundur, ])hdl and Khdrd are not 
really soils. The former is a very restricted local term, used in 
Nak^ar for land along the old bank of the Sutlej, of a colour, 
uneven, aud off which water runs at once. It aimply means a slope, 
Klidrd is the name given to some fields attached to the brackiah 
(fcftflfrnf) wells found in part of the Juliundur city lands, 

Agilcultural partnerships in ivhich each member supplies land, 
cattle and Inbour, aud aU the land thus acquired is worked as a 
(dugle holding, are not altogether unknown, but are extremely rare. 
Other forms of partnership, in wbieh one man supplies labour and 


JlTLLU^US DidT,] 


Wells. 


[Part a. 


^KotLer cattle, or one partner supplies less lubonr, cattle or land 
Obiiij the other, me not so imcomraon. In such a psirtitersliitj, irhen 
onij labour 13 supplied, tlie member who contributes uotlLin<»- else 
Ijeta one->eighih of the protluce other than stmir, and is little ^better 
ttan a senmnt He has no concern witb' the paj-roent of tlm revenue, 
at both partners own land and eoiitiibute seed, but one suupliea 
;;two men and no buUocks, imd the other one man and tiro bufi^ks 
-ji tJie revenue is paid and t!ie produce divided In equal Biiares on the 


CSlP,n,A- 

AfricultUTt 

AgrEtrulLiuii] 

pirtHEinbijn 


3 


general principle that one man is equal to two bullocks- If how¬ 
ever, ono partner supplies only one man and land and seed, but no 
cattle, and the other supplies in addition two bullocks, the former 
^ ^ one-foufth of the produce and willpav only one-fourth 

of the revenue. These are the usual ferms, but, of course, people 
m&xe what arrangeineiiti! tln>y see fit* ^ * 

-n laljourers are of three clagses. Eirst there are 

the V^age menials who ai-e Chmuara or Chuhnis, They are 

S soparating the Vain 

from the straw and tiireing on water into the in-igation beds. They 

are paid by a ebare of the grem-produce, winch is about oneH?levent£ 
of the To Rjijpdt villages they are also commonly employed 

■° P!?“ 8h“g- 3»y-h1«u«>r, or pK 

occasionally to we^, and is also entertained during the reaping 
season, hor weedmg he gets two annas a ihiy (md his food. Vof 


l^bert^rtTfl 
Afid f A r m- 
Aemnii. 
pirrifT, \ 44. 



Tii r"* operations. 

^ ! ’t *1 ^ paid tnoiitUy, besides 

f<^ and clothes, llie clones are taken back if lie leaves bef^ 

^ tune 13 up, Tor deUils as to the population supported by 
agncnlturc see page 169 bebw'. uj 

ells are commonly owned by a tiuraber of separate proprie- 

tn common, nor is the land attached 

to ^em cultivated joint! V Redoubt anangements are made by 
which crops of the stime kmd are gi-owu in ueighbourbg Mda fZ 
facihty of watching and enciug, and people helj. each oSier in 
work as ploughing but then- nghts or obJig.itions are quite distinct, 

^ 1 M 1 of ftp irrigated prtion of 

pioprietois, and the milliner in which it ia 
cu tivat^ will Iw seen from the examph-a given on page 164 below. 
When the migating season begins, after the laiiis, the ahai^rs in 
the weU come together and arrange the mxier i„ which they wS 
imgate and the time each may occuiiy the well according to Ms 
share. ^ case of dispute, it U decided bvlot. Tenants irriaSe 
during the time iillottc^ to their laiidioitls: The .slmior who bering 

and cWrs out the vveU-iun, or puts the endless band of the Pemmn 
follts teoSe: ^ commeueemont in reC 


Wnrlcir^pp of 
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CHAP.ai. The following is an agriaultural calendar winch shows 

times for the different stage of field work, and the kmds of weather 
Agncultare ^ othcnrise at the various seasons. Bach Mtive 

occupies opprosimately the latter half of the Engbah month first 
purter, ii fit given and tne-first half of the second: 
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CHAP.U.A' 

Affticflltare 


If the ttboTe statement is compai'ert with tbe remarks on iiwii- 
viclual crops which now follow^ it will be seen that it allows a liberal 
margin for the periods of tVie various agi icultural operations, and 
timt it is adapted to a superior style of husbandry. 


PtooghisR. On page 161 below the t wo kinds of plough in use in this District 
(leseribed. The plough is always drawn by a pair of draught 
cattle, bullocks, or bumdoes; and if iioasible, several ploughs work 
together. The furrows are in straight lines, domi on© side of the 
field, then a long jiavt of a second, up again parallel to the hret 
side, and then Ijack to the last starting point. I he depth of the 
furrows varies with the soil, the plough used, the number of the 
nlonghini^s, and the method adopted by the ploughman. If he 
ploughs h di, tliivt is, deprasses the back of the plough so ns to raise 
the share, the funwv is, of course, shallow ; while if he depresses 
the share, a melhotl called the furrow is deep. The average 

depth with the hd plough ia about 8 inches, and with the wimuh® 
uuich the same, varying from 5 to 10 inches as regards the latte^*. 
IVTieu a second ploughing takes place, the fuiTOWS are at right 
angles, as far as practicable, to those of the first. The system of 
ploughing adopted for each of the more important crops will 1» 
found in the description of the cultivation of the crop concerned. 
There are two great ploughing-seasons: the greater about the 
beginning of the cold weather, September and October, when the 
dry spring crops arc lieing put down, and the lesser early in ^© 
hot w'eathcr, Ajiril, when cane is sown. On the former occasion 
the whole counti-y seems alive with ploughs, and the scene is most 
animated. But ploughing is not confi icd to these periods. TVlien- 
ever there has been rain enough to soften the ground, a /nmindiSr, 
if he has time, will take out his plough and turn up his land. No 
one knows belter than he the advantege of frequent ploughings to 
keep down weeds, break up clods, admit sun and air, nnd. render 
the ^il soft so that ns little ruin as possible may run off and be 
wasted. In the course in which a year’s fallow intervenes between 
each year of cropping, the ground* is repeatedly jdoughed when 
fallow, but there appears to Iw no fi-xed system. Whenever the 
weather permits, and a man has time, he plonghs his field. In 
ploughing before sowing, the furrows lire left open. The eitact 
timn lit which to plough for Sowing requii-cs some nicety of calcuhi- 
tion, SO that thu grouiul may l>e neither too wet nor too dry. The 
exactly proper degree of luoistuie is known as 

KoUinjiftiMt After the final ploughing the field is usually smoothed down 
Tvith a heavy squared beam called f^ihdgd. This is partly to break 
r>*rKf, , . clods, partly to retain the moisture in the soil by consolidating the 
surface, and partly to facilitate reaping by doing away with the 
ups and downs of the fuTvows. The imorer autumn grain crops 
are nsnally not rolled. If they arc, it is to make reaping easy. A 
soJtdgd with spikes, in fact a barrow, is used only in rice fields, and 
not always oven in them. 
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A few crops ai*® eo'wti in nursery beds and tbcnce ti'snsplanted. CKiFJi^ 
The crops are sotno kinds of rice, tobacco, j>epper and onions. The Agtkaltsra 
seediin^ are called pantri. Other crops are sown in one of four 
ways: broadcast (rAAa//a), by drill fpor or mti) or the seed is 
dropped by hand into the furrow, a method known as orrf or 
or is stuck into the ground by hand. This last system isemployetl 
principally for melons. Broadcast ait* sown cotton, false-hemp, 
t’harriy mofh, mdeht iilf jitmtt. and tilidn (two kinds of rice), 

kaiigui, chintt and among the autumn CiOjis ; and linseed, 

rape, methd, sKyV, poppy, fennel (Honf) and lounge 

(fiyicii»), among the spring crops* ll'e drill is not used foi* any 
autumn crop; but in the spring harvest, wheat, barley, gram, wheat 
and gram mixed, linseed, rape, idydniird and safSower are put 
down by drill. The third sj^tem is employod for cane, nwixe, 
c/mrri and Roselle-hemp (sfrwt(dvvr>, in the autumn, and for the 
same spring crops as are sottTi by drill, ivitb the addition of fennel 
and lovage. I’he gencial rule observed when crops can be sown 
by drill, or dropping the seed iuto the furrow, and broadcast is 
that, if the ground is tlioroughly wet, tbe last system is followed; 
but if there is a deficiency of moisture, one of the ta^o other meth> 
ods must be adopted. T&us cAarri will bo sown tud in the latter 
case, and wheat will be drilled. But if tbe seed bed is wet, both 
rhai'ri and wheat are sown broadcast. Rape, fennel, and 

loTage are sown broadcast , if grown alone, and so, too, is linseed, 
if grown ivith niaaa/'; but if rape or /sircftaif'rf is grow'n along trith 
vvheat, they are sown in the same W'ay as the wheat. Fennel and 
lovage are put down om, when sown as Ixirders to other crops. 

Much attention is paid lo hoeing and weeding, and various HMiaewis 
implements are used in these operations^the plough, rake, cane- 35 . 

hoe, shovehmattock, real fin and other trowels. Cano is the crop 
most carefully hoed and weeded. Maize and cotton are usually 
weeded a couple of times, and irrigated wheat is also commonly 
weeded once or twice, partly for the sake of the fodder thus 
obtained, and partly for the benefit of the crop. After rain, 
w’hen the upper crust of tlie soil has been l>eateu dotvn and has 
got hard (wnich is known as htmnd, hmd, hmiritrombor and eiAri), 
it is broken by drawing the rake (tAfadaii) over the field, if the 
crop is still low OBOugh not to suffer from this operation Wheat 
is the crop mostly so treated. Uninigated crops, except canc, 
and in a lesser degiee cotton, are not usually hoed or weeaed. 


Tlie only crops largoly^ fenced are maiae and sugarcane. 
Maize is grown near the homestead, and is thus exposed to 
incursions of cattle going to, and returning from, their work or 
pasturage. The roads in the manured block about the homestead 
are lined with trees, usually the Aer {^Shj/pJais jujuba), or are 
fenced with branches cut down elsewhere, or with thorns, or are 
bounded by mud walla. Outside this block fencing is rai-e, except 
as regards cane, which is often protected by thomB and branches 
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of trees fixed mto the ^oimd and tied together by long ropes of 
twisted cane-fibre. 

Crops have to ixi watched to protect them from 
and four-footed manniders. Maize is watch^ from ft 
suDported on posts where a suitable forked tree is not available. 
As^S aa tbe'^m-ain sets, the watcher takes his post ftrm^ 
wit^ sUm. from which be discharges mml pebets, and raises 
Sco^dftS cries to fngbten away the birds. are 

watched from the ground, and mostly at mght, especially neai the 
sSld wWe pi^are numerous. The watchman goes about 
3 ig a lo4 whip or evokes harsh nojses from 

an instoiment (jhMit or kuitg^ made of a broken ^ 

and leather cuuniiigly arranged. Generally the whole 
or a sub-dlviaion. ehfb logethev and keep a watehman, who 
by a share of the produce, usually ono-fortielh or by so ^nch per 
plough, or by a fixml mnount of gmin, and who looks after 
wheat, gram, mui.!/, mdsh and c/jom fi'om the time they 

are quite voung till they are cut. For maixe every house has to 
supply its'own watchers, aa the demand is large. Chddren, and 
even w^omou and old men are aU employed if need be. Bosides the 
crops already mentioned, cane is also watched. Scarecrows (f/ernfl} 
are well-known, and put up pretty commonly in vanous shapes. 

Except cotton, pepper, safflower and poppy, which are 
' picked hv hand, and gardeu-produce, crops are reaped vntn the 
dtttH or sickle. Maize is left in shocks in the field for some tune, 
but the other crops axe all cm-ted away to the thresh ingfloorm 
a day or two, by which time they are tolerably dry. When toe 
reaping time has come, the people turn out and toe 

rapidi^ with which the crop comes down testifies to the density 
of the population. Reaping is haul work, as the Btoopmg or 
squatting position, combined with an advancing motion, la aWK- 
wal'd, and both hands are employed. So it is the buanesa of men 
or stout lads; but the women and children help to tie the bmoles, 
or sheaves, and to collect them in one place, and to load them on 
the carts. In the SfrwiU villages, where there are no field- 
boundaries, and the fields are usually long narrow 
is not allowed to reap his field when he pleases. The village 
elders determine what block is to be reaped each day, and nowhere 
^se is reaping aEowed. If work is not done by evening, the 
standing corn must remain on the field tfil its block again comes 
on the roster. The object of this is to prevent any one enttmg 
and misappropriating his neighlmvir’s crop. There is olmost always 
TitfesUnp. some bard waste land near the homestead and here threshing _and 
winnowing take place, but rntdae is very commonly threshed in 
the yard of the omieria house. Sometimes these operations have 
to be performed in the open field for want of a convenient locality 
near the village. The toreshing-floor is always carefully swept 
before being used. The grain is separated from the husk m 
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?8Tious ways. In one a stake is driven into the ground, the crop CHi£|n,4. 
to be threshed is placed around the stake, to which one or more Africiltun 
yoke of cattle are fastened l)y a rope, Somettees there are three 
or four bullocks or buffaloes in a tow, but this is rare. A rectan¬ 
gular huidle is made of pieces of wo<^ tied together, 

which is covered with straw and weighted ; this is yoked to the 
cattle, who drag it round and round, and, partly by their tramp¬ 
ling, and partly by the action of t he hurdle, break the straw and 
separate the grain from it. The cattle are muzzled almost in- 
v^iably. Each row requires a driver, anti another man is 
needed to put back the stmw, which has a tendency to got out of 
the track of the cattle. Another method is to nse cattle onlv, 
without any phaliu. This method is called »ieA«r, which litevnlly 
means the cattle employed. By the former are threshed wheat, 
and wheat and gram mixed. The latier is used for barley, 
giam, nwsy*’, mpe, fdrdMVt’d, rice, fifwdnJc, motli, 

mdnh and ehm'i'i. But the last sue mops, if of small quantity , are 
threslied with a flail, if a simple stick can be so called. In 
the case of r/turr i, the emu are separated from the stalks before 
threshing. 8htji and linseed are threshetl with a stick ; so, too, Are 
the heads of fennel and lovage. In the case of maize, the cob is 
first picked out of the sheath by hand, or by a special instrument, 
and then the coba arc beaten nuth a stick till the grmn separates 
from the cow?. If there ai^ only a few cobs, the grains are picked 
out by hand. CMnn has a separate method of its own; the plant 
is grasjied near the root-end, and the heads are beaten against the 
side of a basket. Sesamnm ((il), when cut, is stacked for ton days 
or so, till thoroughly dry, in an upright position, with the tops 
above and the root-ends on the ground; the pods are then opened 
by hand, and the grain exti‘acte<i. The so^ of safflower, too, 
are taken out of the pods by hand, False-hemp (win w) and Roselle- 
hemp (sdiiitoit'ra) are steeped in water to extract the fibre, but the 
grain is got by threshing with a stick. ^Vhen the straw has been 
thoroughly broken, winnowing commences, and for this a moder¬ 
ately strong wind Is desutible. Tlie grain and straw arc either Wisanwiut. 
thrown into the air with a pitchfork {tijjtfflt) or, which is lie 
common plan, are put into a winnowing-tray vrhich a man lifts 
above his head, and tneu slowly shakes out the contents. In both 
systems most of the chaff is blown some distance away, and the 
f^his fall near the winnower. Tlie operation is repeat^ tiU all 
the light particles of straw have been separated, and only tie 
heavier knots, and bits of eartli, and other impurities remain 
mixed with the grab. These are separated from it with the help 
of a broom, v^ien this is completed, the amount of grain is 
ascertained by means of a measure called inep, Muhammadans set 
apart a portion of the grain, said to be 25 s^rs in 100 THUtw for 
the Mulla. This is called ra^ulwdhi. It is a general custom to 
l^ve some grain unmeasured, which goes to the village menials 
and fakirs. 
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The agricultural implemont^ though some o£ them ^om to hare 
a bowldenng immbev of parts, are simple of oonstructio^ aud cau 
be made up bv any ordbary village workman, Those m coramou 
use with their aveiags cost, and period for which each article lasts, 
are asfolbws;—"* 


Naee. 

CiMt. 

Ffli^od. 1 

Uoniut M. 


Rl. A. i*. 
t li 0 

2 jBCkTl 'I 

QeI ^.r 1 + ' 

Panjdli .m 

i!h + 

a i e 

0 IS 0 

2 | yoBPi ' 

Pt^or N&li 

+ B 4 

9 4 0 

6 |«ftn 

FET&in *nm +»- 

Bohiigo ,,i 

AM 

0 1 a 

S 3 1 

1 yAEr 1 1 

S JMTi 

DEodlAI-* 
Jaudnii IK- **• 

¥■* 

0 3 e 

0 e 0 

1 ) 0 . 

Do, 

Kkmbi .i« -■» 

i kk 

I 0 e 

G Do, 

UEEiiill ■+" 

IB B 

0 4 0 ^ 

^ Do- 

Bagorf .hi .ri 

Kobf Ki-K 

EombE or Khatpa 

■1 Bil 

^rnm 

muA 

0 3 3 

0 It u 

0 3 3 : 

L ytKfir 
t yetin [ 
C oaoiath* 

ItEinbi 

l-l 1 

0 3 3 

Do. 

Chob^ -*■ ■»■ 

PI P 

0 D e 

1 Dt>, 

Kohiitn iii 

GnndtAli 

EWB 

Iri I 

DUO 

I 0 3 a 

1 4 yenrW 

Da i 

Gnndia or Toko 

Ditri nr Giiti ,th 

i.. 

10 4 3 
0 1 3 

thK 

L yrfir 

ToLkol nr PhElti 
Tbipl «. „ •+-, 

Gbnnk&Et nr Gapm 
PoUklU.ii 

•I 4 -I 

hB-l 

0 1 3 
0 0 C 
0 0 3 

0 1 a 

Do. 

I Pol 

Q ntoiithi 

Do. 

Obdin or Gdogi 

n PI- 

0 1 0 

1 bwrefL 

PhollE -- 

e&lEna nr SmlKsg 
TEogU 

Kioji^ KhErfci or 
ChhE^U .* Ilf 

MI 

■ mi 

Enft 

■ h-t- 

' 0 a 0 
0 3 0 
0 a 0 
i 0 0 a 
' 0 a 0 

1 hEryMb 

3 T^kTl 

2 W 

1 h*rrpft 

2 J«RTB 

tblAos^hih 

“HP 

0 3 0 

Do. 


BEUABEi; 




pKami kBtJ onir ^ 


plou^gbt direcM? *r by ppiw. 

Ulf coodAting; nt a Ubn wkUa bell-Bli«L|Ped 


[Iw I 
A d^U, 

ID«Uth. 

Gotd 01- whip, 

A bwn qhiI Tor clod cztusltlnji End 

iiUQOtblbg- gropbd. 

A btfiton mhU long l^tH nied M n Imm#, 
Um^^ni^D iriEbnyt IpTtb, A bdM4 with n Song 
IkEndIo, iJnfl in4i; iih*?e* ftnd nnothfir pqUi 
by JTKumi of E Ut*il far Iflffllllng 

Kmand, or rafKiog lideE of irfigEticm 
iJu^e OtlrVed wooden sIiofe]^ llko e bntfbor * 
troy, madooF HTOml piecEi^ med kVEU 
ling groDod^ 

A rako with iron tocthp nied fur brcniktag ihs 
otttti on tlko gioimd OEutsd bj rai n. 
CEiic^hoo with Eliort bEndlo. 

BboTol^ mEltOck. 

TrowHl^ with brood bUdo Bottttin ESgioto 
tho hondli*^ 

A irowrii with E bkda MkflCwbEt triEDgalEf in 
ibApt^^ inq^h HHd by ArEintn 
AjpmiiU Itomt^L for Sinn with o^rrEto 

innor Hgo, Not coiniiK>R« 

GAtchoL 

A pink for EuUfrcir ho-lEE. the iron 

on ttor u in tho EOm b pltiflo eb iho ttEndl-p. 
A choppor 

A rmtill Etrrtkted vieklo- Ufton tjik«i plEoe of 
R^Et moutioDvd tooh 
ELcifB iin«iL in tr&shidg 4iyt^fumn«. 

A iitkoll block of wood DEcd for bf^Ekfog^ clodii 
Siiog I'ur Etmrfng hirdi^ 

A rope or whip^ by ornrking whituh bictlt eeo 
EC7AT041. 

An rawruiRCRt awd for acariug ARioiElE, Thp 
month of n imEll ftttHhcn pot « tafCrod 
with Imhor^« holn il mEdB io tbo btAtom of 
tbo pot hfid Eliotbor in tho leftlb«» End 
ihroogh thii« holoa E thong il pafiPffd. Tbo 
Imitor, being pallad bulewErdE nnd forwardi 
through the ^ (fn whidh Bomc weIef Ie put 
mEkoB E terrifying tonud. 

A Inrdle o»td in thrHhiof. 

A twE»*pE^Dgpcl pitoh-foric. 

A fimilEr fork bat with d or "J pranp. 

Broom rUEdo oT twigi (dwwr/ tamanakX 

Winnnwiiig iMjikot mido of CFbm 17 p 
ChEp. t) 

SiEte or Eurr, umd fcr up&ntiEg gruni nf 
mil#! cmpi. 


(') Tha poriod dapandr, of wamE, rwy tsnoh on tbo unount >r work ta bo doso, lod 
porti of on implaiUEUt bmv* to bi ren«wwt natiob oftEUtr ihAn'othtrs. 
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Mop +»# i-l. imm 

lit. A. P* 
0 4 0 

2 

An earlh^a meAPitre. 

Pbnl&Qrl, Pluuiri qr 

0 10 

Da. 

A wrODdfrn iq c3qBr t-WAvderngj qr 

SftbaHiBliH 

Turaj-. 

^00 

' 6 no. 

bring tqp^ihiir, 

; A rffpd-nvt lqr hroten ilmvr, ilko. 

Gaddi andGftddt 

Bi. 

^ to I SO 


Two bind! nf eif*. 
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A few of tbesc implements the agfiicultmist makes liiroself, 
as the inatminent^ for KCtiTiiipf biuls, tbe thieshing Imrclle, broom 
atwl lope-not. 'llic wiimoniTig 1>Rsket anti sieve ore Jwngbt from 
a Cbulii*)}, The cart and ffm/li ore made to order. Tlie others 
are made up by the caijwntci'i blacksmith, and other village 
servants, ms part of their oidinary datiee, the agnculturLst supplying 
wood, iron, and cool, but not leather. 

In this District the jdougb in general nso is the mtihna, which 
is superseding the hal. It is cheaper, and better adapted than the 
/lai for gmbhiiig up cane-iOots, and is mom easily workeil. The Juil 
is retained because it pnlveri/X’S at each sueoessive ploughing the 
earth thrown up at the drat ploughing, whereas thefnai«ji/'f brings 
tip new earth even' ploughing, and this is not reduced to a sufficient 
fineness. The pofe or beam of the hnl consists of thine parts, hai, 
y<ttni Vfnd itHMmt, Of these the/mHs curved, and is fastened into 
the sole (Unr) ratlior iugenbusly. If them is much space between 
the boot and the curve of the the plough is knoivji as p/iot f; 
but if they am near each other, it is cfdiad ntjUriu .tii the mamitif 
the pole consists of one piece, the hah, or of two, the hah and the 
The solo is called fhau. It and the pole are wedged into 
the laamta, which is a block of woorl aljout three feet high, thick at 
the bottom and tliiii at the top, and inclined to the ground at an 
angle of alwnt 50”, The iitm-sliam (jilidla) fits into a staple fixed 
in the upper part of the sole. The handle is called and is a 

peg running thmugh the upper part of the ififnnta, or of an up¬ 
lift slick, called jhatt>;u, in the ft/if-ploogii, which is fftstened 
at the bottom to part of the sole projecting biickn'iiuds, Sketohes 
of the two kinds of plougdi wU lie foniid in Mr. Brandreth’s 
Ferozepoi e Settlement ReiKat, jiage BO, and Ptnijah Mmmfachtrcs,, 
page 314, but the woodwork of the wan an is srjuine in them, but 
rounded off in this District. The idongh figuted at page 342, 
\ ol- II, of yViC Jtarfit fhv A^.-II. tif Jitdin (London, 

1860) w the Tiie cait shown in the same plate is the gaddi. 

The body is curved and i-isea aliove the tops of the wheels, while in 
the^a//</d it is flat and raised but little nlxive the axle. The goMi 
is strengthened with thin stii]>s of iixn> in all diroctiona and Las a 
multitude of ii'oii rings ixmnd the liody. It is much stronger thfl -n 
thcgnJJcf, which haa none of those supports, A gaddd costs 
about Bs. 80 and a gadhi Bs lOU to Rs. 150. It is not emtomary 
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CHAF.1I,A. in tJiiB district to put blinkors 

'- —T* flattlfl ’W'orkiim oil-mills liuvo bUnkers (A'l/ojw)* Wh^v tiding o_ 

soften, perhaps ^omonly. mu2.1ed. l^muzd. 

made of not work is calM chhikki. 

CDtinii «( Tbreo 

tbe TeTenue 
dosaldf tmd 
regards tlto oth^r two. 

In the dofosli harsdta coui-se each field couveutionallv produces 
two crous in the venr, one in the spting and one m the autumn. 

In reoU^, howm'or, it does not do so, oven 

occupies the ground for nearly a year, is coun^ as two crops. 

Th\ifl Ukmg u hundred acres of ongh 

to nroduco 200 acres of crops each year, if they r^lly gave tn^ 
each haiwest ; whereas they really produce only 167 acres m 
Kawashahr, 101 in PhiUaur, 163 in Nakodai'and 106 in JuUundu^ 
But oven this cropping is veiy sovem, and the prodnctive powers 
of land subjected to it would soon be osliausted, if they were not 
kept up artificially by manuring, or naturallv by 
fertile silt bi-ouglit down iiy the Sutioj and me hill strooms. Con- 
saouBiitlv, this "Bysteni of cultivation is found almost ©ntimly m 
irrigated kind, oi-in uiiinigated alluvial lands in the Julbnduv 
Sinwl, and in tlie immediate v-ioinity of the Sutlej, ^ lu ordinary 
drv laud manure would be wasted, and sometimes injunoua,^ Hut 
in some flooded land it may be profitably applied ; and m such caw 
the deposit of silt is not needed. Pmcticaily, all the irnget^ landi 
intbe Kakodar and JuUundur Tabailsare cropped according to 
fhis course, and have been so shown. But in Nawashahr and Fhil- 
kur ft largo puoportion is cultivated according to one or of 

the romaining two svstoma. The reason of this diffiei’efn(» is ttot 
the soil of J viUuiidur and Nakodar is too light for profitable mn^tion 
witiiout heavy manuring, and so it is better to cultivate a area 
vciT hi|?l»ly than a huger area roughly ; while in Nawasl^r and 

Phillnur the soil is firm-and Strong enongh to bear jnigation With 
hght manuring supplemented Ijy fallows, and, as the stin sou 
iSiuires more moisture than is always afforded naturally hy I'am, 
the people find it advantageous to extend inigation as much oa 
possible, even at some sacrifice of quaUty. 

L, [ The second ooum ArtrjfiEfJ, is adopted, because in sotw 

places natural conditions will not permit of one or other harv^ 
being successful. Thus the floods of the fiutlej largely provent the 
otot^ of autnmu crops near it, and so, too, though in a much 
less degree, the floods in the Boiii and some of the hill Btreams, and 
rashes of ordinary drainage-water, in respect of land expoa^ to 
their action. On the other hand, an excess of water may noce^i^ 
the giuwth of nn autumn crop year in year out, when the soil g^ 
woter-logs 5 ©d and is too wet for a spring crop. In this case noe 
follows rice without any variation. 
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The third course, the rforaiiT, is that commonly foDowed CHAAEIA- 

In ordinary nuirrigated land. In it a spring crop is followed at Agiieiiltare 
once by an autimin crop and thou the ground kes fallow for ay oar, diq/aiif 

during which it is ploughed up as often as the farmer's means h s t * a 
and time permit. This system is evidently a sensible one, for the fsnrte. 
autumn crops, speaking broadly, thougn loss valuablo than the 
spring crops, eshaust the soil loss. They depend less on it for their 
nutriment, and the repeated ploughings, by keepbg down we^s 
and eipoaing the soil freely to the influence of sun, air and rain, 
enable it to regain in one year the pi-oductive power ospended on 
tbe harvests of the prerious yoav. When this course is followed, 
the diy lands are dirided into two blocks (Aur) of nearly equal sbe, 
which are cultivated alternately, one, one year, and the other tho 
neit'. Tho course is soxaetlmes intemipted, though this may be bad 
fanning, as the cultivator cannot leaist the chance of a good third 
crop in succession. Thus, in 16S4, there was favourable late iiiin, 
and large areas that bad l>een under autninn crops were at once 
ploughed up and sown with wheat, Tlio wet ciop area under the 
i’k/asli karsdlti and do/nUi ihmdla coui'ses, per 100 acres of cultiva¬ 
ted land, is 103 acres iix Nawashahr and Phillaui', again counting 
sugar-cane as two crops. The rain lands produce about one acre of 
crops per nimum to each one shown as cultivated. Thty are, 
pmclacally speaking, never calti^'ated under do/tufU harsdla system. 

Two other systems are followed, though not largely. In very Tbe itt/aii* 
highly cultivated land three crops may l>c taken in the year. This 
is known as the sihfasli harsdU system. It is only practicable 
when manure is abundant, and is consequently mostly found in the 
neighbourhood of large towns or villages. It is mostly practised 
by Arains, Sainls and other gaidening tribes. The third crop is 
tobacco, or melons, or some other kind of vegetable. 

The last system is the cA/imW dcsdlttf and is very rarely met, as **/*'•!* 
under it only one crop i^ got in two years, and but little land is so 
bad as to be unable to do better than that. The ai'eas shown at 
measurements as belonging to the various courses are as follows 


TubAlL 

SMmII 
biniU. ^ 

1 DcrfaiU 

Ekfuli 

haraiUk 

Dofuli 

Ekrsiic 

aoBii^ 

Hmwubibf 
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Nothing will explain better the manner in. which a small OniUTfttipii 
property ornolding is nultivated tlian a statement of facts actually 
recorded. Two holdings, one in Nawashahr, and another in Juhun* 
dur, have been taken as specimens, and the crops grown in each 
field are detailed below, for eight barrets in the case of one and 
for BOTen as regards the otheri 
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The total area of the holding is 5'7 acres, of which 8*1 are 
irrigated and 2’G dry. This area was occupied for the three com¬ 
plete years 1882-84, thus;— 

lSd2. 1883. 1884. 

CEAP.I1.&. 

Agrifmltxtre 

C’dllUailoa 
d[ a Ikoldiu^^ 

Acres. 

Aores. 

Acna 


S ArCStJfl mwt 4 ** *** 

0*2 

04 

0-4 


Wheat and other Bpringgrain^cropa 

3-3 

2*3 

3*4 


Maize and other aatamngiaip-c^ropA 

mid tut i,«-i « 1* lit -k * ■ 

2*3 

1-0 

1*7 


Fodder eropa (charrf and metliA) 

1*2 

]-6 

1-7 


^^Ot-tOO V ■ p 1 -fe« * f * 

0-2 ■ 

* A a 

... 


Fallow . ..p 

4*2 

6*1 

4*2 



The numbers of the fields show that the land of this holding 
is Situated in several places, and not in one ring-fence, l^e Jul- 
y lundur holding exhibits & slight)j different system of cropping 
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1831 

1882 

1863 

1884 

Acres, 

Acre8. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

1 

0*0 

0-9 

0-9 

<7 

20 

a-1 

8-3 

0-9 

1-8 

0-6 

2-0 

S-3 

1-3 

10 

M 

0-4 

1 

0-2 

02 

•I !• V 

02 

+ + * 

r,. 

n‘4 

8'8 

5-2 

2-5 


The total erea ia fire acreSi of which 2'2 are ii’rigated, and 2*8 
acres dry. T^is was occupied during the four years thus i— Afrioaltan 

CaiynUan 
oF M haldlue, 

„ ..... Pu^WTi % ISl 

wheat and other epring grain- 
Cfopfl »■■■' ■'* 

Maize and other anttimti graiTi- 

ppB «■. - +»^ 

Fodder crops (eharrij ainji aisd 
raetbA) 

Oot-tol] .■■ in... ■>■■% 

MoIotyPi TOg€ tables atid tobacco 

Fallow .44 mmm !■*■» 

“The Bet " is a conyentional term iiLcludiu" tracts the circum- 
stances of which yaty mueb> and which may be divided into two ^ 8 Jtw*i. 
main classes : those that do Tiot deriye any immediate benefit from Pt.FKr,4,i8. 
the riyer, and those that do. The cultivation of the former differs 
in no material leapect fit>in that of the uplands j but the one-ysar 
course is rather more followed in imimgated soils in the Bet. In 
tracts deriying immediate benefit from the river or, in other words, 
that are kept moist by it, the two-yeara’ course (cfq/hsli dotfdia) is 
practically never adopted. A spring crop is grown year after 
year, and that crop is wheat. These remarks also apply to the 
Sirwal in the Jnllundur Tahsfi. Any irrigation there is in the Bet 
win be found in land tolerably safe from river action, and is 
practised in much the same way as in other tracts. Land close 
to the river, if it lies low and is exposed to flooding, especiaHj if 
it is of recent formation, is called nntiid, and varies in quality- 
When new land is thrown up by the river, it la usually sand. Next 
year pihrAi (Tamariic dioka) with, perhaps, Bags and reeds, ^rings 
up f and shortly there is enough silt deposited to render cultivation 
feasible. It is not uncommon then to sow coarse rice which. If It 
can keep its head above water, is not destroyed by floods.^ This 
is followed by a spring crop, en(s<7 r and barley mixed, m* singi or 
fneihd^ and very often by a mixture of barley, inoartr, ai>y», mstkd, 
linseed and muBtaid (j?arfco») which is used for fodder. Usually 
there is HO preceding autumn crop. The land continues to Ite put 
under these inferior crops till further deposits of silt and eradication 
of the wild growth by oultiyation render it fit for wheat,^ nnder 
which it continues, till some day the river comes down in flood 
and selects it for its bed, or converts it into a waste of sand. The 
soil may, haweveif, continue to improve, and then will ^ cultivated 
on the two-crop yearly system, usually producing maize followed 
by wheat, or sugarcane ^one. 

The use of manure is well understood, and is practised by 
the people as far as their means permit. The principal manure 
is that of the farmyard, but as the droppings of cattle are largely 
needed for fuel, the fields do not get all vbeee; and as the cattle 
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p(»rlTf«l,«« supply nt tUe best 'roaU 
l,y the wmeo «»d girls early .n the morning, a^ tta^. 

the aahcs of the bonae and oU»r sweepings, on the raannre hrapa 

Swa^s flwl in the vieinity of the liomestead. Each owner ^d 
toS hThis own mannrehesp. The rofnse of aon-prop^«8 
S towtTia a common heap, whd is dmdrf by the P«P^« • 
ni. « tlic iioii-pixjprietora have been aixided off among diffei^t 
n^riZa ttennl their refnse on the heaps of tor .«i»cto 

strops Tliese heaps are carted to tbe fields when ne^ i 

™stoof to p^pi^Zr feto.'‘«e tonghed 

oto .nl»t.roL n.e 1 ^. anil other metliods me <«lop^ ^ 

dressiPff of nulverized mimuro is given to aome cro\yh, ITw 
of cattle in die fields is 'inidoretood, bnt only premised m the en 
SmS "-ay Kato i. applied to to roots of cane occasioiadly. 
hliao sometimes giiwa for to solo purimse of Ixnng 

plonghed in as Si, where 

U OI-^S the lanes and dnng-lnlls, Uccasionally 

tlifi’ whole ^il will l» inverted to a deptli cf two feet hy means of 
t rh'ZlZtok. a most .lalxatoa mah. 

5te tS. sS I-n.to). wK tobacco, maisc and caao are 
top diJs^. Cane gets but only in places; and it is said that 

the other thi^ crops Jtist inentionwl do soy too, but if »o* it muat 

l» v^v larelv indeed. 'Hie aliorve remarks apply to ungated lan^ 

I ,1 oLvlmsI fw the river is not usually inaiiure*d, nor are dry 
except ai the Sfrwil, where cane ami maixe toWa arc la to 
m5^rt5tedm>i. rigat«l land woald Iw, and the same rs not 

^ AAr.TT^ 'iS I’DS^artis those citips iti the Bet» gMunuro is of 

ronsidereble value in big towns and villages, and alxmt it 

occasionally come into comt- 

Manured lauds occupy alioiit lo per emit, of the total culti¬ 
vated ai^- In tlie Finniue Report of 1879 it was stated (p. -^ ) 
that the average annunl uiowaui-e of maumo jier acre is 2o- 
maunds on land constantly inanm^l and 112 on land occasionally 

manured. 

Of manured hind niain goira means simply the immediate 
vlrinitv of a village or town, and Hirttii the same when m a toul 
state ' x\s the land close to the village is used by the iieople as a 
1 t iuo nud as it is moat coimniently situated for rL'ce]>tion of the 
mwmrc of the cattle-sheds, it ia the most highly maimi-ed land of 
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tbij YiUoge and tho ideas of proximity and mannviiig Invro Ixjcome 
idontical. 8ome voiy richly fortili/ed land away fram the home- 
stead may also be called aitti'a, lint all manui'ed land is not mditt. 
Practically all irrigated land ranst get more or less manure if it is 
not to Ijecome esban-ited, and the tiidiit area is only hTO-fifths of 
that itrigated. 

Out of the total popnbition 466,085 persons or 51 per cent, 
are directly dependent upon agriculture. Of these again 36 per 
cent, are actual workers and 64 tlieii' dependents, Of the aboTO 
population deiiendcnt on agi'icultmie .^gaiii over 32 per cent, are 
oiATiors and of these the vast majority are cultivating ovsTjers, 
Tho number of mortgagijcs is only 2,689, which is dmibtle.ss l>elow 
the mark. Oceiipaucy tenants nmnlwr 29,173, of whom only 2,404 
sublet their lands. Tanante-at-will numlier o9,8]7, iilmoat- all 
actnally cultivating. Tims the bulk of tho agricultmista iii this 
District cultivate tlicmaelvcs, only 0 |ier cent, lieing receivers of 
rent in .any form. The nuinber retiii'iietl as juirtially, supjioited 
by agriculture is only 3,747, which is doubtless far lielow tho real 
uumlHM*. Of tho cultivatid aroii half is bold by eultivatiug owuci's, 

Agi'iculturc also provides for 6,358 persons employed as 
Agi'icultutal laliourerS) of whom 2,500 are shown as farm servants 
or I'-dmaUf ivho are paid monthly or half 3 ‘early, the rest l>eing 
field lalxnirors, who receive daily ivagei*. For cfasses of labourers 
and their wages see pg© 153 aliove. 

The subject of the employment of field lalxmr other than 
that of the proprietors or tenants themselves, was thus noticed 
in answers furnished by the District Officer and in.sertetl in 
the Famine Report of 1079 (page 714) r— 

" The agdcuhnrists of the District employ liireJ Et*l(l labeurera in 
seeding the fields, reiipinfr erf ps, in Lhrrisliiu^ hikI storing groin. Sqoli 
lahourorj am of two rorta: fl} regular narvauts who receive One or (wq 
rnpe^B per montli and tlieir daity victuals and elothcB, imd {£) hired 
men cnlleii who iiro paid in klijd nt the rate of a I of a seer 

in T.ho raaund. Tlio persons so employed Are iisaallj of the Chnindr 
And Sweeper castes, who, when not employ^td m the 6 el din, pnrii their 
bvelihood by other iiOTmal means. The timated iiumber of persons so 
employed is 6 per cent, of the total populatiod of the District. Tho coii.. 
UitipA of ibfliio fitld labuarers is not much inferior to that of the poorer 
AgricultijristB who caUivaie tbetr own holdings; os regards in d.b ted nesa 
or inability to snbaist from harvest to hnnest, they iiBiinlly live by u 
credit accoaat with a villagie trader settled wheti the harvest is rfnpod." 

Hugarcano h the Tevenne-paying crop of the District, and the 
tiumbor of villa^ps in the up^iinds in which there is no cane is 
small, if oniiihublted estates ai'e excluded. But in the lowlands, 
along the rivev, the cultlyation. of tliLs crop is much loss geueml. 
Fov thk theie are several catLses : danger of deatrnettoii by floods, 
inferiority of soil, al>sencc of wells, inYagca of pigs, and, in some 
cases, the disinclination of the river-tnlx'S to submit to the hard 
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CHAP.IJ.A- work can<? impemtively I’eqnires it it is to W n p!*Jr’i"ff crop, 
Aeri^tnre varies considerably from year to year, , ® __ 

depondinff cliioflv on tbo zamfndirs’ news concerning the ^urae 
of the sugar market. If the demand ia brisk, the aiosi la * 

•witli a falling market, the extent of land sorm falls too j tliOUgU 
it is all chance what piices may l»e when the crop baa leen cu 
—,1 „zir,n. rti, ton mmiLlia after being sown- Ihero are 


Su^rcARc. 


and criifihed nine or ten mamlUa iifter being 
other causes, or the variation. If tlie nutumii crop.^ have been 
Ixvd, it may lie fnocessaiy to devote land and labour to urtificiol 
fodder which would otherwise Iw given to cane, whilo the cattle 

may uot lx- able to manage more than a limited area, owing 
ivait of sufficieut foo.1. Agiiin, cotton is, in places, n foriindahlo 
rival of aumircftue, and if cotton prospects aiu good, may take it 
place to a conayorable extent. Except m favourab y sitiiaUd \M 
lands, and Sfiwiil tmets Imving Bet chamctenstics, the mnp cannot 
be giowii without aitificial irrigation. What in oidiuary y«nj. 
is a swarapi imy in a drv yeuv lie n spleudul eimu-field, but ^nch 
swamps are mre, and the large nnirrigated 


YvicLi^ cf 





rViHff Ls n Uum% tliickj jviicy cane, _ i.. 

chewed. It is nevei- used for making sugar, and w gjwu otiH m 
the noighboiubood of large towns. Chhah oC(^ipie9 profeibly not 
less than 85 fier cent, of tlie cauo-amn. It is almost the only 
kind found in Xakodnr (where It is called htHkt), tmd in JislUintlur, 
with the exception of some iVuniM in the Sfvwal. Intheo ei 
two Tiihsila abo chhiH predominates immensely. It is ft mthcr fcliiii 
cane of ix>ddi9h colour, and giws to a height of from seyou io eight 
feet. It yields less iuice than but the juice ® 

richer in aacciuirine matter, though this is v 

latter variety is, as its name implies, of a whituili coiooi. . is a 
thicker Ciurn than t hltini and grows to nliout the same height. 
Accotiiits r'HiT fio much as to wliich of the two kmda is thq more 
hal’dV that it b probable them Ls not much to choose Iretween 
It is said the cured sugar made from J/o/fda b whiter, o w i 
□uftlitv, and, in conaotiuenee, dearer than that mn om r ^ oi/i. 
Atiiffni and t>hn’ are not gmwu alone, and am veiy mie y o jo 
seen, /uadm has a i-atfier soft Hhi^ which Rte it for 

It is of ft vellowiali colour with green lines. In tlnckne^ it is 
interroeduito'between rhhtu and •Ihavlu, and the same would seem 
to Iw the case in respect of yield of jmee pd sugar, 
remark applies also to •‘httf the stidk of wliich is Iniid witli black 
lines, and nearlv us thick a« that of ttktnM, From the Inenlity in 
which it is found, tlhonlu would seem to lie profitably gi-own m firm, 

ciayish soil, and to 1)0 unsuitable for the lighter loams. Ihe aroii 
under cane lias, since last settlement, increased by about half per 
Cent, per annum, which is somewliat loss than half the aiuiutil in¬ 
crease in inigation. 
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■ Two systems of caltiTiition oro rooogniBed, but as ouo is ngaiu €H AP' 1 I>A- 

ilividtid into two, tliefo une I'osiUy three oithcidox raetbode of pro A^cnltars 
coediug; occasionally, cano ut once succeeds cJine, ami oven wlioat, Bfniem of 
l>ut such httshatidry is loprobatod. lu tbo Si'st system, known as caitimiuD. 
tJjo (also Tulh'jd or nun») systotii, ii spring ciop, nsnally *■ 26* 

wlwjat, is bikofi, and then tlie ground lies fallow for nearly a year 
(from the end of Aptil till the end of ilaivli). Till the nuns Iwgin 
in .Inly the ground lies untouched. Duiing the niius it is ploughed 
alxjvit four times at intervals. In the cold wenthor it is ploughed 
about fivo times, and roPed after each ]>iougl)iiig, IVhen seed-time 
comes, water is given, and the ground plonglieii, nnd rolled four 
or five times. TJiere is no fixed nnniljei’ of plonghiiigs, but the 
genei'ul thIo is that the more the 1 letter. Eighteen to twenty are 
about tlio iivoiiigc, according to popular ro|K>rt', but in sucb matters 
oxaggemtion is verj' common. 

The KiinmH' comsc is cotisidei^ the Ijcst motliod of cultivating 
cane, a.s the pnxlnce in qindity, and, some say^ ijnEUitity, is decidedly 
> suywiior to that obtained by tlie other systems. 

In iriig-ated lands it is pjiiotised only in the Dhak, Ijeing the 
common system in part, of this tract. In the yirwal unim^ated 
lands Ijotb systems aiie found, and in the Bet the Hinirtfi prevails, 
iloro, too, cano often folloivs oarie at once if tlxo river doj>ositS are 
liob. Tlio second system is called lifuJh (stubble, from hiitlhmi to 
cut, mip), and i.s sub-divided Into tlio autumn and spring hnrJIu In 
the case of the fomiei’, when an autumn crop, ranine, cotton, false- 
hemp (wa) or maVA (a pulse) Inig Ijoen taken, the ground is proptvied 
for* Cano, which is put down thvoo or four months after winds. The 
ground is watered before the autumn crop is cat. After mipiug, 
it is ]5loughad, and till seed-time there will be two or thivo ulougU- 
inga every mouth. At seed-tiine, the field is inngi^tcd, and pmaghed. 
and rolled four or five times. In the cuse of the spi'iiig btnUt, mai^e 
or cotton is followed by u giueu fodder cro]), riif/Ai 
^ fimpt'inn) or sj'ajf and as soon as this 

is cleared off, enne sticceeds at once. Owing to the senroity of land 
' mid tlio necessity of gixiwing ranch fodder, the spring Ixnlh is 
nsnnlly adopted. .Under it the ground is u'atered once, and some 
times twice, and then jdoughed or lolled four or fi’^'C times. 
Ploughinga in the Bet and tSinrol ate mneh as in the uplands, except 
that in the Bet they cannot licgiti till the river has gone down, and jj^urintf 

the soil has driedf to some extent, lands are imumred just 

liefoi^ sowing. ^ Five to six tons to tlie acre of fiirra-ynnl manure 
lut) ploughed in dry^ and then the field is irrigiitGil. The manuro 
given to the pien^tug crop has to auiiice in btitUt lands. Cano is 
not usually gix>wn in voiy liighly mannrcid lands, as too rich dress¬ 
ing is said to prevent, to n considerable oxtoiit, the concentration 
of the juice, and to cause deterioration in the quality of the produce. 

After sovririg, pulverised maiuiiu miiy Iw scatteix'd over tliu field, 
or it, or may be applied to tlio roots of the plants. Hut thoiv 
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la no fijced rolo on to pint. SLs 5 d-cftno is in throo ways. 

Tbe most common is to cut doini tlio tiuantity rofjuired, about 5,000 
canes pr acm, and bury tbcm, after cutting off tin* nnw, in a 
shallow pit, placing them' bovhwitidbf ami coYering them mtli six 
inches of earth. Another pltui, used only in rcsiicct of is 

to cutoff o piece about iibie iuclies long ju.st inidor tiic ai-row and 
to bm-v bundles compsed of 20U to 250 of such piooos if/zriyA^ in 
the gi’ound, kit otherwise as Ijofoit' desoiilied. The third plan is 
to leave the eane standing in the field. '1 bis gives the li^-t seed 
when it succeeds; Imt tho caiio has to fjo p»Totected from pilferei^ 
and is lialilo to lie eonovisly injured by fi-ost, About onc-twoiitietli 
of the cixip is needed for seed, Tlio propr time for sowing is 
from the middle of Alai-cU to the middle of Apnl; but, if necessary, 
cano may lie put dotivu iu the following mouth, ^ Iho soed-cane, 
after ping trashed, is cut into pieces, iiPut nine inches long, 
Tho sowor'follows the plough, which is i-un acixiss the field, the 
ploughing Ping wide, and drop the pieces into the furi'ow, so that 
the ifistauce lietwoeTi ouch piece is aPut pual to tho length of his 
foot. Ho presses dorni each piece, taking great care that it hes 
straight in tho same direction as tho furi'ow,^ The field is Tolled 
iiftoi' solving, by which opration the cuttings are covered with 
eai-th, Ratwniiig is nei'cr piactiscd, TJie young canes sippmr 
alxxvo gi-ound in aPut a fortnight. A few days pro^rionsly 


the 




Pld is hoed with a short canc*hoc, culled hdiK/uri or Ipujurt, con¬ 
sisting of a bixMul blade set at an angle of aPnt 45" to the hiindlL', 
which is 15 to 18 irclns long. I'liis hoeing is called nniiujodi tfiom 
unhdt blind, and tfmhid to boo), tjecause tho plants am not visible, 
whon it takes place. After this the field is rtdled, and made into 
liuds if iiTigition is noedwl. APut a week after the plants appar 
aljtA'o gi oiiud they am watei-o^ and when the giound has got dry 
enoughr it is hoed again, but tliia time mth the ordiimi y fltit trowel 
or After booing, tbo ground is heatuii with a piece of 

wood. This is to pnlveto the soil and kcop in the moistiuv. 
tjonio Ijoat liefom ami utter hoeing; others suijstitute rolling for 
lieatiiig. After Idiis the field is inigated, hood and Paten aPut 
once GTOiy ton day.s, till tho end of J une. Whoii the laiiis set in, 
and the cano is aPut 2^ foot high, tho spaces between tho canes am 
hcxxl up with a hi hi, a hea^y shovcl-iuottock, worked liy a man 
standing up. After tho rains tho cano will P inigated tivo or three 
times. Cmshiug Pgiiis aput the end of Kovempr; but tUe mills 
arc not fully at work till a fortnight later, even in ordinary years, 
r«idiig ii.«i Some fields am fenced, but in many ca^s they are not so pv'otocted, 
but am watched Iry men specially Appointed for tP puipose, each 
of whom looks after a mimPr of fields, Tlie canes ai'o inruly tied 
together, except tlie outer ones, which thus form a sort of fence 
for the rest, and when them is danger of the plants Ping laid. 
Trashing, or stripping the cane of its leaves, usually taki^ place in 
tlio field, but not seldom at the rail]. 'Che arrow (ft^) is cut off, 
and goes to the trasher us his mmunenitioii. Uo fe^ his cattle 
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on it. Altoi' trashing, tlio ezines are tied in hmtdlos and carted 
to the mill. 

^ Tlio chief enemies of *caiie are Ttits, white-ants and other 

insects, and fi'ost. Rats appear to attack only plants that are laid. 
I'heir ravages can lie chucked hy cleai ing away tlic undergrowth 
and letting in light. White-ants destroy the seed cuttings. The 
otbor notions insects are (fmidi or iium, and (jnrdirdu, Telti 
is Ix'lioved to Ixi the Jpfm Imhjtto, It apixjars about the and of 
the rains, and the ebaraeteriatio feature of the disease it causes is 
the oily ]ir|uid it exudes on to the plants attacked. Only heavy 
rain can chuck feln. Hie same is the case its resuids tjathlt, said to 
1)9 a reddisl) insect prejdng on the inside iutif of uie anow, and thus 
stopping all growth. Tins may 1)© the laiva of what Ls faroiliai'ly 
known as “ daddy-longlegs." OitrutedH is desenbed hero as a 
greyish-yoHmv cateipillar which eats the young slioot as it spiinga 
from tlie ground. Thorough hoeing is tlie best ivay of keeping it 
and whlte-anta in chock, Fiost is veay injurious, as it prevents 
> crystallisation. The damage done by wild piga has been already 
noticed (chapter 1). 

The sugar-mill, called bflinij is usually situated on the outskirts 
of the homestead. In its native fonn it consists of four uprights 
Honk in an excavation in tlie ground, on which arc fixed two 
hoiizontal rollers, one above the other, having each a large vertical 
cog-wheel, at opposite sides of the pit. A horizontal cog-wheul 
fixed above tliem, tnjmud by two or tbiioo long levera to which 
bullocks are yoked, causes tlie horizontal wheels, and with them 
the rollers, to revolve in opposite directions, and betiveeu these 
rollers the cane, tied up in bundles about nine inchos in dmmeter, 
i-s pi'essed. The juice falls down on to a tray, and is thence carried 
to an careen iiot placed at one side of the excavation, by a wooden 
sjTont. Thu is made of jdatldki {Acacin Mwfetitti) and kikar 
(.Iwci'f Arnbicn). Thu cog-wheels are made of the fonnor wood, 
I tlto rest of the machine of the latter. Only the cog-wheels are 
liouglit. They cost about Bs. 25, iTio iv*st of the mill the agri- 
' culturist gets made up by the vilhige caipenter, supplying the 
wood himself. Thu rollera reephe constant renewa]. The cost of 
keeping a fidmt in oitler is from Rs. 5 to' Rs, 6 ])er annum, llie 
bullocks, yoked to the levera, walk romid and round the pit in 
which tho mill stands. If they are strong, only two yoke aio 
needixl j if weak, tbreu are employed. Two men oi' Ijoys sire re(|iiired 
to drive them. At the mill itself usually three men arc umjdoyed, 
two at one side and onu opjiosite them; but sometimes tliero aro 
only two, Olio at ufich side. These pass tho bundles Ijackwaids and 
forwards, and re-arninge them as they get out of otder passing 
through tho rollers, till all the juice that can bo extracted has been 
pressed out. There jiro different ways of cruahing, but they need 
not Ijc noticed in dchiil. Experiments sWw that about 54 ]»r cent, 
of the weight of the canes brought to the mill is the amount of juice 
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ohtainod. Riitbei' more timii one-tliird of tlm same woiglit ifi good 
cane-Bb™ fit for rom nmkmg, aiid tbe rest is biolton fibre fit only 
for fuelJ” When tiio tc&soI into which tho joico drains is taU, it ifi 
removod to the lioiling-hotiso and anotlier put in its plaoc, or else 
the contents ore ladled into another pot and so rcTUOved- 

Tbe hoLling-honso is close to the mill. It consists of a single 
room witli a flat roof and mud walls. At one end a pit is dug in 
the gi'oiindf connected by a hole with a eimilai’ pit on the outside. 
The foimer is the fuinace} into tlio latter the ashes ore raked out 
thiwigh the bole. Only one ptin is used in lx>illng. It coreis the 
top of the furnace. A small stoke-hole inns in a slanting direction 
fi-oni the floor of the boiling*)lOiise into tlie tornace. Hither rdf* 
or yttf may lie made. In tlie case of rdbt the juicC} after straining, 
is poured into tlio pan and boiled till the scum breaks^ wliich. tiikes 
place in u few minutes. I'heii the boiler pours in the viscous 
extract of the bark of a liill-trce, usually the }dtd {Ktjdh mlncimt) 
or the iHthitl or ditanidn {(imrw oppomtifdio), and sometimtfs the 
fdlm (rT*v*iri>i /Uklim), This is called and brings the tHTim 

to the top, whence it is skimmed off. Boiling goes on, and .vd'ldi 
is added tirice again, and also some plain water. Heum is carefully 
romoved. After the scum breaks, the second stage, or wlien the 
churgo is rising, begins, and lusts almost to the end, when the third 
stage ocoura, during which the charge ia bubbling. In this h little 
oil is poured into the pan, to check too rapid ebnUition, and almost 
hnmodhitely nftei*, when the proper consistency has been obtoined, 
the concentrated juice, or vdb, is ladled ont of the jisin into an 
earthen bowl, whence it is trail sferred to k’^e jars, in which it is 
kept till it goes to tlie curing-house. liab is only of use for curing, 
and is not mode by siamindiirs, though they supply all the lidjour, 
esccept the rcffuVi or boiler, who is the soivant of the ciu’cr. They 
are ptiid for the mb turned out at a rate agreed on. Gnr is a finished 
product, and is made by the agi'iculturista for their oivu use, or 
sale as 3 nr. Its ordnmij mimufucture is Very simple. It is lioil«l 
vniJicut any straining, or skimming, or infusion of attl-ldi or oil, 
till of a rather greater consistency than rdb; that is, till it is ii soft 
pasty mass, but not at all liquid. Just at the end of the lioiling it 
is starred repeatedly. The concrete is then put on a wide earthen 
platter and kneaded till it is dry enough to retain the shape given 
it, when it is made into lami>s about four pounds iu weight, called 
btidi or niri. In the Dhak and Hinvil more caio is taken in making 
(pir, and the juice is strained and skimmed. The produce is superior 
to the ordinary article, and is made into smaU cakes like a bun, 
never more than a pound and a luilf in weight, aud called pf^d, 
Frem superior cane nhuhar is made. This is simply <jnr reduced to 
a powder. But it cannot be made into lumps, ns its particles will 
not adhere. It is boiled as ptm pu'. 

The Biktjv laiichEbe leftvin mj fibre fit repo making. Thift U it i miUftt drftwbikrk. 

Tfao dd WMdifiu millft bikre heeii aupinroL^cd bjr Lbo tm\lM miide ftt NaJifta ftuii 

filHirhert. 
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^J'be cui'ing-lioiifio criTitains one or mott> vntii mailn of brick and 
niiiii-pIaBtor. At tbu bottom hiyj placed at intorv^Us ])oio3 or 
bruncbca of trees. These and tliu sides of the \iit arc covoi^ ^th 
muttiiigf and a cloth Is spiiead over tlie Hoot matting. The rdh is 
ponred into the Tat, and for sorne days the house is kept full of 
smoke to dry the rdh, Iben the liittei* is smoothed down and 
eovorad with a layer of j'lfM, an aquatic plant {Hiidrilln vertidUttlii). 
Tlio effect of this is to tum the upper ciiist of the rdh white. Every 
thiid day fresh y'tfiif is added, being put under the old layers, and 
the npper ciiist is semped off. This is done in the evening, and the 
next day the sugar thus got is placed on coarse sacking and tram- 
[)ied by men for aerei'id hours in the siin, after which it is of a 
\'ery pale atinw colour. This process is repeiited till the enrer 
tliinks he has got tis much out of his rdf* us he can, which usually 
oceui's in six weeks to two months. In the meantime the syiup, 
or molnases, in the rdb has been draining away into tlie intei^tices 
Ijetwtwir the i^oles at the bottom of the vat, and bus thonee jxissed 
by openings in the vat into a well or cellar under the enring-room. 
When the earing is completed, the manufacturer Ima three products : 
(1) /i*A«wd, the upper layers, (2) Ai/uinirAw, the lower layer, and (3) 
.vAi'm, molasses, Khaud is by some divided into f’/irZ/i'AAaim/and 
seconds, The former is white and supoiior to the latter, which, is 
yellowiiih, Tnhiauchti is cofti*su and of a Imown colour. Alx>nt 
one-tenth of the rdh is lost in maimfactnre. About three-tenths of 
the vdh becomes Utond or hfltmurhn ; the rest is molasses. FiTtm 
tins last product ijur is not seldom tnudo. The ayriip is boiled till 
of siiflieient consistency when it is put into hogs where it settles in 
a solid mass. Child kkaad goes mostly to the Upper Punjab, 
^eottd^i to the Miilwa and RiljpdbiTin, which also form the Iwst 
market for tjiir and molasses, for which Sind, too, is a good cus¬ 
tomer. 'Flic more common rodnod sugars are known ns rA mf or 
hui'it^ mm'» and knsti WifVn', which may Ije roughly doscHijed as soft 
refined sugar, Inrap-avigar and sugai'candy, iTiey arc made in 
small quajititles by con^tioners for local consumption 

The difference between the-produce of gur and rdf> is incon¬ 
siderable, about five iwr cent.; as though rdb is leas con centra t«l 
than //iO', it contains fewer impurities. It is leas consiuuied by tlio 
workmen, during the process of manufacture. An average of 27 
maunds, or any one ton, per acre may bo assumed for both TTje 
price of t/xr is aliout 15 siJrs (of 21b3. aich) to the rupee, and of 
raft alxjiit ItJ s^rs The value of an acre of cane, then, would not 
l3« more tlian Rs, 75 at the outside. If a stranger were to hire 
labour and rent hind for sugar cultivation, it would cost him about 
R». 105 per irrigntod acre, and ho would lose Ra. 30, tlvus more 
than justifying the saying: f'ar Aaf/wH ftury, natieki khed — Kxhht 
no hate bate t'o (f ; implying that be who tiades or cultivates 
through another would not make the difference betnveeu 32 and 33 
iis profit. The average rout of cone laud is about fis. 15 per acre 
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CHAP-II,A. luid a luiiu who pays tlmt rent will prohahly not Ijo cantont with 
. W than Ka. 20 pmHt for himself. The profita to the siamindnr 

from cane are not so much those of an ag^cTUtaimt, tho^ denvod 
ii:"" from his ^-ages as a workman, and from the lure of his cattle, aiul 
Paritr, 4,30. jjjg profit ss workor-UD of raw material which must 1» mamifac- 
tured on the spot <md at^once. llie suguv-imrer makes Ite. 

24 pel- cent, profit. But tliere is a good deal of nsk m the ti.uk. 
The Census of 1901 showed 544 sweetmeat makore, o\i makore of 
sugar, molasses and j/pir hy hand, Ixrsides 448 sw^tmeat sellers in 
the distinct. The number of sugar mOla at work in the seajwii 
1883-S4 was 10,043, which gives neai-ly 3| acwjs per mill. In tiio 
Sildi time there was a tax on mills, and this kept tlie number do^. 
Xow, though, as a rule, mills aro worked_ hy partnership, the number 
is needlessly high. There wore 5,857 mills miiking rdit as agniiist 
4,180 making yur. In Xawa.slialir 86. in Phillanr o.5, m -Jullundiir 
43. and in Nakotlur 34 per cent of the mills were rah mills. HO 
apjireximate raortguge money on each acre of crepa m ^e f^injsils, 
ill the sumo order, was Rs. 3§, Es. 4, Rs, 5 and 4|. , 
facts lain counter to the popular notion that, where i d' is mo. 
made, there the cultivator is most in debt, Unt local circn in¬ 
stances, .such as the predominance of cane iii Nawasliahv 

and the favoureblo situation of Xukodar for supplying the demami 
for If nr in the countiy south of the fiutlej, account for this 

oontrediction. 

M*he. Maize is tlie chief food of the fwople during tbe cold weatlier, 

tliT^ most impoitaiit CTOpii of the diatnct, Um 
othoi-s being wheat and sugai-cane. It is known by the name of 
chhalidn, bni mikki is well understood, and if the i^ple speak of 
medn they inean mabe. The bulk of the crep consists of one kind, 
■iocaUi kniwn asi-iiAf. or vhhm, mth orenge-yellow 

colis. Other kinds are or dhmr<i, and daffh with li^t yellow 

cobs iutermixod with white greins ; (Mofiwi-K »lso with orang^ 
vellow ooIm ; and dhtmttkki with white cobs. Basidp, purple col^ 
will be found in aU kinds. There are no su^rstitiona connMtad 
with these last, iw there are among the North-Amenciui Indians, 
and they are not lookeil upon as lietter or worse than ordinaiy 
cobs. About 86,500 acres are tlie yearly average area under maize, 
of which all but 2,000 acres are under the first kuid. Manse is 
not grown in uninigated land, except where the soil is natureUy 

moist, as along the Sutlej or in the Strwill. About /1,000 acres are 
im<»uted, and 14,600 unirrigated. The soil solucted is ibo most 
highly manured that can be got, and is genemlly m the immediate 
vicinity of the homestead. Maize i-eqiiires heavy manuring, nnd 
every other crop must wait till its wants are supplied. It is almost 
invaviably gi-own in ApbifZf land, or .such as produces two crops in 
the year. It is usually preceded by wheat or some fodder crop, as 
ffihj* or methdt sometimes by cane and o^asiounlly by cotton, and 
is followed by the same crops. In river lands the course is less 
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ceitain, as the? qmHty of the soil changes, and wasar often takes CHAp.lI.A. 
the place of wheat. Othenriao the systems of cnltiTation on dry Ajritnltnw 
and wet lands do not differ materially, except for the absence of 
irrigation in the former. On irrigated lards, as soon as the work 
of the spring barvest is sufficiently advanced to allow the fanner 
some leisw'e, manure, at the rate of ten cai’t-loads, or, say 4^ to 5 
tons to the acre, is carted out to the Sold and left there in heaps. 

The mannio is tJio usual furinynid lefuse. As the maize fields are 
near the homestead, they benefit fiom the natiTe fystera of dispen¬ 
sing w'itU ihved latrines. Tl>e manure ought to be on the ground 
at latest by the end of June, as the mins may then break at any 
time, and as soon as they do, ploughing begins. The field is 
ploughed up three or four times in between the manure heaps. Then 
wdieu seed'time iippioaches, the manure is spread and ploughed 
in. Xext the field Is rolled and plonghc'd, and the seed, at about 16 
lbs. to the acre, is dropjied into the farrows by hand. Another 
rolling follows, and imgation beds are formed. Tlve proper seed-time 
is the 20th gf Htlwan and five following days, or, say, the first week in 
August, But n few days before or after make no gi'eat diSerence. 

The farmer always hopes to 1>e able to do his ploughing and sowing 
on rain, but if the rains bold off, he has to inigate. Maize is sown 
thick, although the rustic saw deprecates this procedure, and says 
Unit, u man should be able to walk through tlie field in a wadded 
quilt without touching the plants {Lrf di biiJckul mdrke, ChfuiHdti 
vicktUjSf), The plant appears above groui’id in about a week, 
and, if there is no min, a watering is ne^ed. After about another 
week the field is weeded with a khurjia, or chiaol^hnped trowel, or, 
m the tisirwdi, with the cane>hoe. Another weeding should take 
place about a fortnight afterwards, and a third about the end of 
trseptember; but the last is very commonly omitted, and in the 
SJnriil a ploughing is sometimes substituted for it. The crop re- 
quiina much moisture, and if nilu is not ample, water must be 
supplied artificially About the middle of September, when the 
plant is about two or three feet high, a watering is usually given to 
consolidate the or lower stalk, and one or two more before 
the crop ripons, which tukoj; place Just three months after sowing, 
or at the begiuning of Koveml^ei* ISome little maize is sown in 
Bar (middle of Jvme to middle of July). This also ripens in three 
months. It is used only roasted, the grain being eaten off the cob. 

Maize is usually fenced. Commonly a row or two of great miUct is 
gromi round the field, partly to obtain good milJet-seed, and partly 
to protect the maize. Pi|^ and birds 01*0 the greatest enemies of 
this crop. The latter are scared from platforms, for which purpose 
slings are employed. A caterpillar {suiulkf) attacks maize. It 
sometimes suffers from a disease called nkherd, in which the roots 
dry up; and it is liable to be laid by the heavy wind-storms with 
which the rainy season usually closes. When ripe, the crop is cut 
close to the earth with a sickle, and left on the ground for & day. 

It is then placed to,diy in shocks of a convenient size, with the col^ 
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pointing ttptrai'ds. After about a fortDigbt tb© co!)^ are extiucted 
from the shoiiths, eithei- on tlie field, or more commoiily nt the 
owner’s house, and the gmin is sseparated fix>Ti!» the core by threshing 
with sticks, Tlie cob consists by weight of three parts grain and 
one part core (jfi;?)* The last is used for fncL Maize is never 
pven green to cattle. When the leaves and thinner parts of 
the stalk are fair fodder, but infenor to great millet. The ha i dor 
portions of the sbtlks nre rejected bj' cattle, and are good only for 
fuel or manure. The gmin is used in four* ways: (1) it may lie 
roasted as before mentioned; (2) it may be coarsely gi'ound and 
boiled as porridge ; (8) it is ptircheu in an oven; or (4) it is ground 
into meal of wliich cakes am made, Tliis is the usual method of 
use. In the cold-weatiier evenings, the public ovens of the ginin- 
parchers aro u preminont feature of village-life The first and 
second methods are rarely folloived* The average yield of maize 
per acre may !» taken as alxint 17 nmiriji, or a little over 12 cwts. 

The best cotton is gro^vu in the ^laujkf, as the liest sugai'-cnne 
is found in the Dhak. The tract of conn try whei'o the tliree tidiails 
of JuUundur, Nakochu' and PhilJaur meet, is that most suited for 
the cultivation of cotton. Here one village in each tahsLl haa n 
local reputation us rogiuds the ]>roductiou of this pltiiit—Jamshev, 
Boparde and Jandidla. Indeed, the Phillnur village, Jaudiulii, is 
supposed to have been speciidly blessed by one of the KaTtfir]>ur 
Gnnis, who, coming eai'lj in the s^aoit to the village, WiUi presented 
with an abundiint offering of cotton, oii which he a^iid that, while 
cotton would btf grown eveiywhene, it was in danduUa that the 
onttuni would Imj really fino (^Kapd» ftfr/ie, Jh* 7 r 

Jandidh). Cotton is usually git>WTi in iringated land, either after 
maize followed by green fodder creps (niuji or me(hd)f or 
else after wheat. In the former case, the system is called ndtiteiiif 
in the latter ‘niiUn. Sdnwtn land is ploughed up two or thi'ee timee 
in the cold weather, und then lies till May, when it is w'ittered and 
ploughed. I’he se^ at the rate of alxsut lb lbs. to the acre, is 
then smeared with cowdnng to ]>revont the separate seeds Mdimring 
to each otlier, and is sown hrendcast, after wliich tlie field is rolled 
and ploughed. This ploughing is called rhhumtK Next another 
ploughing and rolling take place, and then. iiTjgation-beds are 
formed. In jidiin land the seed is stcojied sbont four hours lu 
water, and sown as boCore deserilied, but from a fortnight to a 
month later. If the nights are cold, the young plants are liable to 
suffer fiom the attacks of a sort of grasslioppur, cidled /olw, but 
only until the liret tivo leaves have been devcloiied, Sdnitin cotton 
is irrigated iu the latter half of June, and weetied with a In oad 
trowel (mfftfci). If the reins are favourable, the crop is only ivecded 
a couple of times while they last, but if not, it has to bo ivntered 

when necesaaiy, and iu tl^ latter case it may lie attacked by 
Ida, the only remedy for which is copious inigation oi’ rain. About 
the beginning of «epteml)6r, bolls form, aud are bable to be 
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stiipp^d ft'om tb© bufilioa by sionna of xnui aTid or oven by CH AP I I,A < 
escessiv© ctewis. Tbe less min tboro is nowj oiid the tDoro nrtifl'cia] Agrieaitntd 
nrigatioii takes place, tbe Ixjttov. crop ought to Ij© wiateved , 

twice in the latte r half of Sopberalwr and firist Ixalf of (October, and srH Bated. 

cotton should get an extra watering and iveeding in tins 
mouth. About the cud of September pickiiig begins, and lasts 
tln^e months. Picking is done by women, who get three ponn^ of 
nnginned cotton per day as’wages. The aven^ outturn of irri^- 
ted cotton is aboot 550 fbs. to the acre, of which 130 lbs. arc lint 
and 370 tbs. seed. The latter is nsuully Bepiwated fiom the Unt by 
the tindom, who boy unginned cotton. But the agi'icultnrista them¬ 
selves oxti'act th© seed of the cotton tliey keep for their oiiVii use. 

Thev are vei*y particular to select the largest and 1>est bolls for 

future sowing, and separate the seed of th&ic a little before seed- 

time. Only one kind of cotton is grown, k^tpds. Another land, 

known as Mumi/c, is lieaid. of, hvit no one appears to grow it. i ef<t 

and toiti seem the only diseases, if they win be eso called, fiom whicb 

cotton aulfens. Tfla is fully described on page 487 of "Punjab 

Products,” and is noticed in p, 173 of this Ghuptor, as regards angar- 

canc. Cotton stalks are used for fuel and fencing. They are of 

no other use, Wlicn cotton is giown in nniirigated land, it is unirHgfctea. 

generally found in delds intendod for a spring ciHSp, winch could 

not bo put doAvn for want of seasonable min. liio hind has been 

ploughed up se^'eml times during the rains, and will be ploughed 

again twice in tlio first two months of the year. About the middle 

of April the ground is ploughed, and the seed sown bTOadcast, at the 

same rate ns for irrigated cotton. Another plonghiug follows, and 

the field is then rolled once. Nothing more is done till the rainy 

season, when the crop is weetletl tivice, when weeds and giiiss got 

too luxurjant. If toe rfliiis iiiu vei'y heavy, a ploughing may take 

the place of the two w’eedings. The picking soafson begins at tlia 

same time as that of iiiHgatc^d cotton, but ceases alxait a month 

sooner. The yield may lie taken at 330 lbs, of unginned cotton per 

acre. In this district row cotton is composed of nearly otic-third 

lint and two-thirds seed. The latter is fed to cattle, and, if they 

are milch-cattle, it is usually boiled for them. The areti under 

cotton is on an average about 25,000 acres, of which upproxinuttely 

five-sixths are irrigate. 


Clt/irri is the name n.sod to donoto great millet {/fo/fttw Sotyhiim) Ohittt. 
either grown thick for fodder, or grown for the sake of the ^iu, 
and so represents vfhat olsewhero is called joiciir ns well as wmt ia 
designated dtarri, Jowar hero nsueUy means maize. In this district 
charri is not giown for its grai»j, except in singlo rows round fiol^ 
of mat 7 ie. As the soil is g<^ and the ciiltivatien is high, tho grain 
yielded bv charrt in such u situation ia fine and well suitod for seed, 
fee fod^or crop is grown on land off which a spring crop has been* 
taken. Tho ^tem of cultivation is most simple, About the middle 
of July, when it rains, tho seed is sown bitiadoast, at tho into of 
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CHaP>1IA< 65 to 70 Ebs* to tlie acre, after wbidi tbe field is plougbod ouce and 

Apicaim* rolled. Some zamiudare plough once aiiortly before aoiiring. This 
plonghing is called HiarciH, and js not common; while it is still 
" ‘ more uneommou to sow enrly, as in that CBije the crop is snpiXKsed 
to get woody and to be consequently less suitable for fodder. But 
in 1884 a good deal of c^nri'i was put down nt once iiftor the fitist 
shower in the middle of June, as the poinilar voice had ev'roneansly 
decided that the rains would probably fail that yeai‘, and the expevT- 
ence of 1S83 was that men who put down their crops after the 
first fall get something, while those who delayed, waiting for moixi 
favourable oircumfitimees^ never get nnother ehauce of sowiitg, 
Charri is not usually giowii iiloiie, but mixed with itwfh or mwif/ or 
toth. If it is grown by itself, it is cut down with the sickle (fio'/r*), 
but if with other crops, or much mixed ivith grasu, with the tiowel 
(tAuipi). About the middle of September it begins to l)e cut for 
the purpose of mixing with the dry fodder of cattle; but regular 
reaping dora not take place till a month later. The outturn la 
almost four tons (dry) to the acre Wl^eti is gm^vn for the sake 

of gi'ain, the hea^ ate cut off and threshed out in the usual way by 
cattle without the Charri suffei'S from/(tfrt (p. 188 below). 

It may also be in jmed by hail, and by too much or too little iiiiu. 
When prolonged rain is experienced the plant turns yellow and is 
stunted. This is called ^retti, if the rains fail charri dries up imd 
becomes poisonous enough to kill cattle. It is a favourite food of 
locusts when they visit the couutij. About one-eighth of the total 
crop area is under cAarW. 

Moth is sown either by itself or mixed witli cAtrrri. in the 
tatter case it is used for fodder. It is cut green "with the charri and, 
in fact, treated just as that crop. Wlien gitiwu alone, moth is 
usually found in hght sandy sods. Its cultivation is most simple, 
Tha 3^ is flung down broadcast and ploughed in, A second 
ploughing is rare, 18 fbs. of seed go to the acre * and tho best 
seed-time is the latter half of June. Heavy rain is very Ijad for 
this crop, and if there is much when it is in Rower, shout the middle 
of September, the flowers fall off and the crop fails. Moth is cut 
with the sickle about the end of October, and threshed. Moth 
fodder is considered very good for cattle, especially iu the cold wea¬ 
ther when it is mixed with broken wheat-stniw. When cut green, 
just before ripening, when the grain has set, it us thought most 
excellent food for horses, and is known as gharar. Moth grain is 
commonly used for human food in the shape of a mixed dish knowm 
as khichri. Boiled and mixed with crude sugar it is considei'ed 
tmsurpasai^ for getting hcfrsee and bullocks, at the end of the cold 
weather, into what natives look upon as good condition. Moth 
apparently suffers fi-om no disease woi-di mention. 

rSw 4 3 S, ■ giown to a considerable extent and in tivo very 

■ different kinds of soil. It is the first crop put down in new alluvial 
land thrown up by the river, land too pwr to grow anything oIbo ; 
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and it is also gi-own iii swampy clays and stiff loams. It is, there- CHAFII.A. 
fore, found m<5tly along the Sutlej, in the vdley of the Eastern AgrlcaitQie 
Neri of NawashaLr, in places along the Beln in that tehml, eij|M»ially - 
where the Jadlii and Garahaukar Bolus meet, and ui the scatored 
chai 7 ib lands of the Jullundur Talisil. lu new river ianda the 
cultivation is of the veiy raugkest. If possJle a ploi^hujg takes 
place after sowing, but if not. the seed 

tie Ln-ound. HoiHiig takes place from the midfie of March to Oio 

middk' of April, in Juno, and up to the middle of July, and tho ciop 
is cut in the latter half of October, Rice m such land is 

known as Mdn in Xawashahi- and m FhiLaur and Mkod^. 

lu the sw'ampy soils two systems of culttyation are pi'ae^'d. In 

one, tlie rice is sown hmadeast or by dribbling, alwut the _ ^immg 
of April, after the ground has l«eu prepared ^ ploughing and 
filing, and the seed is ploughed in. This system is known as 
So iinui-e is applied, and irrigataon is ^iiorally 
Whou rice is sown broadcast, the seed is previously stepped m ^atei 
till it commences to geiminate. Bmade^st sow^gs also lake place 
when the Beld has been turned into mod, as descnl^ below, in 
tlm second system, which is only adopted for the kinds of nee, 
nurseries are formed aljout the middle of April, 
seedlin*^ ai-e tnuisphinted about the l^egmnmg of July. Ilit ground 
rwelf watennl and, while under wi^, ^ ploughed un 
harrowed, till the field ia turned into mud. This op^tiou «> tno^ 
as kM. When it is completed, the plants are 
Diuwy and stuck down into tlie mud by hand. This system is 
called Ub or The grain obtained by it is suponor to that got 

by the other ay stem. No manui-ing takes pkoe and, as a rule, no 
farther irrigation is needed. Under the second system the crop npens 
earlv in November, and imder the former about five or six weeks 
earlier. Tlie kinds of rice grown frem seedlings are lati aji and j lumi, 
and from seed sown broadcast wtfiiji anddAtfa. is said to be a 
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In'itmtion is scarcely ever from wells but by basket-lift frem pouds 
or streams. ^Yhen the crop is nearly riiie it is cut with the sickle and 
threshed out by bullocks. The ari-aw is occasionally gtv^ to catUe. 
but contains no iioui'ishmeiit. Tho rioe is husked by liemg pounded 
in a mortar. ITie husks are to the cleaned gram ^ to 3 or, wr- 
hopH, a little less. The produce varies immensely. I shonia not think 
16 mana, or nearly 12 ewte., more than a fair otittum of husked ncc 
on good land under fair circumstances. Rice is occaaioually S^'O’^ 
at wells, by means of irrigation, in land not at all ^ 

amount of wed is about 20 sem lbs.) for bijiir and about 2o lbs. for 
Idb rice .The ai’ea sown out ia r bout thirteen times tb at of the mmsery, 

Wheat is the most important spring crop of the district, and 
supplies the greater part of the food used dui-mg the hot weather, 
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from April to the ond of October^ wlien maizo takes place. The 
arerage ai'ea recorded under wheat at Settlement was 259,740 acres, 
under wheat end gram mixed 90,711 acres, and under wheat and 
barlej 968 acres. But the extent of wheat alone thus shown is 
much in excess of tie trnth, as the area under wheat and gram 
mixed las constantly been dmded by two, and half shown as wheat 
and half fis gram, and not seldom the mixed crop has been put down 
as wheat alone. In the better well hinds wheat is usually grown 
)jy itself. In the Bet and Sirwal this is the ease too. But in the 
uplands wheat and gram are almost in van ably grown together on 
dry lands, and not rarely the mixed crop is also found in irrigated 
soil, especially in Nawashnlri the object of gi'owing the two crops 
together is to prOTido against tofed loss of haiwcst i if there is much 
rain, the wheat yields well; if little, the gram gives some return; if 
the rainfall is favourable, ixith crops are good. ’Wheat is I'ju-elv 
grown with barley and then by poor people who have to buy s^, 
and must put up with mixed’ grains which they have not time to 
separate, or who live from hand to mouth and use the ljurley, 
parched or made bto cakes, while the wheat is ripening, as barley 
matures before wheat, Tliree kinds of wheat are found, and of these 
Idl or red wheat piedonaimites largely; a white beardless 

variety, is met with fairly often, but in amall patches; Vaddmk, 
a ^ red kind, is scarcely grown at all. The broken straw of it is 
said to be coarse and to make bad fodder, while threshing is 
difficult. Its dour is not much used for ordinary consumption, but 
in confectionery. This variety’ is grown in manured ant] irrigated 
laud ntor the villnge, the other kinds are grown in all soils, irrigated 
and uninigated, manured and unmanured. There is a fouith kind, 
a white wheat called DdM AVidm', but it ia extremely iti re. The 
liest soil are, in the Bet, rich aHuviid deposits, and in’the upland, 
firm loams. The richly manured, lands ntsir the homestead are said 
to be less Buitiible, ns the straw is forced at the expense of the grain. 
But, however this may be, tbev are extensively put under wheat 
The people are well aware of the exhausting natm-e of this crop, 
and when manure is not available, fallows and rotntioDS are resorted 
bo, and to spare maiso-land barley, aa a leas exhausting crop, is 
aometm^s put down instead of wheat. In manured land and good 
river soil, wheat is grown year in year out in the same field. In 
uumanured lands no fixed aratc'm is at once apparent, but it would 
seem as if it were not usual to grow wheat more than once in three 
years on the same laud. In the upland diy soils the usual course 
m wheat and g^ mixed, followed by an autumn crop, and a 
year 3 falW, when the same coiirse begins again. Wheat is sown 

NoTt*mbor, the bdt^ time Ijeing from tho 
middle of Reformer to the middle of the latter month, espedoUy in 
nnimgct^ lands, where advuiitage has to be taken of the moisto'e 
due to the muy aeason. But wheat is soivn up to the middle of 
Do^ber, and if to is rain between the middle of November and 
that date, dry lands may be sown, on that rain, but the outturn is 
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poor. In flooded lands, the timo of sowing depends much on when CHAP. il.A» 
tbo mund.'itions subside. When wbesat succeeds nn sutumn crop, ^gricaltnre 
of course all the farmer ctm do is fco irrigate his land as soon as 
possible, plough it up mid jivit down the sew. But in otJier cases, 
the proper course appears to bo to plough a couple of timea in 
duTiuuty and Febnmry, imd t hen let the field lie till the rains begin 
early in July. From that to seed time, plough and roll as often ns 
possible. The ground is ploughed on an aver^ six or seven tiraoa 
and rolled half as often. Irri^ted wheat will get four waterinp 
besides the one on which sowing takes place. But it is impossible 
to 1)0 very definite on this point, oa ao much depends on the seawn, 
the soil and the* means of the agriculturist. If manure is spednUy 
given for this crop, it is ploughed in before sowing, as a rule, but it 
is sometimes scattered over the field as a top dressing. Irrigated 
wheat may be weeded once or even ttvice; but if unirrigated, it very 
rarely gets such attention. The seed is dropped into the furrows by 
hand* in inigated lands, and is sown in otner cases with the drill, 

In irrigated land the driU is also occasionally used, if the soil is 
rather too dry. About 54 lbs. of seed go to the acre in irrigated, 
and a fifth less' in dn', land. Wlient is attacked by kmtgi or rust, 
liis seems due to' prolongetl wet raw weather early in the year. 

The plant turns yellow, ami tlie grain doKi not set, or is stunted. 

Bright sunshine is the only remedy. Fl’ost may also injure wheat, 
and occasionally damage is done by a strong west wind blowing 
late in February or early in Miircb, called friiWu, which seems to 
blight the crop, * It is liable to lx> laid by heavy storms of wind 
accompanied with rain. Tbe average yield of wheat is ubout 730 
11 js. per acre, irrigated lands producing 1,050 lbs. and dry lands 
500 lbs. The ontturn of straw is about double that of gimn. 

Gram {Gicer arielmum) is usually ciiltmted in uniirigated 37 

land, either in Stiff clay or in sandy soih During the rains the 
land is ploughed a couple of times. Fiom the middle of September 
to the middlei of Detobw is the titno for sowing. The field is ploughed 
twice and the seed put in by drib (per), at the rate of 85 lbs. to the acra, 

Kothing more is done. If thei'e is rain at the epd of December or 
beginning of January, the crop Is good. But if not, the plant is 
liable to suffer from a west wind called bulla^ which blows at the end 
of Febniaiy and in Aiarch, iind dries it up; so that the grain 
shrivels in tlie i>od 3 . At this time, too, tbe plant is affected by 
lightning, which cauisca the llowera and pods to drop off. A wot 

I Mmjkitr and a dry Phiiffwi ara, oouseqnently, most favourable for 
j this crop. As a rule, gram is not pi«^ed by an autumn crop;but 

. 1 if thci-e is rain in Asu (middle of &Jptemloer to middle of Octoi^r), 

, ‘i cAam (great millet) giown thick for fodder, may be cut and be 

II followed at once by gram. The average outturn is about 65b lbs, 
pur acre, but varies much from year to yejir. In light sandy soils 
gram is almost invaviably gi'own mixed with wheat, except in 
rarrit where it ia not seldom found alone. In stiff clay aoila 
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CKAP.ii.A. it is lUruaHy giwn alone, as wheat would require more pulverization 
of tbe soil tWn the farmer thinks it worth while to effect. Only 
gne are gram, the I'eti vorioty, is cultivated. (ImBced) 

is not grown with it, but safflower or barley is occasioinvlly. (ii'&m 
is topped by luind, uiid tiie tender leaves are u^ as j>ot-hea*bs 
(scf j); but cattle are never turned into the field, as is done 
elsewhere. Grain is cut about the end of JIareh, and stacked in 
the field for a oonple of days. It is then beaten with a two-pronged 
pitchfork to sqm-ate the leaves from the stalks (/(tnf;«r) The 
leaves are winnowed and thus sepai-ated from the p^ wlucb 
are then pliw^ with the stalks and ti-ampled by cattle. After this 
freshing, the giub is septirsited from the chaff bv the usual 
winnowing. If wheat and gram aif grown together, the two crops 
ms separated after winnowing by a akwe, which rc-tains tlie gram 
and allows tbe wheat to pass thiwigh. The fine broken stalks and 
leaves of gram are called Mom and are fed to pbugh-cattlc, but aio 
considerea injurious for milch nnmals. The weight of straw is 
about 8 to 9 cwt. per acre, including stalks. Gram is sometimes, 
though rarely, injured by a catei*piller called but hultfi and 

lightning ait? tlie only common oneinios of the crop, 

Tebw». Tobacco is not usually largely cultivated, and would hai-dly 

pyrntr, +. an. degervti any special mention, if it were not a staple orep of the 
to\vu ofduUtmdur, Here about 150 acres, mostly laud attaclu^d 
to the brackish (fr/f-.fra) wells, are planted annually with this crop. 
The i-coognized varieties are five; lUi^iuru, gabi, noki or habar, 
halkhi and By msmy the hist three are not distingaisbed. 

Dfudum SB veiy uncommon - it Is so caUnsd from its supposed 
resemblance to the oi'diuary thom-apple {Dhatdra :ilra‘m>nh>m) It 
is u tall plant, ivith a coarse stalk, Ijraad ciiukled leaves, and 
yellowi^- white flower, Gofti is the most common kind; its leav^ 
are also crinkled, hut larger than those of dhatura, and from their 
resembhince to those of a cabbage, the plant takes its name; tlie 
Bowers are yellowiBli-white. Those of the other tluiae kinds are 
pink, and the leaves ure not crinkled. The leaf of itoki is long, 
narrow and ptfiaied, whence the name. That of is rather 

broader and less pointed. That of desi is almost ns broad as It is 
long, Stewart, in “ Punjab Plants,” Laitakia tobacco ia callwl 
Jtoilur. Dhatdfii and tjobi are considered stronger and more acrid 
tlum the othurs. Tobiicco ia grown in two ways. It is either sown 
in nurseries, and the secdlinga, called panift, ure transplanted; 
or eke the seed is put down in tlie field at once, and no 
transplanting takes place; in this case, the young plants are known 
as jJOjf. Tobacco is grown in irrigated manured land, and usually 
follows maize or a spring fodder-crop. In tUepunirf system, the 
ae^ bed is prepaied and the seed sown about the middle of October. 
Tramplanting tirkes place about the middle of Mai'ch. 'Pho orop 
is then wate™ Blwut once a week and weeded twice or thi’ce times 
altogether. Under the peg ayabem, the seed is put down about the 
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njiddl^ of Octoljer, wliDe tlie mniste may bo still standing. It copes 
up in about a iveek. The crap is wooded once at tbe beginning, 
nnd again at the end of the cold woatiiei*. It is miteixd whenevet* 
the gronnd Ijegins to get diy. As tlie plant is delicato and liable 
to be injured ^ frost, it is ooiutnon to sow tnusfciud with it, which 
grows rapidly and nets as a sciijon. The transplanted tobucoo day 
be sown in trenches or iTi the nntrenched Beld, But the former 
system is utrvei* used at the brnckisii wells. In the hot weather, the 
pof/ plants need much loss iiTigation than the jinTn'i-i, as they are 
Lamer. About the middle of Muy, ther buds and flowera are broken 
off, only enough being kept for seed. This causes an inci'ease in 
the size of the IcaTea, Li June, the plants are cut doim and left to 
wilt on the gitnmd till thu ril^a and stalks liccome yellow; they are 
then placed in a heap to ferment. This is the usual course as 
regards $abi ; but desi and baWii are commonly put into a hole 
in the gTonnd. In both cases the jjhmts ara removed in from eight 
to twelve days. They are, if dhatum and ejohi, made np into small 
bnnehea (jwr), 'weigliing ft’om 4 to 8 lbs. The other kinds ai'e made 
up into small twists, called guiif alwut half-a-pound in weight, or 
into long twisted skeins, called sw&d, or utthtir^ weighing about 
2 Ills. Tliese are stored iu a house and kept as far as possible fram 
exposure to sun and wind till they can lx? sold. 6'a6f and dhatura 
go chiefly to Kangni, ’where their use is considered very beneficial 
iu oases of goitre and sisthmatic affections. They are sold by wc%ht, 
the unit being the pa//u of 48 strs, or not far from 100 Uis, 'Hhe 
other kinds ai’e consumed locally, or exported to the ncighbouting 
distiicts. The price of tobacco may Ijo taken as 15 to 17 per 

rupee in the baaaar, and 17 to 20 if sold by the cultivator. The 
mora acrid the tobacco, the worse the price. A fair yield may be 
taken as 17 tj'wus, or 12 J ewta. per sera. The prinoip:il diiuger 
tobacco has to dread is hail. It also suffers fram various insects, 
called nihtdt, mlai aud SumH is a grey caterpillar about an 

iucii long. Some say it is the Siame us hhi, but tlie latter seems 
really some sort of grasshopper. Saldi is a small reddish caterpillar. 
Both prey on the recently transplanted seedlings, if not praperly 
water^ attacking the leaf. Careful cultivation in the way of 
irrigation, weeding and top dressing, eradicate these pests. TiUi is 
a ■vOTy small yellow insect which attacks the plants when nearly 
mature. It appears to rander tbe leaf msipid. Occasionally the 
plant dries up without any apparent cause. This disease is Imown 
as scfou or agherd. 

The crops supplying fodder for cattl® am, in the autumn, cftaiTi, 
tmiae, tnofA, and autrani’; in the spring, nietJia, 

hdlimt barley, wheat, ^^ramand muflur. Of these ckarrt, and the firs’t 
three spring-craps are grown excluriTcly, and micdith chiefly, for 
fodder. All the others are grown moatly foi* them grain, and the 
straw is utilized for feeing cattle ; bat moth aud are also 

very oommoaily grown mixed -with eharri and then, as long as the 
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latter ci^p is cut they ui'e so ^^onh'^tTfew 

r.t r^TOus has heeu almidv descnlied, ntid onlj iv rei'i iviuiu 

cTilti>W>d ou the t WD->xw syatera. and m is chiefly groiro ^ 
Nawashahr and Phdhiur, It not seldom ^recedes 
k fTS-cran and is sm.-u broadcast at t^ie rate of 8 lbs. to the 
Kn Rn’prifll attention is uuid to its cultivation. Munjf is 

^ -3 srt 

stSi "“3 liio« arep-mnih. hc«Tily ^tiuied 
weS”^imds tiMwlly after ™™ “'' cotton : aniJ are coiamoaly sowii 
arertill atanding. The gicvmd is vratoad. and 

f ES 

»s^rTSf 

^Sre it- Is ugnally found mbed with sarfm (musbtii'd), (Unsecd), 
mixed with barley is also a ciup on 

allnidallanda, which are generally of poor qualr^. 

hn+1 ittlo 6 L 5 t^Uore, It 30\7n broadcast, at tUo rat4j of 20 Ite. 
acre aliout the beginning of Noveml^r, and npeim early 
^ a^!;i lu iL earher stag^ it is somewhat difficult to distinguish 

l’rot'’™ Xrd»tfpect™, ivhich shews iu 

•^^ntire’* while those of gram are «serrate.'^ When stori^ tor 
fodder all the crops are first dried in the sun. Then t. nti ’ . 

TTifike 'stalks are tied up in bundles and stacked rn any fom 
rfeSSsT Whsphesd sts«dh.B »i;'i'‘» 

be simidv pnt one on top of toe other, m wbcU case 
up? r“bJn^ven a slope £ as te let ,the i^u ^n oE 
T?™tcn wheat-straw is kept in round stacks having a top slopmg 
to a noint and thatched with strew from top to bottom. When 
f&de^is wanted, a hole is made in the stack near the 
the needful quantity withdrewn. Other fodder crops are ^ 
in such small quantities that the strew or leaves can be convemenriy 
L-dTit in a ahcdoi' housc. The fodder obtained from mofhi ai^. 

S k diriSd intotli'cokmils, which, ranked according bo th^v 

"lal. a« ■ *« ™PV ((''-“O. 0«H0. >™d to ^ 

LolidV The last are of little use for cattle, and are sold to - 
asis and mides when possible, Tho leaves are fii'st stnp];^ o 
by hand, than too stalks and ixida (ta*ji/;a0 at® toretoed, neit th 
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stalks are picked out, and then the letaainder is mnnOTv-ed, chafJI.A, 

ehoff separated from the gj-ain. As regards their value as fodder, ipricnltue 
moth stands first, nm/i second and iMUM^^ Iflst. Theaioa uu^r purely 
fodder crops, c/ijirr<, >nid hdlou, ia nljout one*3isui of the 

total area eiopped. Of tiiia fraction nearly three^quartere are . 

Bed pepper is principally cultivated in the Het by Amins and 
Sainis. In some villages it takes the place of cane, where the sod 
is too saline for the lattor crop, Pepper is always irn^ited nnd, 
manured. It is sown from May to August, and picking b^ne 
early in October and goes on to the middle of TJecember. feflfDi 
(false hemp) is grown for its fibre, which is requiiw for the lopes 
of bucket-wells, and is consequently most common m the two 
eastenv tnhsils. It is genemlly inigated, but mumptetl patches 
among rftnrr* are not mro. It is cut lu tha middle of Octolxir and 
then steeped for eight dll vs or so in any cojivenient pond, liie 
traveller will do well to keep to wntidwaid of the place select^ as 
the smell is moat unpleasant, After steeping, the stalks are dried in 
tlie sun, when the fibre can be easily separated by hand from the 
woody part of the stem. Rojw-making is most bnsk about the end 
of February for hemp, and a little Inter for cane-fibre, Aciiftov! it 
(Boselle hemp) is not giowii alone, bnt is put down occasionally 
round cane lUid cotton fields. It is cut a little lief ore false hoi^, 
and steeped nearly twice as long Ijefore the fibre is estrai^ed. 

Til {seaamum) is geiiemlly found mixed witli i'hrrn and pnlsest 
Ti>i*w, a kind of mustard,' is a semi-imtumn crop, it has been 

in flower in October. Its leaves cannot be aa pot-herbs like 

those of sitrhon (Bnissico carapestrls), as plucking them off injures 
the plant. The oil of fonb is said to be inferior to tbut of ^(irAen. 

This latter crep is usually grown in the best inigated land, hut nut 
extensively. It is a frequent constituent of mixed fodder crops m 
new I’ivev-lands. The practice, so common elscwhete, of gro wiLg it 
in liuea among wheat or barley, is not adopted. Tiindniird 
(Bva. 33 ica eruco), another spring oil-plant, is seldom giewn, and then 
generally in poor sandy soil with traces of , -Al^t (liuseed) 

IS usually gi-owii in lines rennd wheiit, Init oecHsionalJj alone in 
small ixitdiea. Figures, corroborated by iho nnmln-r of vats to be 
seen ecaiteretl about the coiintry at wells, show that itiditjo was 
much more extensivelv cuUiviUed some years ago tlmn if is now. 

Tlie falling-off wcnrivd about tliirty yeara ago, and is attributed to 
prices not lieiiig remunerative. Another dye, safflower 
is a spring-crep. It is generally grown in among gram, and some¬ 
times by itself in small strips along the border of a gram or wheat 
field, Btirley is not gromi much iilone. \Micn it is, the object is 
either to spare the soil in which miiiite has Ixxjn grown by jiutting 
down n crop less exhausting than wheat, or to secure fowl before 
the wheat is ripe, ith tha latter object it is occasionally giowti 
luixed with wheat. Barley atid w^tsur together niu a ooiuiuon 
crop in new idluviiU soils. The best time to sow bai% is from 
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CE&I^Ii,A. the middlG of October to tbe middle of Novemlier- It npcns a u 
Aori^tTiri!^ fortnight befoi'G vbeat. The amonnt of seed and syat^ a 
coltivation are much the same for lx>tb crops, except tlwt ^ 
ott*rcMp«. is paid to barley. The early groin is cornmotUy ]»archea. 

Poppy is grown for the lieads wth wliicli an intoxicatJ^ 

and narcotic infusion is made, and from wlncli 
for other purposes are obtained. Opium is not mode, vegetab 
and herbs are gi'own all oyer the District, but, of course, mostly in 

tllO TlC" ^ ^ ___ .^Tl.^jwka niirl Ti'-llififn A li nt lfl 

Sain is 

fennel v’""'/> -- '.. -/> - 

(Oom orrt/Hand the yam (/ar/ie/if) are the most comnMii 

kinds. Melons of yariotis sorts are extensively grow'n in the hot 
yreather mid rains, Among them may lx? mentiouwi the 
gourd {MM), melon (/./miii/so), water-melon {hfidt^nd), the 
cncnmlier {^7jira), and hnh-i, another kind of melon. The second 
of these flourishes most in sandy land near n river; the wato- 
melon is commonly groira without irrigatiou; the others are usually 
gai'den-plants. 



DiuMMMor The principal diseases and enemies of crops are the follow- 
cTO|». ing:— T*'Ut, tittucking cane, cotton, cAniTri and tobacco, is a species 
Fmt.tr, 4, 4\. f^Uy notlcwi iu tlic remarks made about 

the first two of these crops. Good roin seems the only reme^’ for 
it, or iftf rri and aix? also diseases of cane and ait? 

caused, the firot by a reddish insicct, and the latter by a groyi^» 
yellow catoi'pillar. HihtM is a green or grey catorpillBr which 
attacks maize, tobacco and gram, piincijinlly the latter. It gets 
inside the grom pods and eats Uie groin. 5'olvr is ^ said to lie a 
disease of cotton and tobacco, and to Ih* the same assKJitff as regards 
the one, and li'hi as regards tlie other, ^Ir. Purser believes foka. to 
l>e simply a kind of giiisahopper. Sulai is a Tcddish cuterptHar 
from which tobacco smSons. f ^'Acrd is a disease of maize and 
tolaicco, and is known also a*? unh'a in respect of the latter. The 
roots dry up and tie plant withers away. I’ho cause is not knowii. 
These diseases ai'e all probably more or less preventable ; and culti* 
vation in the distiict is too good to allow croinJ to suffer much frona 
them. But tliore aro many other calamities to which orop.s are 
exposed from widcii no cait? on llio part of the farmer can jjreserve 
loriot them. Frost {paid or chieily injures cane, rendering ciystal- 

dnJ' bzation almost impossible. It iilso docs linrm to late cotton,^ tuid. 

wAthfr. maize, tobacco, nn<l sometimes to ’wli<.*at. Hailstomis (jfi/Td u/iia,) 
are mostly to be di ended for tobacco, but they 01*0 capable of destroy¬ 
ing any crop in their truck, vrhich is fortunately generally a narrow 
one. They occur mostly nlioiit Miirch and April. Heavy I’ain is 
very injuiious to mid, if net followed by early sninshine, causes 
c/r/in7* to turn yellow nnd to rom'iin stunted. This disease is known 
ii9 Scift. KhihjI is iwit, and Is cimscd liy coiitinnous wet or damp 
weather without siinsUiuc early lUo year. TTic people soy the 
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d]$eaiso is caused bj a small yellow insect, ]»it it baa been established 
at home that rust is due to an attnospberic stroke. The leases of 
tl^ plants sfFectod tum yellow, anti the groiii either does not form 
at all or is stunted. Bright strong sunshine does much towai-de 
remedying the injury done by A^unjiri. Heavy wind-storms, especially 
if accompimied by rain, are apt to injuit^ cotton when in flower, and 
lay crops, principally wheat and maize. ITie latter is egpetjially 
liable to suffer flora tbe gales, called .!//«/, with which the raina 
usually oouchtde. Tlie mythological aspect of Afffit is o.'thibited at 
page 125 of the LudhiiiiiH Settiement Report. Bullv is a west wind 
wlucli blows sometimes at the end of February or beginning of 
March, and causes gi’am t o diy up and the giuiu to shrivel in the 
pods, Wlient is al»v said to be affected ; but gram is the only crop 
about which compkiius are coromon. Lightning ({vikk) is kid to 
cause the ftowera to fall off, and, of course; there is in consequence 
no produce. AU conapicnously flowenug plante seem liable to suffer 
in tW way, but. gram and tmmr are most affected. Finally ehurri 
suffers occiisioniilly from want of rain The plant withers and 
l^ecomes so poisonous that fi^iiently cattle eating it die (See 
than jab Record for 1869. Selections from the Recoi'ds of the Office 
of the Financial Commissioner, No. XXIO), Besides these diseases 
due to ititemal parasites and calamities depending on tlie weather, 
crops suffer from e-xternal euejuies, among whom, perhaps, 
ought to be i-cckoned. Pigs do great mischief to maiKc, wheat and 
other crops near the Sutlej. Rats are sufficiently troublesome, 
nibbling at the foot of cane-stalks and other plants till they fall; but 
they are not a serions plaj^. Far more injurioos are white-ants 
which do much uAschief to crops in diy sea sons, especially 
in the spring. VarioiLS kinds of Itirds—crows, spanows, Hh/ar, and 
Others—necessitate a good deal of watching to prevent tliem appix>- 
priating too great a share of the crops, Locusts (fiAw, tidd i and 
fold) are fortunately rarely seen. 

There is practicaUy no room for the extension of cultivation in 
the D^trict. A referonco to Table 18 will show that in the years 
1885 1902 the area *♦ available for cnltivation and not yet cuitiva- 
tod” haa,exeludingthevery small area of Government waste, sbrnnk 
from 90,625 to 68,520 acres, or leas then one-twelfth of the total 
area of the District. The greater part of this consists of sand-hills or 
other waste land, little or which has the least chance of beini? 
brought under cultivation; and the gioat economio problem of the 
District now is the iucronsing pi^rare of the popuktiou on a 
oountiy whoso powera of production have practically reached their 
limits. 

On the whole, the a^culture of the District is in a thoroughly 
sound condition and is <My improving. The agricultarist thoroughly 
understands the value of manures, uses them with much di^ 
critnination, and siipplemcnte them with an untiring and practised 
industiy. He Ls well acquainted with the advantage of rotation of 
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CHAP.ir.A. cl•ops^ and on bmnl lines acts up to 

former ; thus he will frrow barley instead of wheat, if i>e wia^ 
to spare his miiiste-land. He underetands the ® 

seed. All his knowledge may bo empmcal, and he may not ^aWe 
to explain scientifically why he adopts any partieular 
But this is practically of little consetiuence ^as long as the result 
ia satisfactory, mt it is so, is sho^i by the fact that there i^o 
xxAiTiBtiuD f^son to believe the soil has at all detcnonited. So ou , u^ 

(rated land that has been cultivated some years does not proauoe 
S much as it did when first breken up ; but it has r^ched a 
stage of fair productiveness below which it no loii^i sinks, _ ^ 
agncultural implements are rude but ^ey are^wtiy^cho«p, ^sdy 
made, and easily kept in repoii-. The agricultunst is fond of 
diking in the old paths, and voiy rightly, as tlm e^PenouM of 
generations has shown them to be safe ; he js cautious, as a mau of 
tmall means should be, who considers il his first dutj' to m 
Government i-eveuue ; but ho has a keen eye for what he consider 
his own advantage, and will readily adopt any improvement once 
be is satisfied It pays and is not op^sed to his iieligioua beliefs. 

Mr. Purser observed in 1885 that for the purpose of building 
TaW*»o/ y,aj^4.pa„ceaw'ere not taken from Government to any gi-eat 
• extent. »The people," ho says, *; pi-efer to go, when 

needed, to the moiiov-lender, though he charges much higher 
interest than Government does. Tho u^al reasons are g^veu for 
this unpopularity of Government aid : tho delay and formalities that 
have to to pat up with tofore a loan can to got; tto early date at 
which repayment has to begin; and the strictness m recovenng 
instalmentsVe, whether the s&ison is good or bad. It is, 
a matter for oonsideratiou whether there is ai^ obj^ in judging 
people of JullunduT to apply for advances. Exjwnouce hm 
K thev are quite olLve to the advantage of extending imgation, 
and that thoy have the means to do so. Under these circuinstaiiws, 
it miffht to totter to reserve the limited grant for advances for other 
Distnets, lass enlightened and irith loss resourees. Sofvr however 
this reluctance lias ki gely disappeared and the people are very 
ready to apply for loans under the Laud Improvement Jjoai« Aci, 
whicli are as a rule faithfully applied to the objeots for which they 
are intended and fairly punctually repaid. But little usse is made of 
the Agriculturists Loans Act. During tho five years ending fcepfora- 
tor 1901 a total of Bs, 35,543 was advanced under the Land 
improvement Loans Act aud its. 5,200 under the Agriculturists 
Loans Act. 

iccmtHDic Tliere is a great deal of debt, but comparatively little of it is 

.if hopeless kind. The tracts most involved are the west of tho 

duUundur Tabsil, and the villages about Ndrinahul and some other 
f towns. But very embarrassed estates will to found nil oyer the 
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Disti-ict. Pui^r’s Settlement Beporti page 70, gives by talifiils the chamLA. 

registered aides and raortgnges of land fbr the three deCRdes betivaoii AgneoltDre 

1851 and 1881. According to his figures the registered sales iiad^ in 

1381 li mounted to Rs, 22,89,578 and the mortgages to Ks. 4b,53,852, MaditJca *f 

and the ontatniiding moi-tgage debt to Rs. 31,77,617, 'L’he nominal 

proceeds of all the registered sales for thirty years vniu thus in 1881 

about equal to the revenue of tho District for a year and*a-ha]f, and 

the outstanding mortgage debt to 2^ years’ revenue. The total ai^ea 

sold 41,067 acres, and the tobd area found mortgaged, Ijy 

registei'ed derf or otherwise, at meaHuremonts was 63,177 acres, or 

9J per cent, of the cultivated area of the District, According to Mr, 

Purser's figures the noticeable feature even then was the pregiesaivo 
increase in transactions, and if the regustration figum are to Im 
trusted this rete of increnso has boon more than maintained. In the 
twentj-'yeai's onding with Septemhor 1901 the nominal saleraonoy is 
Rs. 1,83,32,457 and mortgage money Bs, 1,00,38,836, The totivl 
cultivate aiw under non-fnictnaiY mortgage was however in 
1901*02 only 81,413 acres or 11*7 per cent, of tho cultivated areu,n 
very moderate increase, and one that gives a far more tinstworthy 
criterion of the indebtedness of the District thau the figm-ea of sale 
and mortgage money which are notoriously inflated in older to 
defeat pre*emption, 

Speaking of the cause of indebtedness Mr. Purser remarks :■— 

” This seems due not to the impoverished condition of the people, 
though in some instances it is due to this cause, but rather to the 
increased value of land which has given the sfiamindilr greater 
facilities for bon'owing improving the security ho has to offer. 

Under Sikh rule the agriculturist had to pay away all the produce of 
his land tliat remained over after defraying the cost of cultivation. 

It was, therefore, practically impossible for him to bon-ow on the 
security of his land. Tho Engliah Government introduced a fixed 
cash assessment. At first, owing to a fall in prices, and prebably 
also to political mistrust, tW value of land wea but small. But when 
the Mutiny had been suppressed, and ivhen the extension of roads 
and railways, by opening new markets, had raised prices, mistrust 
ceased, and the farmers bad handsome balances left after paying the 
revenue and providing for tho necessary expenses of cultivation. 

The moncy-lendinig classes became glad to make advances on the 
security of land, while many of the peasantry, ignorant of the real 
value of money* and unable to judge the futui'e disastroas conse* 

a uencos of debt, Tvere equally glad to borrovr. It is no wonder 
hen tiiat debts mcreaaed with the value of land. Indeed what is 
astoniahiiig Is that they did not increase more ; and it speaks well 
for the sound sense of the mass of the people that they dia not yield 
to temptation. In some cases debts have undoubtedly been incun'ed 
on account of poverty due to death, sickness, and calamities of 
season. In other cases it is difficult to make out the real cause of 
debt. There is no reason why the TiUages about Nirmahal aboold 
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so inrolved. Tbe reaBon usually f&veo. ia that the women, wte 

iaf ;k loTofSt 

for these tribes They ai’e giving \ip their old ways, and in no very 

\t h’ii-A lit all times to keep their heads above wtitor. If the season 
is bad or prices full much, or any sudden cahimity occurs, s^h mw 
L C^emfelmed and have no chance of r^ervng thei^lves. It 

must alwavs be remembered that it is <>^7 Wafited bv a 

surulna piiduce to dispose of that the agncultunat is lienofit^ by » 
ri^iu prices; and as popuJation incieases, and holihngs are ^vi^, 
^snrjlns .its less a^'less. At the ^me time, the 
articles that the farmer has to buy, notoWy cattle m ^ ^ 

Increases. It is then obvious that, it by no moans 

liccanso prices have risen 50 per cent, the farmer has Rs. _ _ m ^ 

pSSwhen he had iU. 20 before. ^ 

litigation. Liuge sums ofmon^ are acinandered m figh g 
the^most trnmpery cases frem the lowest to the highest Co . 
In many of tiiSi csises all the people want is a hikm Mej) 
way or the other, and both imi-ties would lie only ^ glad i£ the 
huhn were finid. But as long as they can appeal, it is a pomt of 
hoSnr not to admit defeat, if by any menna 

dXy. They do «. nddiog ou «» ^ 

cencel the old bond nnd take a fresh bond for the 
^odure repeated at intervals of three years, vei? 
debt up to an amonnt which ibe debtor is unable 
Short periods of limitation must inoreaeo the 

connected trili debt, each an the eo« of • 

and must also oblige the creditor to lie more stnet muh toa debtor , 
but, though the zamuiddrs ought to know where the ^hw pm^®, 
it is not clear how the amount of debt can be aff^ted by o 
or toe period in trhich dbbts may be recoeerri. 
will make up his accounts, add on compomid intei^ and open a 
new account at the customary dates quite ^respective of the Law cd 
Limitation- H the debtor does not see fit to appear, « ^ 

.ue him in the CivU Court will generally ensure his attendance 

at the feenidTa ** shop.” 
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WLen flccounts are made up o deduction is usually allowed, 
TLia is called chot. Tlio nmount is the result of bai'gamiupr. but 
the allowance is an act of grace on the part of the creditor. If the 
c'* debtor has forced the creditor to sue, or has dokyed settling, or if 
he has been charged low interest, he cannot expect any cAot. Often 
respectable outsiders are culled in to mediate and fix the amount. 
Interest is sometimes chai'ged by the month, and then tho rate is 
usually 2 per cent., or 24 per cent, per annum. But the more 
common method Is to charge two unuas in the rupee for each 
harvest. This is known as sirav and comes to 25 per cent, for the 
year. There is much uncekainty as to what months are included 
in each harvest; but the spnng Iiarvest seems to include the first 
six mouths of the yeur Mitgh to lldr, and tlie autumn haiwest the 
six months from JSVjmi to PoA. The system works thus j a man 
borrows in the first six months Ks, 9G and repays Es. 72. When 
the balance is struck, he is debited with Es. 24 + Rs. 0 interest, 
and Rs. SO ai^ entered in a itew account. Tiie same interest is 
charged w'hether he has borrowed in the first month of the half- 
^ year or in the kst. Sometimes the transactions are entirely in kind. 
In one instance a man borrowed 12 wicras of grain. In timqe years 
he hnd to give 86 jnan^, which the creditor Ixmght at his own price. 
Tlie account was made up in this way ; —duo 12 on which 

interest was charged at 25 percent, each iwinrest, for four hanTOSts. 
Then a new account was struck in which 24 mans wore sliown 
as due (12 + 12 interest), and on this interest, at the same mte, in 
two harvests came to 12 mans more. In some cases a commission is 
charged for a loan, and added on to the amount actually advanced. 
This is known as karda. Thus Hs. 5 mil be advanced and the 
debtor be charged with Bs. 5-5. Most mouey-leuders are also dealers 
in produce, and tlie debtor is bound to sell his produce to his mouey- 
leuder, who credits him with a sum below its market value. If 
the debtor sells his goods elsewhere, the creditor charges him for 
the loss the creditor is supposed to have sustained by being 
I excluded from the bargain, ouch a charge is called sej'shdlti, and 
^ usually amounts to one anna in the rupee or a standard air per 
■ rupee. Thus, if a debtor sells cone-jdee for Rs. 100 to an outsider, 
hb creditor will debit him wntb Ra, 6-4, or charge 100 standard 
»ir$ against him. When land b mortgage^ possession follows 
as a Tide. The mortgagee generally puts in tho mortgagor as 
tenant, and takes rent from him at the usual rates paid by 
non-hereditary teuuuts. The rent is set against the interest, and 
when the principal b repaid, the land is leleased from the following 
harvest. Mortgages are not seldom redeemed. But tliia is usually 
effected cither by sale of part of the land, or by a re-mortgage at a 
higher sum to a new mortgagee. Village money-lenders usually 
keep only one account book, the Lekhd tnihit in which each debtor’s 
account IB entered separately, item by item, as traneiictious occui', 

I Some keep in addition a liomr hiki in which all cash tmusactions 

^ are shown in the order m which they occur and are totalled each 
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CHAP ILA- daT. A fiimUar book for receipts and diBbursements of produce 
Aeri^tuTe is*sometimes kept, and in rare cases there may be a 

m wliicU nil transactiong in cash and kind ait> entered just as thcj 
wifrli’o... occur, llie books are n'l-itten in the Lands character and can 
“ often not be mad by the writer, are genoinJly unreadable by any 
one but him and in all cases are as difficult to deci]>hor as hierogly¬ 
phics. They are also full of antiquated and technical terms which 
ordinatT mortals do not undorstand. Fortunately the vocabulary 
of account books is limited, and a list of the uncouth nords is 
easily made. ITiough the amount of debt in this Distiict is 
likely to incroaaeand it may increase considerably before it need be a 
subjwt of anxiety, if the District is considered as a whole; 
though as regards special tracts and special classes it may requite 
careful cousideration at an eariior date, 

coMamption The total consumption of f otHl-grains by the population of the Djs^ 

orfood^gnini_ _--— tl'ict fls estimated in ld78 

for the purposes of the 
Famine Heport is shown 
iti maunds in the margin. 
The figuvea are baEed 
upon an estimated popu¬ 
lation of 794,764 souls. 
On the other hand,the ave¬ 
rage consiunption per head 
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is beUeved to have been over-estimated. (By Mr, Piiraer the quan¬ 
tity of grain needed for each person annually was taken aa 7 
This included seed-grain, wastage and feed of cattle). In the 
District Census Report for 1881, the Deputy Commissioner 
wrote:—“To feed the population of the District, 6,316,440 mannds 
of grain of all hinds are required; the total outturn of an average 
year’s crop throughout the District may Iw estimated at a rough 
calculation as 7,589,305 maunds of grain, or more than sufficient 
for the wants of the inhabitants.” Mi’. Purser, however, as Settle¬ 
ment Officer (1880-85), considered that almost the entire grain, 
vegetiihles and cotton produced in the District were retiuived to 
feed and clothe its population. The District receives large Fums 
remitted through the Post Office from eroigifint settlers on the 
Chenab and other canals, from AustifiHa and from persons in 
civil and military employ under Government. 

people are loud in their complaintvS of the enormous 
well Pittie. expense they are put to in buying plough-cattle. Looking at 
the above figures, tbora certainly seems teaEon to belie\'® that these 
complaints are based on a substantial amomit of fact, for there 
ora 241,000 bullocks to 138,000 cows, and ns there is no export 
sale of cows it would Feem as if alwut 100,000 bullocks had to be 
imported; or taking the average life of a bullock as eleven yarn’s, 
upwards of 9,000 bullocks have to bo bought from the ouLside 
every year. Tlus is a roi^h calculation, and probably under- 
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estimates fche foreign importation ; bnt it is voiy doubtful whether 
the District liss to bu^ elsewhere more than 10,000 bitl locks per 
annum. These are obtained mostly at the Amritsar, Hissnr and 
SirKi faii-s, and in PatiAIa and the Ferozepore District, date fiom 
the south of the Sutlej bring oattle for sale. They aro known as 
Diwtinaj it is said because, if not paid when tho instalments fall 
due, they behave es violently as a sect of Fakirs of tlnit name, 
who used to go about ejrtorting money from the people. (See 
Consus Report of 1881, paragraph 522). A yoke of bullocks fit 
to work at a rope-end-bucket well costs from iis. 70 to Rs. 100, 
while for the Persian-wheel, Rs. 50 will buy a sufficiently good pair. 
The plough-cattle of the Bet are very inferior, as they have uo 
work to do at wells, and the soil being easily worked, ploughing 
does not requiiv much strength, while at the cane-mills three 
yoke of oxen can lie employed if two are not enough. The strongest 
bullocks are needed in the Dhak of Nawashahr, whoro tho soil is 
very stiff, and the rope and bucket ai^e in general use. The deep 
weUs of Phillaur, too, retiuire good cattle. Bullocks ai-o made so 
when between three or four years old, in the usual country 
fashion. They are put regularly to work when four years old and 
go on working til] eleven years of age. The people of Nuwashahi* 
say the hard work at the wells and sujpr-milb kills off their 
bullocks very fast, and they speak with apparent envy of tho 
happy condition of the Hosbillrpur people, whoso cattle have a 
long and easy life. The foreign cattle are said to be very inferior 
in staying powers to the local breed, os they suffer much from want 
of the natural food-grass to which they iiave been accustom^. 

Buffali^s ore Ittigely used in agi'icultiiral work, but are cousl- 
dered veiy inferior to bullocks. An avenge male buffalo fit for 
work costs about Rs. 20 to Rs. 25. They are put to work when 
three years old. They are said to suffer much flora heat, and live 
only about nine years. The young male buffaloes are sold when 
not needed for work, and besides they are ueglected, and so the 
mortally is considorablo among them, and thus the number of 
males is far below that of cow-buffaloca. 

The milch-cattle arc in no way remarkable. Piisturege Is 
scanty, and naturally they do not flourish. An ordiimrj cow of a 
villa^r will give, when in average milk, uhont 2| sere mid a 
buffalo 5 6h‘s per day ; cows begin to oalve when four years old, and 
give four or five calves, at intervals of eighteen months. Bufibloes 
have their first calf a little later thau cows, and have four or five 
moio at similar intervals. It will be noted that, while tiie number 
of u^ch-buffaloes is much larger than that of males, bullocks arc 
far in excess of cows. It is not clear what determines whether 
a village should keep cows or buffaloes. The general principle 
would seem to be that the latter predominate whore water is abun¬ 
dant, but there are many exceptions. There is one cow or buffalo 
that has calved to every nino peraons. This does not allow much 
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milk to eack. Milking takes place jt morning and 

btter milking giving al^ut ono-tiuid mom 

The moniiiig milk is left in n visaei to simi^r all - . ^ 

slow fire. The evening milk is heated nearly to l»ikng ^ , .. 

miJod ^ith the moT^ing’s milk, A little curd being ad^. the 
Tvbolo is allowed to stand till nest morning, when it la churned. 

The butter is little used as each, but is I 

fihi is sold, or retained for household n^. The J* 

consumed in the family. Little milk is drunk, and that only by 

children. 

There was in 1898 n Hissfir bull 

places :-'-JuUtmdnr, Kartarpur, Larokar, Tiakodar, Sbahkot. Biib. 

Bilgat, Eahon, Eaipur. 

The fodder-CTODs have been noticed in some detail (on PP.J®o-7) 
and oidy a short account of the food of cattle wnU be needed here. 
Etoing Wa, Uh and Hdr tm.ddle of Aprd to mddle of 
thebraken strew of wheat is their 

and gram strew may also 1^0 KZn tbk rthe 

are little grown. Smji is occasionally stored, and when ^ 

case, it IS given to cattle during these months. 

two months^the height of the rainy season, there is plenty of 
in uncultivated plots and in Belda lying fallow. Tins is 
also dog up and brought home for the cattle, month, gi^ 

c/tar)‘* (gi-eot millet) alone, or mixed with moth and miiiiif, comes 
in and applies food for nearly two months. 

October, the cAorrf left is cut down and stacked, and for 

four months it forma the principal food, l>eing supplemen^ by 

maiste-stolks and, as soon as cane-emshing begins, about the ciid 

ofKoT™.to.bytl,o«™wofthe 

brotonslw. airing Febmary and JUmh, ^n 

as mrtar, aiiy.' and Him are ant dawn aa nssded, and ^an to 

cattle in the eamo way as the cane-tops were previously. 
of graan whaat an<f barlay. ao common .n a>ma “< *« 

country, is extremely rare except near big to^nis. If ^ _ 

bold off, the people are put to great streits to fe^ thoir > 
sngarcaio ia out for ^ pmpoto but H ia a foddm^nd 

not anit for on, length of time; the leevca of the rfte trw (Befro 
fronrfofffl) are extensively tiaeil on such occtisionse lortonately they 
■ilo not occur often, for tlie lot of the cattle is then moat meknoholy. 
Instead of obtaining a couplo of montlui* rest, tliey liavn to ^ on 
working at the wellfl in the oxtrenie snnuner-heiitj. and nottung 
to eat but dry stmW| and not enough of that, ^tU^nie cane 
which does not suit them; they soon liegin to break down, and 
many of thorn die. In 1883, this state of things occurred, am 
affoi'dod on opportunity .of proving how far the district k pro^tw 
by its wells. There k no record of a total failure of the rams lu 
Jnllundur, but if such a calamity should ever happen, the wells wm 
not save 1die countiy from ruior The country k so fully cultivated 
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that little ground for gm^iug ia now left, eJccept along the Sutlej, CEap^U.*. 
and in placea, near the Bofn* Large numbers of cattle come from some ipicnltiii^ 
distance to these favoured spots, and considerable surufl are earned as 
grazing^foes by the owners of the lund^ It should be noted that, all 
t^ugh the year broken straw is given, and tlus fodder detailed 
above is in addition to it. 


When cows and biiffaloes are about to calve, and when they are 
in milk, they often get grain, boiled cotton seed and oil cakej but 
the amount depends on the owner* s means, and nothing certain can 
be said about the quantity. Cattle sent out to gi^aze are genendly 
looked after by some young or crippled member of the family. 

There are, however, common herds, who get certain doles 

of straw and grain from the agriciilturista at harvest^ and from non- 
agriculturists, in turn. Every village has one or more stud-bulls, 
that wander about os they see fit, 

Catfle are subject to numemni diseases, conoerning which little at 

aoourate infonnation can be got from the people- The most com- 4 ^ 10 , 

mon are rom, and (jdlfjhotu* is ordinary foot-and-mouth 

diseosOi and is very infections (Aatoai), though rarely fatal, Thu 
usual remedies are to drive the ufflictw animal about in hot sand or 
to put lime on the feet, the object in both cases l^lng to kiU the 
worms. But incantation by a Fakir or Bnihiuan is also practis^ ; 
the operator is a professiouHl sorcerer, and apriiikles the cattle mth 
milk and water, fumigiitea them with (BallLum), ^and writes 

obarms to be hung over the roi^ they pass* Sjuch charms 

always exist at the gateways of villages, but on occasions of 
epidemics extra charms are brought into use, also called Audi, 

(which seems to mean pain geiiemlly), is dysentery.^ It occurs 
generally in the rains, less in the cold weather* It is said to be 
infectious and very deadly, tho animal generally dying in a few days, 

(Fc^mculiim vulgare) and (pulses) are given, and the 

mouth is washed* 

Golffh^tu is a very deadly diseasei scarcely any animal attacked 
escaping- The characteristic symptom is a swelling in the throat. 

No special cause of this malady is known* Bleeding is sometimes 
tried or breeding the neck. Other diseases of cattle are rare* 

Amui^ thqni uuy be mentioned ciyw, which seems some sort of d 

pamlysi.?* The animal suddenly drops, T^e remedy is for some one 
to strip himself and to walk round the patient, with some burning 
straw or cane-fibre, &c., in his hand* This dis^raae is attributed to 
fqi nnimflly called ogi or paasiug over tho victim* ^o on© has 
seen this baneful creature, and so it camiot be described -SiikhlUa 
is peculiar to kme and seems some sort of cold; so does pitmi^un or 
plitphri and probably fukd^ which attacks only buffaloes. It is attri¬ 
buted to lying down in heated water about tue middle of tho raiuB* 

I Bat ^ g-mi*, July, mh No- Trlie*fl tta ^ ti nid to b* tbo 
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The buBelo ie 

llrieelnr. by esreUie^ on “i J, The root of * ( Wytlmnii. 

gomeTT. hnt« Md to IK ro j ^ ^ ,, tj 

somnifera) ifi admimater^ wii; factor U\<d thti sick 

uddor and gukd^t, of the foot; jAwlo- , ^ dotrn in 

cow or bullock (for it attacks only themj. msista on IJ mg aown 

cold water. Tbe remedy is a jackal mude mto soup. 

sbMp md steep are steared about the end of seU 

f>f Sootember, The outturn of wool is If lbs. which wiu ^ 
PTBiT, i, SI, end of boptemwr, ^ courtly 

ter s 

of the hair. The mUk is partly oonaumod at homo and partly sow 

Horaee are not numei-one. and many of those »» 
bettor a^nh^^«- nXioioy in .inantilT 

rt£S?s’a» isa: k":‘s,s 

S£Sai-i'^s?Ti.-3-4;x 

^mentioned. There is an Impenal BtalUon at Xawashuhi, an 0110 
belonging to the District Board at JuUundur. 

,,..1.. „s Poniss arokopt for carriage and riding, nnd mnlcs principaUy 
by Eumhai'a and earners, 

t^L noTikevs belong usually to brick-makers and pottors. They 

and am also employed in can^’mg 
fuel to mo Kuns^ ^ ^wahv^v and Nawashatr 

SS^^t jTSnr, 4 (»■: mule brooding. ™ 

the bill atations, 

Ajs a rule, Chihli and ChamiSi-s are entitled to tho skin^f 

anin^ that die n uatcal death, tat not rf, K 

Thft skins of the latter are retained by their owners, Chuhras tnko 
Si kinds of dead cattle, but Chamam will not take horses, mules o 
asses. The Chtihru gets the skins of very youug calves too , 

The Busehra cattle fair is held at JuUundur in October, It is 

not of much importance. Prizes arc giYcn from Local Funds. 
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There are thi'eo Vetemaiy Assistants in tho District, 

Thei-e is a Veterinary Dispenaiiry at Jnllimdui', hut it is merely 
a buDding to which cattle and horses are brought for treatment by 
the Veterinary Assistant, and the returns do not distinguish between 
cases so treated and those treated iy him when on tour. The dis¬ 
tribution of Iinperhvl and District Board stallions is giTen in Table 23, 

Irrigation is almost entirely from wells. There are no canals, 
perennial or inundation, in any part of the Distinct. Nor is it cns- 
tomuiy for the people to dig small watev-coui'ses from the Sutlej or 
Befn for agncultural purposes. Wells are of thiee kinds. To begin 
with the most insignificiiut: the ShinffH, or dfieniii is a lerer-well 
consisting of a shallow hole in the ground, sometimes lined with 
bands of sdrr ginss, cotton-stalks, tamaiisk {fikhi) twigs, or cane- 
fibre, to keep the sides from falling in. A few feet off is a fulcrum, 
built of mud oi- eli^e a forked brauch of a tree. To thu top of the 
fnlcitun a long wooden lever is attached, with vertical action. At 
the tmd furthest from the pit the lever is weighted with a heavy 
lump of sun-baked mud. To the near eud is attach^ a small earthen 
pot, by a TOpe just long enough to allow it to dip into the water at 
the bottom of the well. When not at work, the far end of the lever 
is kept on the gi ound by the attached weight. Wlien the well is at 
work, a man stands near the mouth of the well and pulls down the 
near end of tho lever, till the pot dips into the water. Ha then lets 
go, and tho weight at tlie oUior end supplies enough povrer to raise 
the pot to the top of the hole, where it is emptied into a shallow 
depression, whence the water is conducted by a small channel to tho 
land to bo inigated. A well of this sort can water about two-thirds 
of an acre, and on occount of its small irrigating capaci^ ia quite 
unfit for extensive cultivation, as it is far from economical. It is 
very little used, and is found na a permpent means of irrigation 
only'ill the immediate vicinity of Ipge vdlagEg or towns, where 
small plots arc very highly cultivated as market garfens. Asa 
temporary means, it is chiefly seen in tiacta where artificial irriga¬ 
tion is nsually not needed, such as^e &frwal. In seasons of drought, 
hundreds of lever-wells are run up, and the area irrigated by them 
all taken together is by no means despicable ; the cf : t of erecting 
them is trifling, and the men may as well work them as sit looking 
out for the rain. The depth of dhhtglis varies very much, but is 
rarely more than twenty feet to the water, and this only when the 
well 13 permanent, In tho case of temporaiy levei^wells, the depth is 
only a few feet, as water is always close to the surface in places 
where artificial irrigation can ordinarily be dispensed with. The 
total area rotumed as irrigated by lever-wells at measurements was 
only 190 aoi'os. Iheio was p'obably at least five times that in 
ise3.a4, 

Wells worked by Imllock-power ore invariably lined with bricks 
set in mud or mortar.* Unlined wells are practically unknown. The 
power is applied in two wavs. In the whole of Nawashohr and in 
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CH^IA* uplandfi of Pliillaor (irith very ®^]^^ol^Kal£odar and a 
AjricnltaTB west<)» and in a few wlkgea_ in Tniinufinr the bucket and rope 
i" *ElMwlio« tlieir pltice >» >7 

SS!?"S; iJSici^^nd-bucket^lU briok t^gh a 

Edit c?r E, tl« well. ...d » .tout pulfey . ftu 

grEJiAsSJs^ 

by iU uwu wdght i uto the tsutor. ^ bon '^lo '^dk 

dZ “r &Ee( P'bbHm fc buc^tjo d^ 

r”d ‘ig"^. ts»^- f r r M 

rattuohed to llo yoke, oud Ihuo 

:t.rwXb‘od'*t^ oudZ pt 

fiZ' K«»r ^ s z fi-of 

the bucket and unotber in the field as Iwfore, ^ ^ 

tliB samfl field. TVelk 'mth three or four buckets are iouu » 

they are very rare indeed. Double-wells ^ a^b* 

s.feS‘-s ”S 

oontinuouflly at work. 

The Persian-wheel is too well-known to ne^ so 

Compai^ with tie rope-and-bucket system, a ^ 

conipartd J advantages that it is difficult to see, in many ®®“ ’ . 

SSt.'.?.”: "ornot topptol it. rivd. No douw its tasting XuZfiitE- 

.11 but bv no means bo much less as is often ^p^^sed. ^ cattle. 

'“■•'" daap,-tha mpa-and-buckat nartbod ™k« Is^.ioiuauib o^oot. 

But up to 26or 30 foot, iio Poiaiuu-wbwl ■» “T'- „ 

advantages are the following ;—There is less st 
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^ter 13 gradually withdrin™ aud not in one great moss, and so 
^ ooustnictooii of the well ntjed not be so solid aa that ofrope^and- 
buck^ weUa. At the latter, men are occasionally killed or injured 
by too rope breaking, and stiiking them when the charged bncket 
fails tockinto the well. Tliere is no such danger at a Persian-wheel. 
^ there is no huckot to bo attended to, one man less is wanted at 
tbo well; and while any old man, or woman, or little child can, fram 
s^t, drive the hu Hooks at the Poi'sian-v^cel, a stout man or 
Stordy boy la reciuined to drive them up and down the inclined 
nlone. Veiy mfeiior cattle will do, as tlio work is light and con- 
nnuous, not iwjttiiing violent efforts at inteiwak, A pnir of bullocks 
fit to work at a rope-and-lmokot well ivill cost at least half as much 
again as a pair suitable for a Persian*wheel This implies also a 
sai^g itt f^der. And the bullocks last longer, as the work is not 
so trying, Ao doubt, the wood*work is moro expensive, but it lasts 
ajoiigtiine. i be cost of the earthen jTOts in one caso k met by 
tbo cost of the leathern bucket in the other. The rape in the latter 
oaso w made of mnn (false-hemp), which bus to Iw specWly grown 
pu^KihCf the endless iMiud of the Persian-wl^l is made of 
rane-fibro after cmsbiiig, which would othonvise Ix^ of no use. 
However, tbo roix*-aiid-bucket wells must have their advantages, or 
elso the ssammdilrg isrouJd Tory souii give them up* 


i is found in the Phillanr B^t aud in the twi 

WGstom r^sfls, where the sod is sandy, and water is near th 
^ms to be that, there is no stratum onwhid 
the cyhnder of the vreU could rest, sufficiently strong to bear it 
weight '^thont ^ipport fi-om the sand kdow the stratum. Th 
action of toe well is to withdraw this sand, and thus to form a hollov 
space under the well ; and the greater the qnantily of wate 
suddenly vrjtlidrtuvii, tlie greater the influx of sand from undernoatl 

consciiuently, the greater the hoUot 
ropeT^'^f^'hocket, the disturJianee is gr^t: bn 
with the I ersttin-wrheel little water is withdrawn at anv one moment 
'S’® ,di^*turbance, ami little itidinugbt of sand 
JhHl^^s are simply Persmn-wheels, without the well, er^ted on th, 

toS limited ii 

depicasion just north of the town of NdrmjOml 

SaoS^llirySSr byjMH,-, ,r«,at8ctlIem™lQn),988Kwa 


is T irrigating is by the basket (ehfiffu), ‘ 

^xtensivcly pmctised, but uot pennanentlv, as the wntoi* sm 

S by tho’basket on the fiSi 

season? If ^i“> Nawiishahr, espcckll 

^na of drought. Pools and nouAs are dmined of their watet 

^u as ^ible by thw methoT It is also used as an auxiliiS 
tbp when the field to be irrigated is above Idle lovei 

the water course leading from the well. Two 1^^103 are attSe< 
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cK«,«x «,ch of «o ,a« of 

SLnurb?a« ’So.oetim«use»od 

takoB out 1^ Uw P ^ ^ ^ l>“'"V ? 

of owo mil n ^ tbo iruw ^ ^ ^a_ 

the exact area cannot Iw giTcn. * 


h 


SiUtlttCiOf 

irellM. 

pMntr^ 4, 13- 


>-tW WKLLl COM- 
iTMtlCniP, 


Tabiil. 


Rq>vlfcd 


Tl . pol^lariiy or w °”'r ~ 

tte Regular and Bovifiod Sottlo- 
meuts increased at an iivei'ago 
rate of 2,000 acres annually and 

from 18S5-1U01.02 at tbo rate 

of 4,&00 annually, A detaU(» 
statement of this new shells sai^, 
‘arranged as far as possible m de¬ 
cades; and of old wells that biye 

l>oco:ne unscn'ieoablc, is givew in 
Purser’s Hettlemout Ke^ii; a 
mimmary svitb the new wells sunk 
the margin. Up to 1881-1^662, 
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since tbo scttloniont is given ui tne ma^m. ';*|i lu, mmonor to 
Nakodar beads the Kst, having a a 

tb it of Jttllnndur, and the cost of constmcting and P b 

welU in tbia Distdet are shown as they existed at the Kcviseo 
Settlement;— 
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Til© diffcrencR Ixitweeu tbe dopth to the WRter m NttwagluUir Rnd 
Pbilliiur is piobubly slightly exn^emtecl. But tbe PhillauT depth 
does not seem excesaive. Mi', Purser Jiimself found it 34 feet in u 
well tliiit bad not Iwen woikiTig for some time. The figni-es in 
brackets represent npproxinmtely the Tahstl average deptb. It ia 
hardly 11 ocesaniy to say that wells could not be constmctcd for the 
sums hero stnteil, if all klx>ur and matoriaUi Imd to lie jmid for. 
Xotbmg baa been said ns to the number of cattle letjuired to work 
n wcU, and indeed nothing definite oan lie said on the subject. The 
number depends on the strength of the cattle„ the area attached to 
the well, and tlie goodness of the spring. Again it is not usual for 
n a^ell to bo owned or worked by one man. But it is t^ied by 
numerous sbare-Uoldei's, who have also shares in other wells. Each 
man has hw own cattlej and so the number of yokes at a well may 
bo enormous. Wolfe are not worked day and night. In the cold 
season they are worked only in tlie diiy time. If they tire worked 
put of the night in tho hot weather, they lemam idlo part of the 
day. Pour yokes of bullocks are usually considered tiecessaiy for 
a well, and this seems fair, if the working houis are considered. 

The extension of welJ-irngation is hampei'od chiefly By the 
difficulty of securing an area sufficiently large to find tho well full 
work. It is but inroly that an enterprising man willing to sink a 
well has enough land of his own for this piir|Xiae ; he )ms con¬ 
sequently eitlier to look out for pntners who have fend near whoTO 
he pur{»scs budding, or to acquire such lnud by exchange. Either 
course is often attended mth great difikailties ;*i'nd it is hard to see 
what can be done to remove them. But when a man is willing to 
sink a well and can do so, he ought not to be restrained by law*, as 
now constantly happens in the case of hereditaiy tenants' who are 
preventeil flora raakiiig such imprivemente by a clause in the old 
Administriition Paper. lx*gififetion is badly wanted on tins point. 
The tenant suffers, the GOTernment euffera in its revenne, the 
proprietor gains nothing, except that he is able to gratify a dog-in- 
the-manger teraiwr. Tite dimculty alxmt getting fend is on© cauB© 
why the conatruction of wells goes on by fits and starts in a Tillage j 
ag it is only at times that a number of men can arrange amicably to 
effect extensive exchanges. Another cause is the economy of sink¬ 
ing several wells at Uie same time. 

The sinking of a well is a very serious matter and not to bo 
lightly nudcitaken. If the projector is a Hindrt, be considts a 
Brahman, who will point out to liim an auspicious time to begin 
work, and in some cases may show a favom'able spot for the well: 
but the Ziimitidnr usually selcota the ground himself, taking care to 
have it higher than tJic fields to be irrigated. In return for his 
trouble the Brahman gets a rupee, MuhamniadaTis similarly consult 
a IGzi, Wlien the hour has come, the peifiou who is going to sink 
tho well goes to the spot and marks out the circumference of the 
hole (par), in which the cylinder ja to be sunk, and digs out four 
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or fi-re feet of the hole. This is callecl tappa imjdud, atid is ceJebnit- 
Agrtcaltsre hj Daeetiiig of the brotherhcKMl, who assist niid are i^egnled ou 
Witi.*itik, to do is to excavate the rest of the /wn 'rhis 

in?. may bo doue by hiiied lalxxir, or the bi'otlierliootl may Iw calletl on 

to assist, when each boose sends a labourer with his tools, 'fijis 
variety of “ bee ” is called dwat. A p<ir tna^’ lx» of two kinds, 
when it is dug in stiff soil, and when it is in siinfl: tlie former is 
called jyal'hi pir, the latter kin’h** jMtr, tn the foimcr case the hole 
is dug till the soil gets wet. Then a fi-ame-woi k of wood, of tUml- 
{Butea frondosa), or Mkir (Acacia Attibica), is put down at the 
lx)ttora of the jmr, 'ITiis frame-work is called ehuk or ytnuf^ and is 
the foundation on winch the cylinder of the well is liuili, and has 
the same inside and ouLside diameter ns the evlinder ; that is to 
siw, for a single-wheeled well alwiit 7 and 9 feet, and for a double- 
wheeled well 10 and 12 feet. 'ITie xamfndai-snjjpHes the wood, 
and the carjicnter makes up the tptud for Rs. 4- to ils. 5. On tliis 
frame-work the brick-layer builds up the cylindor with laicks, set 
in mortar inside, and in mud outside, till it Is wdiliin n few feet of 
the surface of the ground. BetAveen the cylinder und the outside 
of tbe/wr is a space wide enough to allow a man to pas. The 
cylinder is then isovered over, except for ati opening in the middle, 
and on the platform thus formed is placed as mneh ckiv us is noetied 
to giA'o the cylinder sufficient Aveight to sink when the earth is 
dug out from lielow ^e (jiwL Another platform Is erected over 
the mouth of tlio jwii*, witli a hole coiTesjxinding to that in tlio lower 
pbtfonn. A couple of pnlleys juio rigged up, and the AA^ork of sink¬ 
ing the cylinder begins, A profcsstloiml well-sinker, culled 
mth some lalxmrera goes doAm to the Ijottora of Uie u^ll, and they 
dig out the earth below the level of the tjund, and put it into Ijaskets, 
which arc hauletl np by one of the pulleys. Tlio wafer which Ja 
met is drawn out by a Imcket Aeorking over the oOier pulley. WHicn 
the cylinder has thus lieen sunk till it Incomes difficult to keep doAm 
the water, further excavation ccuscfl, the weighting is remOTcd, and 
the (^linder is built up to the level of the ground, and the spee 
Ijetweeu the brickwork and the outer edge of the pr is filled in 
witli earth. A long striker made of pieces of wood nailed and 
clampd together, and shod at one end vrith iron, is then fastened 
to a rop worldiig over one of the pulleys, and hav ing been pulled 
up as far as possible is alloAA'cd to drop into the w ell. Its niomontum 
is so great that the striker (?uit) sinks deep into the clay attire 
tottom of the well. This procos.s is repeated till the ini-ush of water 
shows the iippr cinat has been pierced and the Avater-.stTatnm 
reached. A wooclen tube is now placed in the top of the hole made 
striker. 1 his tulie is called nali^ and is iuat large enough 
to fill up the hole (wiw/(f) tightly. It is fixed by the CJtoiia, who 
HEs to ciive foi the pui'poso- ^ WIioti fixed^ it is driv^jx home by a 
Tam mar worked as the larL Thiiough this tabe tlie well is kept 
^ppbed with water^^ In the oas® of a kacka jewr, the cylindEt ia 
lnult up at once to its fell length ; and there is only one platform 
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at the top of the cylinder, cai which the weighting is put. 
When the cylinder bna been annk ae for aa seems proper, nothing 
more is done. There is no boring to a water stratnm, ns the well 
is in this already, and the water is supplied, not by a soit of spring, 
but by percolation from the sand in which the cylinder is embed^. 
The stratum on which the cylinder rests is callM ;>(A, and is of stiff 
clay in the first cla.sa of wells, and of sand m the second. 


The stilf clay is called pawM, and the sand jwf, and a aamfnddr 
would talk of the two classes as jKimiu dt’ pih th Huh, and rH da 
pill till khuli, and he would e:t press the fact that water is obtained 
liy percolation by saying that }mn tiretn sa^ niJ/tdda hui, Tlio pandu 
is evidently the same as the Hindustani ma/rt. 


The cost of coirstnicting n well naturally vanes with circum¬ 
stances. ITie following ostimiito for a well having n cylinder 60 
feet deep and with an estorior diameter of 11 feet is probably fairly 
ooi’rect:— 


Fee to BrAbvian 

Cokt of sugar distribdtfid among ths brother¬ 
hood 

Digging hole for cylinder, 20 
wr cubit ... ... 

f VV^. (Obak, Re. 

Cost of 

Rs. 20. 


I Waves of carpenter 
of smith Re. 1 


cubits, at Be. ] 
8,' Kihar 


Coat of con- 
etructi ng 


Rs. 5, 


1-8 


^Brickfi 1,25,000, at Re. 
per tbonsand, eay 
Lime 160 tnafi.!' .about 6 tous) 
Plaster For inside of oyliqder 
the J Fuel for bnrumg lime 
c y I i ii°d 0 r, ] SI aeon's wages, at As. 8 per 


cobiie, of 
above 


are 


Its. 230-8. j cubit for 40 
which three 
I ground 

rOna leather backet 
j Two ropes ... 

Hire of four pairs of huUoots, 
at Rp. 1 each per day, for 
scTun days 

Wages of Ch&btif at R& 1 
per cubit for 17 cnbits 
l^Lsb.jnEeTe 

Fond of workirti-n: flour, Kfl. 17, chrifled butter, 
Re. 10, sugar of sort-*, Rs, 14 


Cost of eluking 
tiko C:3'lin(lor,’^ 
R-. O.’i. 


Re, A. 

r 0 

7 0 

20 0 

10 0 
4 0 

6 0 

J87 8 
10 0 
10 0 
6 0 


20 0 
6 0 
6 a 

4 0 


28 0 

17 0 
10 0 

41 0 
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FurM*r^ 4, * - 


Total 393 fl 
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If the jmr is dug by the brotherhood, Rs. 5 will be soved, and 
if the owner of the well bums his own bricks, they will cost him 
only Ra, 70 instead of Ks, 1S7, and if he can supply bullocks, be 
will saTC tls> 20 ; so that, under fuTOumble 00 x 10 imtaiices, he could 
consti-uct bis well for Rs. 243. The leather bucket and ro] 7 es ought 
not to wear out in sinking one well, hut nothing has Ijeon 
atlowinl for the Im^kets, wear of tools, and miscellaneous 

items, (hi the wliole, u well of 4(1 ciibibi (/nf#/-) can himlly Ih? 
constructed for less tliuii Rs. 350 under onliiisiy circnmstunces. 
"Wells at which Persian-wheels are used are not ortlinarily plastered, 
and nope-aiul-bncket wells are often not protected in tliis way. Tbe 
above estimate Is for a double well. A single well would coat alxiut 
Rs. 100 less, 'fhe brick trough into winch tlio bucket is emptied 
is hicludttl in tlie estimate. The inclined planes, on which the 
bullocks go up and down wboix working a ixp^and-buckot weU, are 
made by the mmfndars giudually, not ut once, Aftei' rain, the 
lower poition is excavated a little, and tlio ctiitli thus got is thrown 
on the upper pail of the planes. This process is continued after 
every fall of rain, as is aeon fit, till Uio ivork is cumpleied. Wells 
here are usually sunk at once as the construction of the cylinder 
proceeds. Tlie brick-work is not left to consolidate before sinking, 
08 is customaiy^ in the south-ciist c f the province. If, when a well is 
worked, there is an influx of sand, an interior wooden cylinder,called 
ko(Aa, )B Bontetimes sunk below the water-level as a preventive. 

The woodwork of a rope-and-buoket well la not extensive. At 
the top of the run two posts (a^nran) are fixed in the ground so as 
to project over the well. At tlie pioper height a peg is run 

through each, and in the angles thus teimed works the axle (aura^') 
of the pulley (AAaimi) over which the rojie (fna) runs. To prevent 
too rapid wear by friction the sides of the hole in tiro pulley through 
which the axle piisses are lined with iron rings, one on each side, 
called flttn. The posts are supported by two props (uruhrmiair), one 
in each post. These pinpe rest on a l^aru iJkaUun) placed across 
the well at the side opposite to the I'lin, so that each post and its 
props, with a line joining their lower ends, form u triangle. All 
the woodwork is made by tlie caqtenter m part of the eeiTico due to 
bis constituents, and so is the ironwork by tlie smith, Imt the ma¬ 
terials are Supplied by the omici's of the well. Tlie woodwork will 
last about three years, except the posts which soon rot at the 
ends buried in the ground. 'I'he cost may bo tiiken as Re. 1-4 
for the posts, Rs. 2 for the pulley complete with axle and iron 
rings. As. 4 for the props, and Rs. 2-8 for the citiKs-lieanr. If the 
well is owned by more tJian one person, each sharer lavs his own 
rope and bucket. The former made of false hemp (a'fni, Crotalnria 
juncea), is worth Rs. 2, and hists tiiree luoiitlia. 'I'he bucket 
(cAursa) is made of buffalo or ox hide, costa Rs. 0, and lasta six 
montha. It is mode up by a Chamar who gets 4 lbs. of grain for his 
labour. It is fastoned by leather thongs to a wide iron ring which 
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is attoehod to tba rop© by an iron crosa*pioco. A wood 0 n oroas-pioco 
at right angles to tho iron one keeps the bucket from tilting m'or. 
The whole of this iron tnckle is called hiiuhl, raid OMts fie. l-8» 
Thus the total gear of the well comes to Hs. 15-8. At a 
Persiau-whoel the total coat is about Rs, 45. More tlvan half this 
falls to the share of the horizontal and verticti] cog-wheels {eh 4 tkt^t 
and chakii). The cost depends oti the number of coga 
which either 32, 28, or 24, and it is calculated that the ex¬ 
pense is one rupee per cog. Tn this District 24 is the ur^iuil 
number, so that these two wheels cost 24, if b:>ught. If the 
owner of tho well supplies the wood, he can get tho wheels miide 
up for Rg. 7, the wa^s of two earpouters for fifteoTi days. Bu( in 
addition, he has to feed tho oai^'nters sumptuously, and this charge 
is estimiited at Ha. 5, so that, including Rs. 12 for wood, the cost is 
fia. 24 as before. But as the timber can be relied ou as good, the 
wheels ivill last a couple of years longer than if bought . The axle 
(hiHo) of the horizontal wheel 'irorka alnwe in n hole cat in a 
piece of wood (an^m) let into a beam {tifn/oM) resting on two brick 
or mud pilLira (cAcikiic} about 5 to 8 feet high iitid 20 feet apart. 
Tho lower part works on a beam (tthnthm) resting on the gmund at 
right angles to the The axle of the Terticnl wheel is oiUcd 

kifa. It iiesta iwitly on the ground, and is siippoiied at one end by 
the ahrnhav., and at tlie other by the jhaUaft^ u beam placed across 
tho middle of the top of the well. Tho side of the holo in which 
tho ^xrtical wheel i^olvoa, and the sido of the well wliei'o the 
lath rests* aii© Kaed 'With wood calliid x/ii5. Tlie cortical wheel over 
the well mouth i-s called It consists of spokes radiating 

from tlie Za/A, ivith other pieoea of wooil fixed to their extremitie^ 
at right angles and callod ph Tho extremities of the 

spokes ana tied tightly together by ropes made of cnudial 

cane fibre. There ifl usually only one row of spokes. On the 
phalrian rests an endless Ixind (mahaj), conaiating of two caiic-fibre 
ropes joined by pieces of wood (mri-fViu). Tliero are two of these for 
every pot which is fastened to one of them by string (frarAf). 

Tho mahal is kept in position by a ix?pe and stick, called aa/feu-, 
diia passes down one side of the band, through it and tlien up the 
odicrslde. One end of the .Htick is fastened to a ci-oss-bar at 
the edge of tho well, and the rope is merely to keoj) its lower end 
in position. The lever, with its sent, which turns the horixoiitid 
wheel is known ns^and/if. Wlien the well is at work, the ^wts 
are full on one side and empty on tlio other side of the mahal. If 
the bullocks were audduuly detached from tlio lever, the weight 
of the water would nuiko tho whole gear revotvo iMickwatds at u 
dangcrems pace. To pr^nt this a cnteh consisting of a 

forked stick on a pivot, is fiieil at the aUlo of tte hole in which 
the vertical wheel I'cvolvea. Wlieu tho pots com© to tho top and 
turn over, tliey empty tlieir water into a trough (pfircAxr), which is 
supported on two pieces of wood (^Aotan) fixed on the jkoUan^ aud 
at right angles to it^ A shorter troaf^ (ton') is connected with tho 
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CHAF^I.&. ytarchit at nght aisles, and a Isa to a tliird trough {nisdr)t which 
SETicaltme carries the water into the irrigating channel. The side of the ffdir 
away from the well is often ccTcred with matting, to keep tho 
Woniwwk ■wind from blowing the water to one side of the trotigli as it falls 
from the pots. As a rule, all the parts, except the eog*'whcel 3 and 
the lath, are made up at home, and the cai'penter gets Ke. 1 for 
putting the whole woodwork (AaZ^) together. If bought, the cost 
of the separate parts would be as under t — 

TakW 

Kiajan and An^ia 
Lath 
Jhatlaa 
Abrohaa 
Dib 

Bharo (It) 

Phalriin (J2) ... 


fin. A. I 
... 0 8 1 

Itarnau (iOO)... 

■ 

•1 

•1 

A. 

4 

4 e 1 

Sutlar 

... 0 

8 

... 5 0 

64iidli) 

... 0 

6 

... 5 0 1 

Kutta 

... 0 

3 

... 0 8 1 

P&rcba 

0 

a 

...14' 

Ghoriin 

... 0 

4 

... 1 4 I 

Barf 

. 0 

4 

... e 12 1 

Ni$ir 

0 

8 

i 

Total 

... 31 

0 


iJotsare snpplirf by the potter as rarfe of Ills 

jn>i> 1 iiMt 1 (uiflAu/) is made up at home. The pillars 

a t built by the o^er of the weU himself, ITie cog‘wheel» will last 
■I x)u n \caTs, ifjtought, and twelve if made of wood supplied by 

hasto Ijc ro-plaoed about eveiy ^o years. 
Th f pieces last vary mg i^eriods depeDding on circa mstsmeefl. 
iai r together am known bkande. They are 

dtud- jjarcAa is often made of 

Jti/a • f l/vf *woodwork is generally 
Ua/ JraAnw). TJjo number of pots depends on Sio depth 

nLTI ^ r the bullocks. The deeper the well 

md the stmnger the bullocks, tlio mom iHils. If the wSl is deep 

Dun to b. »t. greater aiatoae. apart 
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Tiw anlv qawlion is whether be 
did, orjlid nac, give anything eitra, eirher’in^cMb ™ j?krnd to tfS 

veaW witrbSte^ rigbte. ’**' P™atnt SettleoieDt, gonarally b«B 

=««;»? r™ 

la^rodi^Cff money ren^s wlieraaa definit^ 

mHoritt J 1. P^tlTP™™ 1.1 With ll.o<!OM.™no, or ,o»"“ 

oroBriofa!* * *? Il^roiJitOr/ CuItivAtOn should Piv to ths 

t“. ams Jo“p 1 h?d &wt|p ‘.‘“d,a 
“iotth^uSp'r .v.%t'pdrnxt‘„'p' 

“tS=S|*-#?SL?SS 

s;s-i„“Vp rudSjjttr " 

.0 th; Wo :;?™Tuftir,7hTv "E »»* 

Hi'tSyTodfHSriruj “T “* -- Mr-r 

!.™ taSd"°''in:j 

'»eU, or hi9 homt-stead, withoaf asking tiny q.ndr's leave 

.bU dwLSrho^.lo'^h^SuJy 

indigenwofl m this part of tLe mnntir, ft lias been ^ 1 

SottiGijient. I need not repeal wbai lias been !said recafdilute 
position of the cultiTutor Wa Imv* J^egarijin^ the form&r 

the reveHUfi dne from their holdintrs TUt.^ JT * * 
now than formerly. But then tbev pfv'tanch kJ7 to^h^ 

position is muoh more definitoand-po^manent than herlfoA " 

hereSeXirhC*^; £d 

(fftaVah) have been freqoontu S in fbn and ®‘>e-tbird 

half preportioiT is etill in fJr™ li!V^ 'Fho 

concurrence of both onltivator and nrorn^ti^ TiUaees, chieSy ^ith the 

..hivtor. cu. .1™,-U ho f<»„d ,. .LoVu?™ .tiultou rf“w” 
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tvj anlEirt- 
ton. 
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dE iioiii+bflT«i3i+ 

tiij tfiuiAtA. 

4 , 43 . 


Itenti '^E 
liflraditu'j 
iKtKatM. 


renti, 

for«f,7,7. 


nearly half the Brodnce, atid thus this proportion is srill regortUd by the 
proprietors as ihe nmrket yaluo of land. For the mn-Iierl^too* cultiya- 
tor moqej-rpnts hhve pot bsion fisedj' ^ 

iion-berLslitory U^iimits are fixed by nCTt?etaenL 
ml If die lease is not foi* more dmn a yeoi-, and tiaimlly writteu if 
lo, ” ]H?nod ; bitt long leases are vety x’are. As a i-ule» land is 

leased for a year and the ngneement is made in (7ie?/, or M!i, or 
nar. botnetnnea land 13 taken for a special crop, but this occurs 

TuL^aJ^^i f Jiig^mine, lunize, c/airn and cotton, all four 
anhiinn crops. Usually a snro is fixed, and the tenant laay gttnv 
any crop ho pleases, tkuiietiraos so much Tier kandl is taken 

creps, as R.>. 2 for saga^ne and Re. 1 for cotton, and As. a 

101 daft)*. Rent is imid each hnn'cst ivbcu the instalment of 
^a Goreniment reyetme is due, and in the same propottSn for 
^h harx'est as that in which the reyetine is paid. Abi^t nor- 

aWvf*^ Inndlord'fl share is almost 

d Miction of the duos of the village 

tat uiiant keeps ail the straw, and sometimes he gives a ^mallor 
share of it than of giiun to tlm proprietoj' of the laud. 

ri “ inf™ 

”»• ofVhlbV 5 

fonnut,, iTspectivelr. ’ ■ taiants sni non-horwiiMrv 

wi^ or ’Hthootseigoion.go’or 

„„d 98.852 ,?«, paid m kind™ 

any serious advance in the slmn> nf tii ^ that them baa lieen 

rents are naid The ii^ii-1 pitiduce taken where kind 

«i,i. ■'s.ri » 

diddngnid.^1 f™ , «,„.^Unrn 
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rent now is U^iier^ire^wr nverage competition CHAp,ji,b, 

tJmt recorded in tbo Inst fSitlemoAt mpe^ 

C'Lth^r no land \Yi\a foiniorlv ^ ^ ^ ® other tiihsiL^ 

or tbo aroa was too small for safo r 
but tho statistic 

cbrivcd from Uiom of Nawnsbabr Tim tlic conolnsion 

jMi' ncm is Its, 7.3-11 if, Phi1iftnr^iP**'^Q 

k«. 7-4-11 in Jullundir. But ifXnl^I 

horn, jis eLsewheru tho Jmid rvutn* fx>rno m mind that 

odly aujiorioi- to tbe avei^"^ Y casb-Tonts is decid- 

recorded at measmmnotits. ilu1«tils conconimg tho rents 

Lobir. or biackTmiS.: ‘i'"*"*- Tho 

implomonts find domestio itowib raadi^^T^tlll. ''’'’t!'’ “ “K"™'*"™! 
iHWied nnr supplied l^tte *>"t 

of tho pioduco calculated uinailv ou llo wMldnZj “■? 
eonvcational plonfrli, j latt aoaetiaics. j ,“.'> 

flJIoi/raiict? 13 piid from tho total omflnni^ ba 

a gratuity rf a rapt or Mia'^S iZ!?®' *■« S>-‘‘» 

piid, one village may Iw taken in whlnit i^ example of bow bo is 

Wryest, 10 ZXliZ^. nf ^pring 

containing eight ataadanl xfrg ■ ol^twn" ' wlieaUstniw 

(afeepaa 5 aard-tS Z alTZ T" r™ "?™"‘ “f *'>»*• 

;|'at^h:“*ZKthe’l“.S^ —‘“» 

owl I^ir agricaltural and douS tolraca^ SZIih *" 
of wood, and to assist in imttinn- «« Hm 1! 
raptor anppliea tlie niatol-ial ,^.' 

the carpenter often Eeta a nitwo oi- l Jiamod task 

special fees in grain for mnSnn a '^ivea 

l>odj (nja/irm) of a plongli and in ^nliices fo^ Opnght 

sole, and geicmlly mfrting th^nlffi 

ploughing season Ixigms. Tliis last Jq mil oj^e** when the 

ta«5i,;o.-nnray.pra„V.dnitorf,rts Z Z?? ■>od 

Nnhodar Tahail^ the ptaoe of the niininitr*ia f*’® 

Cbnhnl. As arfcir'inq fh^ ^ is gnaenUIy taken bv the Th*ch*«*r 

on messages and cany bundles to tbo to gj 

attend on Govorament officials who comfinto ^leedod, to 

swi^p tho laiues and remove knimritip^ ^ and to 

"gncultnral operations, in w«d!ng and wianoln^^fey"^^" 
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leather tho^ and Anils, and weU bnckota, and shoes, and 

are msponsible for In^prag them in repfiir. Tanning' ie always done 
by Ohamars who, with the Clnihras, get thociii'caaes of cattle* 
Baskets and winnowing fernysaiie imMit! by the Cbuhni* It must not 
he supposed that all men of tins class perform all the duties 
enuroemted above, some perfoim more of them and some less, 'fheir 
remuneration depends largely on what services they reruler, 
tunes they are paid so much grain per plough, somctirow so much 
on the total produce, sometimes a fined amount of grain, .sometimes 
then- aUownncea are nndetorrained, and are settled by mutual agree¬ 
ment. fhe relations lietwosn the Cbamars and the agricnlturistH 
are sometimes strained* The latter wish to keep the skins of dead 
cattle for themselves, as being a valuable aiticle of morahondisie; 
while the former decline to provide a well bucket without speciul 
payment, or for one rupee only, which w'aii formerly the usual 
In many cases Chamars and Ohuhraa are not retained as 
viih^ servants {sepi), bnt are employed when neaded, and paid by 
the job. !u such cases they have, of courae, no right to dead oaUlo 
or anything except the wages agreed on. As a rule Ghahwls and 
Gha^ira are entitled to the skins of animals that die a natunil 
death, Imt not of those killed for food* The akins of the btter are 
Iie^ed by thmr owucra* Chnhras take all kinds of dead oattie. 
imt Lhumurs will not take horses, mules or asse-s* 

The Knmhiir, or potter, is of im|x>rtiince only in villages in 
IB used. Here tiiesuppl/of earthen pots 
the well IS his chief duty ; otherwise he haa only to provide 
or^naiy Whold crockeir. He is sometimes paid per plough, 
and, m^akodar, commonly per wheel. His remuneration reimbk4 
that of the carpen^r, except tbit begets no fnmki. He very often 
getea rupee on the occasion of n mamage. In the Monograph 
^ Ppttep’ and Glass Industnoe it is at;ited that a KumluSr wL 

^ maiinds grain and a h/um (as 
large a s^f as a man can carry on his head) a year, and one who 
does not IJ maunds and a ^ ^ ’ 

' water-earner, auppL'es ivafcer to oaoli house, 

and *nomng, also m the harv’est field (for which ho is specially 
KL ^Tid fuuerahi, when he gencralfy geji 

dUo expected to help incariymg the 
work he gets grain at each bamsL 
Enipphed with daily food 

by the villagere, turn luul tui n alxmt* ^ 

^ “ rather important personage* Ho 
throuffh^om*^*^'^^ births and deaths, and is often tho ambassador 
^2 1 Jj! ^ alliances am effected, but ho is humble 

to shave hia°cllenf.a at weddings and fnneral feasts, 

^ I His peroniaities in grain 

anms of iiSt nll*“ cm|ientor, Imfe he gets considmuble 

money on occasion of marriagi!' or 
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u ■) sciTrante, who are Ic^ tiBiwlly kept, are tie thtrsi CHIP.ILB 

{tMlorJ, (t^iennftii), irhhimln, i^'ho enitos bath (heir fitnctions. i»“T 

«nm« (l»ard and gcnejilogist), and the Mnlhi or Bnihraaiirwho ^ 
t»orforiii 9 spmtoal duties; tliu Bntiunan also conduota marHagt! 

^P^***’ mention, ^'ho duSS 

atid nemonemtioii of ^Ilago aorvanfcs vaty so mnch that, in all cases 
Administmtion Paper slionld be <wisalted; and 
^ «lw«ys miresenredly accepted, as the people 
to continue tJie foitnor entries to avoid dispute, tb^h 
pi^Bi t practice dM 8 not mtite agree with them. It is 

fn". ^ttlement ReconSs, was no 

doubt too high. Porlmps ten per cent, would lie n fair estiraato. 

At the last ^tlement an enquiiy was made into the changes pri,„ 
in pnees which had occuired since the Re^r Scttloraeiit. S 
i^ltoof which lira given in Appendix xfl of the Nawfchahr rJi" 
^sotwmont Report, Four s=t;itoinante were drawn up. ’ \ showinir 
the pnces r^orded ,. the Ihmjab Gazette am/ th,; VtS 
^ttumssioner B AnnutiJ Rm-oime Reiiorte from lS 59 -(iO to 1881-82 • 

Riihon for 36 years, from 1846-47 to 
1881 - 82 ; C, prepared from tlie books of traders in dght vilWis 
of JuUundur fiv^ of Phillaur, and four each of Nakodar ^ 

Nawa^n^ for the same period. This statement ahowed the prices 
paid ^ traders to agncnltun.ste when accounts are up The 
remaming sto^ciit D wa.s an iib-stract arranged in various wriods 
of ^ other throe itotomonte. The general result was fomid to 
bo that, for the drat decade uf«jr the Regular ftettlement, priooB 
feU off ^tly, but after that recovered, and luivo tended to rise 
higher and higher smoo. The foUowing are tie prices of the more 
imiwrtant staples, expressed in Hi)-* per rupee, nssumed for the 
p^uoe-ostimatos at the Regular and Revised Settlements with the 
djffo^ce lietweon them. In the Assessment Reports the pettxmtiiiM 
of difference was wrongly ctdcnlA t ^ »— ” 
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[Past A. 

The upw^ movomont of prices since fcJio Revised Sofctloment 
iipiK-ars from Table 26 of Part R It is of course, as Mr, Pureer 
lemt^ks, onlj^ as n^ds his stirplm jjroduee that an u^cidtnrist 
bene&ts by a m pnces. It is quite intollqjiblo tlmt* if the stock 
atid ^Is ni^tid by him in lua farming riae in prioo rehitively more 
the produco of his land, be may not derive any benefit from 
Wy pnws at aU. in this District cattle are lai^Jy imixnted, and 
^ir pnce is said to have naen three-fold within the l^t SO years 
pit It has man immensely cannot be doubted. Land has shared in 
the general upward ^voment of prices. Detaila of sales and raort- 
gages have been given above sboiving. the steady improvoment in 
tlie value of land, due to the feeling of eecarity aitor^ by a stronff 
govonunent administering just and equal laws, the opening oat 
new marps, by the extension of mil ways and the construction of 
the Suez Canal, the limitation of tho revenue demand, and the 
competition caused by pressure of population. 

pemplpymeutof agricultural labourom and tlioir remuneration 
are discussed m ptioii A of this Chapter, and the condition of the 
Tillago mom^ m pp, 211 and 2J2 above. Table 25 of Part B 
pves some figures which apply chiefly to tho labour market of 


Section C.—Forests. 

piu^ion. The principal plantation is that at Philhiiir, under the Donutv 
JfjS! ^ Ooiiseiwator of the Basliahr Foiwt Division. Tliis consists of ^220 
covered chiefl; with Mmn and Mk<ir, witli a slight mixtui^ 
of f,«i and jaw. Ip situated within the municipal limits of 

Mway station. It is reserved under the Forest Act. The nlauta- 

originaSy in- 

£ pl^ntatioi^ situated along the 

me of ^wa^ to supDly steam fuel to the RaUwny Company ; Iwt 
bt'fore ^e timber could come to inaturi^, coal was introd?^ 
pkmtetiou was felled for the first time in the years lasSq 

Uio Phmaur Railway bndge ; and a second felling Las lieen in mtC 
^v88 1200-01, the produce of this felling finding a market in 

the noighbopijg tow^, HiUaur, LudhMna and Jullimdur, whore S 
IS used for bnck-bnrmng and other commercial undertakings Tn 

mrt of the p^utioo coppic* «p«,loctioo ^ 

UK <mp 00 follow ae modo. Tho rcmoindor » otiU Ijodl^^krf 

thereQD iiaving been Hs. 393. * * oavciiigt^ yearly expenditure 





JmimDUB Dist.} Mineral Products, 

sit^aS'^Slhe Jif 

Fore^t^t nml P'jd^oo is inferior. It is reserved under the 
1895 ^ ^ ^ DiTisioe in 

gpSp|S^S «5 

^ngi, and l^n^hihr. The total area of the thi^ is 1 fs7 nL? 

res^ifcS'^^^foA'fi;oudosn). l?f,v J inid IJ tu^ 
whole area in The pi-oduce Mm felled over the 

for tllo' u^SreVSVStiLr'i' ita i?l 't T“* “"^ responsible »;««i<«» 

duo the hiioaYeimos which shelter the orinkJ mS S fl. 

paid foi- their up-keep bclndinir tim S' 260 a raonth is 

(ranlcM; S”1?M S W SK’’ »•”>•“■ 

ISo,.na«ndJluSmlFnnd^ <■' Oi«n^ 

iMse. nnd a gniden ut Nnnreslialir, ett.,^ to tb?HWhd<Iri‘ “ 


aection U.—Mines and Minerals. 

«i« V pivdnct, found in tlio soQ is op 

glonioratod limestone nodules. There is not ^ iJI i - 

that has not iieen imported. A'tfiyfcrtris met I^th 
upliinds, hnt less in the west than olsowbeTO It is of Mro 
grey and dmb. The former has a bluish t n.^ and ^ 

snvly to the JaUundur Thhsfl. and prindiUT to tlf y? "; 

J^on, where ai^ the Sikimdaipur and Daulatpur^uarries faracS 
in the law oouits some vents back T1>o l j } . tamous 
Hnih B.thmv found Jir^^ 
thubless; perhaps nine inches duit bo cons^dt^ V ^ 
itmn^. Beside^ the villages aC^TiamJ 
d^ter of yiUa^.3 in the north-east of'l^illaur ^*anV^i^a? 
JiUnges, such as Itanbftddiand Manaknii in the no?[w,st oi 
dur, while the drab is dug in Xaw'ish thr -iml PKin “. 
tnoetlv along the uld Imnk of the Sntlef but in X-ikfvT j^ ^.“l^odar, 
viUages in the ooith-east. and 
the g«, Th^ 


UitlfelAl 
FFTOdnctc, 
ItmlEtP. 
Fttniir^l, 13^ 
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The annual rield h about 

buililingi?, or from the niouiidii mnrking tlio sites of abandoned 
I uiuterial for the manufacture of aaltjjetre, Tim 

Zm^LontT'' T doubt, b of mich the «ime 

coiitmn 6 ™>r Some m Montgomeiy ivns found to 

o^t. of Bohoe nwtter, consisting of common salt 

lime ami magnesuin salt. K^Ihir is used to a einsidorablo SS Z 
n top dr^^mg or applied to tlie roots of sugnivape in one si-stem 
under uhicb that plant is cultivated. If thf constitution of ^ 
wine Inid IS consMened, it is obvious that this is a verv 'luitoSb 
manute, I he th. h, or old mound st Ati, in Phillaui- eiimvs n local 

Saltpetre b maie at only 

allElil? ' ' f'i-S^P^Ting each Rs. 2 Hccusi-fees nnd piixhicinJ 

tocher 


Section E. Arts and SlamifactnreB- 


btm'lc 

blih'k 
, whiip 


Cottoi^. 
^*#f+ fi, 


The wool indmtiy of the Dbtrict b little develooed 11,n .^„- 
materiiUs are chietiv sheeu’d . ivii ino raw 

i, ns«l/Th, !;Z JTh ^ '“*' ““^ "O 

the Dbtrict. The only fabrics mimufaJti^^'^ entirely in 

(-■...). bod. block „.klto,.Lo 

the District Report of 
’alw in the margin. 

‘ 174 aw i ^P**’ "ing and i®eling of 

ii7s ^ri Jhe vaiTj is i)0rformed bv women of 

castes, whocHrii bv this u]m 9 scutcher 

assist in the i^ribg. The wtMtviri» ^ fwmetimes 

whose onruings WL'ie estimuted Tt 

...... of .he mo..„fact„.o i, «lC 

looms are iiomoioiB.Coirre cotreS'ti^'ti “I"* ''* ™"’7 
most of tbo dress of 

(^usi) are the piincipal textili piSdacts 
reputation for a su^rior cotton 

exteuBively used by well-to-do uei Sn which was 

** ^cruj, rbc lunnufacture has now 
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nlmofft 0(?asc!d. Lituffiit si no stil] madti in consiidcnshle quantities^ 

mostlv Bit Kilhoiit frithntti clotli is made nt Xtiimdinl, but not to 
nny ^rrftit extent. 

Rnv sjik is iinported fi'om Cbiun, PonThny, Uokliiini, Yarkand 
Bind Ikili Danftiigtii'fj, and silk cord from Calcutta. 'Hio aTerage 
imtwits Jor tbe tlinee y^ira ending 18i>R-£}9 wiMi; 225 manndji of thin 
aiid 2,875 miitiTida of thick silk. All the thin materifil Bind nlxmt si 

a uartor of the thick is ns«l for locsil mjdreiiients, the I'emuinder of 
BC tliick silk htiing exported after it has been dyed to Ferosse* 
ixire, Araiitsar, Rawalpindi and other phiccs. The price of the inw 
iDates'iBd imported has during the last 10 years varieil in the case of 
tliin silk, fdiamy fsom Rs. 11 to Rs. 15 i;>er thick silk kfuini 
from R.S, 2to Rs. 8, and thick silk jutkht from Es, (3 to Its, 18. 

The preparation of silk for the loom is Bin important industry. 
ITid course silk uscil for ernbi'oiiloty is made up into skeins 

(/I//j); 1,700 persons were returned in the District Report »a em¬ 
ployed at this, the nite of psiy Iwing As. 2 per Kfr. Fine silk (fditt) 
ifl reeled and twisted^ as described in Mr, Hailey's Monograph on 
Silk, page 1 7. A winder (/irtZ/df/ve) gets annas 2 a s^r for cnarse 
silk and a twister {ttnizi or hdi) Re. 1-8 n or from 12 to 15 
annas n day. A nniehinc is in nse (described in iUnstTotion F of 
tJie Monoginph), which works ftom 20 to SO wheels at the same 
time, twisting a numlwi* of tltiYads at once. 

Dyeing is done by speoiid silk dymn or ^vifron^H of whom the 
District Report on silk returned 25 fiimilies. English dyes are 
generally used, and the follovriug coloura are in general use: crimson 
(/•iimcAt), yellow ijrhtdlft), green white (>fifye*/), deep pnrjde 

(iWrr), buff {nd^rdi), softvlct {jfuldndr), light blue (ujomffit), bine 
(ff^rozt), black Pesfidv:aH uila is an improv^ deep purple 

eye. Yellow is most used for thick silks, and crimson, yellow and 
gieen for fine. The cost of dyeing thick silk is atmas 3 {wr 
for thin silk anna.s -t is charged if the dye is provided by the owner 
Bind anna.s 8 if piovidcd by the dyer, Tlie oort of the dye vjiriesfraro 
annas 4 n itt the case of white to annas S for crimson, green, 
and bnfF. A dyer caii «im from Rs. 8 to Rs. 10 a rao^i. 
Aftei’ dyeing the thick silk skeins are opened and rewound, thin rilk 
being only dried in the sun. Inferior silks sometimes are subjected 
to^ a pitBces-s called imidmiitr. This consists in soaking it in a 
mixture of saltpetre, molasses and starcli in order to stiffen it; silk 
prepared by tbi.*! process is called htgthr, ♦ 

Only the fine thread or tdvi is u-sed for woBiving, and, as has 
1>eeii said, of tlie fine silk imported for the manufacture of tdni 
threc>fourths are exportixl after dyeing. The process of weaving 
silk is similar to that of cotton. Tltere were, in 1899, 200 looms 
employing 700 peisons. The foUowitig fabrics are turned out; 
iht't/a{ a self-coloured stuff made of the finer cemnt'^ ttf thread 
(aimas 7 to Rs. 2 per yard) ; gfiffWan or striptd silk (unnus 12 
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Bra^s nmf Copper, [Pact A. 

to Ee, 1-8 per jard); git nhr, a plain or striped silk of finer thresdfi 
thun giilbitdfiu (Re. 1-8 to Rs. 2-8 per yard); and Aviiinjri’z, a tliick 
rilk wciwen fi^m thi^d;^ formt'd of an unusually large number of 
strands (anuaa 12 to Es. 2 per yard). The estimated outtuTn of all 
fabrics was 408,240 yards in 1888-99, valued at about 2 bikbs, of 
which 10,000 yards were letained for local coiisnmutioii, and the 
rest espoited to Amritsar, Sailkot, Feroaepore, Ludhiaua and 
Jammu. No difficulty is found iu disposing of the outturn of the 
loom, the demand being greater tliau the supph'. 

Tlie demand for coiirso silk for embroidery has much fallen off 
of late yeai¥. There are a number of silk braiders who naakc 

silk tiets (fl!^(tvhaij^/), bracelets (rajS'AjT) decorated with balls of floss 
silk, jxfinjufm) and other fancy work. 

The imports of brass, copper and zinc are said in the District 
Report to have been, iu 1886-87, 762, 360, mid 73 maunds, respoct- 
ively, while it tvas estimated that 23 maniids of old vessels were 
broken up to lie recast. Of this 500 maundR wera re-ox^iorted to 
Kapiuthiila, leiiving 723 mamnis of the raw mateiinl valued at 
Rs. 17,244 to be worked up in the District. Hieie aretwo inotbod.^ 
of manufacture used in Jollundur, tliat by hammering and 
moulding or hharrafh work (see Monograph). Copper, bi'asaand kdiinl 
hammered work is made in Jullundur, whem tiiere are nine work¬ 
shops, in one fact^ iii the vill^ of DugETrin in JuDmidar Tahsil 
and in two factories in Mahil (tabsil Phillaur.) Mwdded work in 
brass and kdititi is made in 13 workshops, one in Damli, tohsfl 
JuUnndur, six in Brik, tahsfl Philhiur, and six in Bangs, tab si] 
Nawashahr. Hie list below shows the vnlue of the output and expoii£ 
with the places where the variona maiuifoctnrcd nrticli^s ajo ex¬ 
ported for the year 1886-87. Of the articles shown the 

hiikkftf gild* and ilegrhi are produced by monlding, the allgy 
employed lieing 24 parts brass or copper, 16 parts nine with one part 
liorax. The nt^rrAiAfn is the name given to a small pickle jar generally 
made of ftirth, and ita matmfiictnre of bra.ss at Bsinga is something 
of a peculiarity. 
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Jqllusdixr .HPP 


Brufl. 

tfi^m 

Cbppiri 

TfnWBihdhr 

..h 

3,OOP 


riilllrtor 

... 

4,74« 


T«Ul 

ww 

2]K|03P 

3i.7fi0 


The value ot the output in cH^jU»l- 
18Sh-87 wiui distvibuted between 
the ta balls of the District as shown 
in the margin. fiwtiir««. 


A considerable quantity of rope is made of the auh (Orotolaria 
tiuncea) andmitjy (Saccluuiim munja) and exported to Lalwre, 
Anijritflar and FeroKeporo. TajirtA (small carpets used by Hindu 
shop-keoperH) ai^ made to some extent from ma fibre. The follow¬ 
ing list of products with the castes engaged in their inanufacturo 
is taken from the Monograph on Fibrous Products by the late 
Mr. W. H. Gee, I. C. S. (1839-90). 


Flbrvu 


Wock. 


9ut1i ot tan 


SAII fUfHBl 

TAprit^tun 
Muthlii «aEL 
Bin m^Dj 
H^rhiA »■ 

Mfinj iirkit 

Bin gf bAfmr 

Mall of pklm 

FaEIB 1-f r*' ■«■■■ 

Bin of Imtci 

3Jal« of dbilA 
Tbndu |buc«) .p. 
of i^ib 

RfiiibnU nf lAmtioci 

Chhului „ 

Chiobo 

Chhikk^i 

ChhJb&H II 

Jbir^ (brwnnn) of btuaii 

Bof« mitio ot B 4 kA 2 

Bin 4o. 141 

En«A dOL ... 4%- 




S&i** 

Khintn*. 

LabiAi* 

(11 abam raAdAni)H 
MjvitM, 

ISnleii. 

Uijp^lf tllubnminAdiini) ,,, 
Hain (HiibAnstnntlAOi) 

Tflir 

Onjnr. 

ChrttnirM, 

Do. 

Iliiiiwart ([f iml £ <>. 

Bo. 


Bhnnjri^ (FTindu). 


Swe«pem 

Katnhiki (M uhAEoinndniM). 


etOi 


B^J^drAf Tnhffn Jiallkrndiur. 


Jnllqndnr town 
Do, 


The ptofits on articles raamifactared of bamboo, and on tfih 
and mlm matting, were said to be 4 annas in the rupee and on other 
articles 2 annas. 

The gold and silver indostiy in the District is flourishing, hat 
in no way remarkable. The value of the precious metals imported 
into the District animally wi^ in 1888-89 ostimatad at 6 lakhs, of isss^!^ 
which a qnai'ter is re-ex portofl and the remaindor retained for 
consumption in the District, The total value of ornaments matm- 
factured in 1888-89 was Rs. 4,60,017 (gold, 2,07,331, silver, 2,13,6BG 
and laoe, etc., 39,000) of which Rs. 58,890 worth were made of old 
ornaments recast, TbLs supply however is sufficient for the wants 
of the District; there are no exports of msmtfactured articles, and 
^e importe were in 1888-89 valued at Rs. 42,o80, of wl^h 1,000 
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were tine gold and sUtci' tliread called ll•aJdlt^Th^m imported fi'ora 
Benai'es, and the I’cst oiuaraentii from Amritsar, LiidbiitnaaadDoUii. 
Workers in gold get from G tun ms to iv rupee jxir tain wbilo the wngos 
of workers ja hIvit TsVTy from half aa anna to 2 annas jjer 
The wages in special industric#, such as setting jewels, luid tlie 
matiufactnre of Citps and slioes of sih-er wire, aio throe nijiees a 
i(}l(U Tlie trader's profit is 4 auiias jner hiiii on gold and half an 
anna pei* bihi on silver. ^\Tien gold or silver is pnrchoeed on credit 
the custom of the trade is to charge per cent, intei'est; if cash is 
paid a discount of from li to 2 jH*r cent, is alloi^-od. 

Like the noighbouriug llistnct of HoshiiU'pur, Jnllnndur has 
some i-cputation for ca^ntiw, and sends its workmen to fiimla 
and other places in the hills, lliese District'!, with Amiitsar, stipply' 
most of the skilled liiljour usctl on railway works, and their workmen 
are to lio met with in nil the raihvay workshoiys from KarHcbi to Wibi 
and all over noitliom India. Glmirs are miido in latge ijunntities 
at Kartarpnr for die wholesale truukv The catie-seated arm-chair 
found in public offices, dak lanigalows, and some housssi, is mailo 
hero in Urge finautitius. Twi'iUy nipeos a dozen is alxnit the lowest 
wholesale mte, and for Ijctter ijuantities higher prices are obtained. 
Flutes {alf/ozn) are also nisiuiifiicturod hqi\!. The hnfi-kn}i snakes of 
Nakodar have some celebrity, 

Gootl examples of h'tiindufjin work have Ix'Oii produced at 
Jnllundur. fkiwa and an-ows uro tho urigliial forms; painted 
l>en-casie» ai'e the first nutivtj applicutbii ■ and for liluitipwiu iwe, 
Ixjok-stands, tcajjoys ami similar articles iiix' thiis decorabetl. The 
painting Is; done iti watei'-eolonra protcctctl with stuufnt^ vnniish, 
which is frwjnently applied with the IkiII of the hand, rif>mo of 
iheflo are occaaiotiaily sent up to Simla, but tiiciv can scmecly lje 
said to lx? a trade. 

The ordinary coarse [lottery of the District does not dosorve 
any special notice. It Is for the most jjart made by the vLlhigo 
A-fiatAiii' whose roinuiiemtion is dc'scrilxtl alK>vof*h The avojiigo value 
of the articles produced was estimated in the Db^trict Rei>ort of 
1890 at Rs 2,31,UOO. 

The thin pottery known as p:i[ier {kdija::t) iiottoiT mentioned 
on page 232 of Ikideu l^owell’s " Punjab Munufactuivs ” ig made 
in Hasti Slinikh The clay used is the ordinary clay dug from tlio 
liotUnn of driLtl np [muds, but this is prcjiai'od with much greater 
tare th.m nstiaL It is stccpcHl m water for tivo or tlivee days 
ciuefully dndnwl off, and then worked up with the liands to enshnj 
its Iwing absolutely free from pieces of A-uwA-ar or other hard 
suljtttaiices. The vessels are smoothed with the rhhtliti after Ijeing 
removctl from the wheel, and are colooitxl with a I'ed cky called 
l^fore Iwing biihcd, Hie price is only a very little hi^riier 
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tlian Uuit of ordinary iKJtteiy. The i.JOttery is remarkable for CHAMI.B 

itpS tbinness ; a holding 2 of water weighs 8 chtitak» Art* and t 

only, ^Mmo- 

nctnrm 

Glazed and coloured tile-work of unuHutd u^fcdllenco is tmiied ^ ^"'^ ’,^ 1 , 
out by one man in Jullundur by name Muhammad Shanf, whose on 
father Sharaf Din made the tiles shown in the Punjab Exhibition of *^j**'***’ 
1864 which are mentioned on page 233 of Ihidon Powell's “ Punjab 
Mannfactnres.*’ His work is execnfed to order only. The following 
information ns to the method pursued was derived from him for the 
District Report of 1899, The materials used Are Mnch and the 
colour required is mixed Avitli it in the piopoition of one ser of 
kdndt to five tolas of pigment. Both these materials are obtiimed 
ready made in the b tmr)*, Ihm Much is how'ever pi'epaied in the 
following manner i^-iiandstono one srr) and Alkali soda (Mjji) 
one and-a-qnarter are well poivdeied and mixed together. 

The mixturu is then put in a pot and heated in a furnace until a 
lump is formed, ThLs lump is again powdered and water is added 
to it to form a thick syrupy snlAstance, This substance is called 
the I)e*i Jcdnelu But to make the colonr more glutinous and 
lasting the water in which rice has Ijeen Ixriled or the juice of 
quince seeds {bthiiMnn) is sometimes used instead of water. 'The 
colours obtainable in Jullundur are white, blue and green. For 
w'hito, chidk or It harm mitli alone is used. Bine is made by mixing 
together the i^vdoiu of ntijiii stone and vermilion {^hhujrttf) in 
uipiul iMiits. Green is made of oxide of oop|!ur. In producing the 
white colour the article to lie coloured k first coated with khtit'ht- 
mini and then with kdttrh. For colouring blue a coating prepared 
of ten tolas of the aiixtnitJ above described and one ser of kdarh 
is applied and for the green colour a coating of the tnixtuiie of 
5 tolas of oxide of copper and one ser of kdncJt is used. The cost 
price of h£iit:h and colours is [lor rupee as follows : kdiirh 3 
khiiriti mitti 10 ahingrttf 10 tolas, oitjid Stone 4 sJrs, oxide- 
of copper 32 tolas. The articles or vessels coated as above am 
placed in a furnace and boated for about six hours and are 
allowed to remain there for a wdiole day or till they are cooled and 
then taken out. 

Toys are made of oniinmy clay cast in tnuulds. They Tojb. 
am roughly colourctl white 'with a coating of kluiri*f mlHi, and 
decorated with linos of ml, gi'een, black and yellow 'lliore is 
no manufactum of glass in the liktrict. The places chiefiy noted 
for pottery am Bsisti Shaikh for ]inper ^TOttwy, and for clmtftn, 
jhdln^ l>iydlit;tf mkdfttg, kutfdlitf, rhilbijm, andjAejybri', and 

Sufi Pind in Jullundur Taltsil for ktttt>h and dyers* mtitfii*. Ihe total 
outturn was estimated in the District Reiiort at Rs. 2,31,000, 
and the potter’s profit is estimated at two-thirds of the value. The 
exports are quite insignificant, being only Ra. 250 worth of ckillaim 
to Amritsar and Lahom. There is a small import of muttK from 
Hoshim-pm* and of gbzed toys from Delhi and Lahore. 
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The akitis iiswally emplojed in tUe raannfiictTim of laatltor are 
of goaii>^ btiffalcMiS and oxen. The Bldn^ of nnd 

doer are al^io Those of Lon^es and camels are only used for 

making the leathern Tesaels {hfpjm) in which yhi la atoreclj and the 
leathern pana of weigh-acales llie skins of oxon are eli^naed 
and tanned by Cbnhnts and Cliamnra, of sheep and goats by 
Muhammadan Khalfksp Tlie methods emnloycd by these clas^sos 
are described in the Monogniph, Raw nidus ait? imported by 
ChatiiHi^a and Khiitfks from Amritsar* Lndhiimsi, Hoshirfrpor and 
Kapnrthjila, and a nearly eqna! quantity is es|X)ited. The figures 
showing the tulue of tliis trode for the "year liS91-92, are pTCD in 

the margin. (>f the skins 

1.00,005 


Vivlufrarniir bldiii f^lnni?d in the Oiilrii;^ 

*F+ 

Totftl 

<30. ».F 

Bttbow Tut locnl ccnunmptifm 


tifieil for local con^mtoptioTi 
Kn. 1,08,602 w-orth of rair 
Ifother wna used for taiiu- 
iug, the rest heiug ufied in 
the niiimifaetiire of kHppiis ami scale pans. Tlio total Taluo of the 
taimfid hides preptircd in 1801*02 ims estiuiated at Rs. 3,44^602, 
and estimating the cost of material at 83,044, the total profit 
during the year was Its. 1,17,056 or about Es. 15 ^ler head. 
Rs. 42,401 worth of leather itos imported, and Rs, 63,065 exported, 
leaving n value of Rs. 3,23,038 of leather consumed iti the Di-strict. 
The \'aluo of the tanned hide of a buffido varies from Rs. 4 to Rs 7, 
of a cofw froro Rs. 3 to Rs. 5, of a goat from annas 6 to Rs, 2 and 
of a sheep from nnuos 6 to anna.s 10, 


The Cbamiir is not only a skinner and tanner Imt also a shoe* 
maker. If he is a he does not retjuire special pixj'ment for bis 
shoes in addition to the remuneration w'liich he receiv€!S os one of 
the village menials. But his skins when tanned, if not required 
for village puiposos, are sold either to Mochls or Khojas—CliomiSrs, 
who are not^regarded as regular village menials (-ft’jnif), trade iti a 
more extonsive manner in skins. The Khatiks ivre indeiwiident 
leatiier-workers and tannera and they always reside in towns. 
From their small number they are an unimportant class. Other 
members of the community who are connected i?ith leather are the 
Moch is, who ^are the chief mannfacturei's of leather-inado articles, 
and the Khojas who often engage in the wholes^o trade in tanned 
bides, and also advance mouej to Mochfs. There is no rise in the 
resjK'ctabilitv of the Mochi class; their circumstances are very 
poor and their social status low, Tliey have tio capittil of their 
own, and for this reason they arc very much in the ijower of the 
Khoj^ from whom they receive advances. The women of this casto 
^ o^n employed in doing the embroidery work on the shoes. Tho 
^]as aro a tbnvmg communit)-, they biing the raanufactiiml goods 
into the market. There aix> 11 Khojkis who liave retail shops selling 
f &c, Tho^ who deal in hides often go far afic'hl to procure 
ludea; particnkrly it is noted that in this District they procure hides 
from Jhang andGninlot and soli them again in Calcutta. 
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Dabgnr^! tire a. low' caste AThoso w'ork is the manufacture of CHA^Jl.R 

kupptis null the pans of weigh scales, 4 tUuiI 

Mahyi* 

The village mdustrics in this District are principalljr conhned ftcimei. 
to cloth, sugar and the ijianufncture of shoes. These are faUing v*i*if^'« 
off as foreign sugar and cloth and shoes made in factovies ai'e finding inaiutri^" 
favour with the people on account of their cheapness as compared 
with the articles made locally. Country cloth, however, is still used 
largely by agriculturists and the lower classes owing to its 
durabilitv, and of late the industry has revived as the material has 
Ixjeii improved. There is but little tendency to centralize indnstries. 
nds would rerjuire a power of organization rarely found amongst 
the jjeople. There is imt one factory in this District, namely the 
libagat Mills, which is worked liy petroleum. Flour, oil, ice, par^* ’ 
!iiid Berated waters are produced atid there is also a foundry 
attrtclifd. The factoiy is under the management of a Parsl who 
has ftom 20 to 30 skiUed labourers under him. Since it started ice 
has fallen in price, otherwise ]jrices and wages are iincbanged. 


Section F — Commerce and Trade- 

Tliei^ are no statistics avmlahle for the general trade of the count 
District which is muiuly in agricultural produce. Exports consist 
mostly of raw' produce, chiefly wheat, of molasses, conciete and E*port«- 
drained sugar, aud country cloUi A rough estimate of the total 
production, exports, and imports of food>giuuis was framed for the 
Fumine Iteport of 1879 1 and it was stated (page 151) that while some 
(15,000 niiiunds of wheat and Jojrtfr were ammallv exported to Una 
in lloshiih pur, Ludhiana, aud Ainlxihi fiom the Nawoshahr Tahsfl, 
there was an annual import of alx>ut six and-a-lmlf lakhs of mauuds, 
principitlly of gram, invtk and jotrdr from Ferozepore, but also of 
other grains in smaller quantities from Amritsar and Hoshiarpur. 

Wheat goes chiefly by rail, and is despatched wherever the market 
is favourable, which has taken it latterly to Karachi for slPpment 
to Europe. Drained sugar, khand^ is mostly sent by rail to tiio 
U pj>er Diinjab and Sind. Concrete sugar, ywr, is htt^^ly exported 
to li'ijputana and the country to the sonth of the Sutlej, in carts 
and on paok-animah«, besides going to the same markets as khand. 
Molasses, sAtw, is in demand in the same tractii as and bosidea 
finds a ready sale in Sind. Country cotton-cloth goes mostly to 
Sind, Kangnr, Ludhiana and Ferozepore, Exports by rail, acconL 
ing to a rotum for five years, supplied some years ago by the 
Noitlj-Western Bailway, amounted for the principal stations in the 
Dotib, on nil average, to 13,(KM) tons of eflible grain and 8,700 tons 
of SBcctuuiue produce per annum. It must be kept in mind that 
this is not the export of JuUnndur only, but of the Doiib, including 
Kapurthala, Edngra and Hoshidrpnr, and prolmbly to some extent 
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Impart* 




Su^ar, 

&70 

3,370 

3.290 

9,170 

300 


CHAP^,P. of the country on tlie left bank of the Sutlej. T\\e exports from 

Cominerce each station are as foUo'w'g, m tons: — 
and Trade. 

Gfroi'n. 

KartiiTpiK ... 

JulluTidsr City ... g^OlO 

ji CantODDiaiit 3,560 

PtB^fwara . 050 

PJjillanp . 3^260 

The export of cotton seeds by rail is trifling. 

^ piece-goods from Delhi 
and di^ct from Bombay or Cafeuto ; iron From Feimeporo, Amrit- 
sar and Karachi; bra^ and copper vessels from Jagidbri, Amritenr 
and Delhi; gram and other inferior grains fmin Lndbiiina, Ferase- 
l»re and other neighlsoiiring tracts south of the Sutlej ; rice frf»in 
Ajingra, and fyilt from the Klieirra mincMi. 

JuHundnr is the most important mart b the District, Ktnitir- 
pur comes next, its pmn market making it an important deprti for 
agttculturalprodnw. Kdrmabal, Pinllaur, Eiihon, Benga, Nawlshaiir 
and Ka^r era the most important of the minor marts. Pliillmm 
IS important as u timlier man. Trade other than rail-temc is 
principally carn^ on m caits; camels and asses are also einploveit 
in the carnage of gram, ' •' 


Fwdai- 




And 

EftUunpjnK 

RTMOd*. 

S9 

Far* 


Cljiiliaki 

WusSr QhDi&r. 

Uii«:rvlril. 

V^irurWAl. 

Clcirindvil. 

KhAtnbft. 

JnM\. 

M nndAli, 

1 ■ hurki^ 

Ah\L 


filsBLrpi*r. 
Jridctril. 
Khuipnr^ 
Cboiixi tba. 
JduU Ua^^r*. 
il KtliAirird. 
LnMAn. 

Ariin a, 

Khira or Ifirfe, 

Bidkivdn., 

'J'-EbuTa. 


Section G— Means of Communications- 

The Bras does not run tbough the District, but the femes on 
^ til© Betls which lieiii tlLi> Ataritiiar Djitiict 

and thetemtoiy of the Kapurthala State 
a^ under the control of the Jullundnr 
ftstrict authorities, llie Sutlej boixlera the 
Diatnct throug-hout its length, the fenies 
jiro under the LiidhiH ua itnd F^rozeporc 
Authorities. The mooring places and 
briies are shOTVii b the margin. The 
Phillaur and B«ls Railway Bridges hnve 

Tlie ro»ds of tbe DJsSict ««, „b^vB 

connected with each Tahsfl ^»emg 

iritb Hoshiarpur by a metalled road 1T^ p w^lth Kupuilhala, and 
through the LtZ Sale ^iwHv ® 

««igoevo,7wbero: along d.o met«Iia/i,daZ 
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yelucle with springs not unlike a covered u’agonnette without seatsi CHApjI.g* 
is much used. The roads used to be much blocked by the open Kmiu of 
water channels which the zamfndiirs use to take well water across 
to their fields on the other aide of the road Recently paMa 
underground channels on the syphon system have been constructed 
throughout the District at the cost of the sammdars Tho District is faonMfl kb 4 
well supplied with mile-stonoSj and gome of the metalled roads have 
furloDg'Stoues as welL For wayside arboriculture see page 215 above. 

The following table shows the pnncijial roads of the District, 
together with the halting places and conveuieuces lor travellers 1 — 


i 

Friiro 


To 


DliUioi 

1 AcoamoiodAtioti ca 

' AJTiriiiff. 

KliiiJht of road. 

1 

A.--Atoxa Lisii or 
IaiLh 
A mrEusf 
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l + l! 

49 

P. W, D, (Pfor.) Boq- 
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GoreraiftfiaL BDOfUOW 


1 

Kutirpar 

■ 

lullatiilar 

+ 1 + 

0 


3 

JaLlasdur 

1 

Pbogicdra 

* -1 

13 

ill BAOtCnOlAAtJ. 
DMfiifuTflw to 

.Onnd Tmolc 

4 

Phm^irn 

ikk 

PkillEur 

PP-ft 

15 

liIjA ot ICApim^ltAla. 
PollC* ABd P. n. Wit- 

Eflod And 
Ei^Iwat^ 

5 

Fhlllftar 

TiV 



n 

hoELAffi Atid firr«ibiO0Bt- 
rODTD. 

Dak Bun^lom 

-d 

IS 

D.—Soorn oi tiiit 
or UAitr 
JDlltiiadiiT 


-111 

16 

Ilnnliipid lungilDw itm-dir' 

MetaBtd, 


Nnkodnr 


KurmahAl 

+ h + 

*7 

i a 0 . 

Do. 1 

Do. 

S 

NilrmftbtL 


FUiUut 

l + P 

13 

Saa {4J mhoVb »» , 

C AlnAtAJtia^l «x. 

d 

■iallundDr 


KirDimliAl 

«I1 

W 

810 ( 7 ]i lbOT 0 

Qtpfc for 3 mSlAA, 

10 

11 

N’«koE*iif 

dhfthtot 


Biuivkoi 

¥■ + 

+1 + 

8 

8 

FoICm rpit-ihCHl+l 
fKitrict iS^iud llaTaj^mlow 

1 

ta 

Ldhun 


^p^liipppr 

p-«i 

4 

*ft* 

frrfiidfitfiUw]. 

13 

N&Lodftr 

liil 

UMka 


7 

«+* 1 

1 

J 

14 

NvIcodAf 

*rk 1 

NAhiEpTsi- 

1 + 1 
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IS 

JulSuDdiir 
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BlbtAllAJfi 

le 

C+—NoiTit 01 Lijei 
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+P + 

10 

FaIim BangflJow 
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Adlk^IlpDT 

+ 14- 
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+ il 

24 

Do. 

IB 

J alEand iir 

•■■-F 

SIwgpiir 

+ 11 

If 

Dlltrict So&rd BurigiftlAw 

1 

IB 

fl> 

atiogpor 

Adtntpar 

+ M 

r+r 

T4a44 

Aliwilirar 

+ + 1 

S 

3 

■ Hi 

( 17^01 AtAiJ+d^ 

XI 

AUwfclpar 

PhUf^Arib 

•■r# 
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9 
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) 

u 

^■ip 

9a ti^ 

+ri+ [ 

:n 
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y 

ax 


p.PV 
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+ 1 + 

9 1 
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D, 0. 
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S4. 
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) 

X« 

ICAiriahAlir 

+P- 
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* f 
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1 

f 

XQ 


1 ■ ft 

Liiim 

++■ 

12 

BnligAloTr to 

t9 

Liun 

■■ 

PbniAnr 


a 

LaIa l>iibWimiL 

1 

38 

N*wiil^br 

4i| 

JidlA 

1 + 1 

7 

RnOAmptuK ^dud 

»>rnnMl<iirB4. 

29 

30 

JidU 

Baiag« 

Aik 

+ i + 

BiJ 

Aprm 

+ + 1 

li 1 

Fillet BcingAlow Aow la 

31 

Api« 

ri+ i| 1 

Phlllaaf 

+11 

PVP 1 

diATtpAir. 

S'fiA AbovA ,^,1 
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, Bungalow at JuUimdnr Cantonment ia full? 

furnished and provided with eon-anta. The ToUce and Dietrict 
Bungalows^ve furniture, crockm-and cooking utensila. but no 
BoiTanta* There la only one Zailgbar, that at Julluudur. 

ftf are under the Superintendent 

of Post OfEces, Ludhji^a Division, the Kapurthala post being worked 
toother with^^at of JuUundur. lliere^ are cii!. serricerfiSm 

^fawashahr and Kartdrpur to 
-? JuUundu? Post 

wfiv' 4^*1 Ihnlway, all Impenallinea. The remaining Postal 
lines, Distnct or Jmpennl, are worked hy nmners. ” 

^'*1 iiT ‘^ong the whole length of the llailwav 

wj ha lel^ph Office at each Station. Tliem % a Govemmen^ 
l^elegniph Office in Ju lundur and also Combined Post andTelo<^nh 


f AHiaii ind 
•Ci»it7r 

Purt^r^ t, II. 


SdctioQ H. — Fftmine. 

return, and this little ia toleraiilv aeciim +i i Jield some 

the hUls. A partial failure of tlianks to tho proximity of 

serious iniury lir the ereat CTtrSt f from doing 

he dreadeJ is a fodder^f^ine As i®' 

cattle the grain crops will not ^1 entirely and thcv’L+t^iv * 

JS nch enough and ^ufiBcientlv ^ do tbe District 

lion with tic ovitor mM to ft. “T toMT?"”™; 

the rams means, however a n failure of 

of the agricultural cattle; and it is east^lTSe^thfif^'^ 

would he far more lasting in « ™ ^ calamity 

» «> high ond WoSlTflS '“““‘"T »l-oro ciiltivatiod 

owing to the ciopn beino entiivlv o^crplacea wiieto, 

of 0 Lpio IdoW7SAoSw'ii 

harvest. Of course there is^ ^ough to secure a 

living from hand to mouth on ® P^piilation 

at each harvest, the poorer residem/tiTt ^^eived 

who are seriously affected by a rise L nrici"? . «ienials, 

income has not been adjust^ These ^ 

scarcity, and the mortS ^ ^ seasons of 

want. But the ordinaiy aLcult^^f'L^ir*^^^ hy 

as long as bis cattleom beSed ^ usually pull through 

in several cases, found the S 

to Iw the purchase of food in bad agnculturists 
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Of earlj famines before Uie introduction of British rule onJy CHAP.ii.a. 
dim traditions ate preseiTed. In 1759-60 (S, 1816) there tras a Pattina 
famine dunni^ which grain is said to have sold at 6 sir^t the rupee “•“** 
and many viliages were partially abandoned. The great Chalisa 
famine, so called from haring taken place in the Sambat year 1940 nit*, s. isi^ 
(1783-84), was severely felt. Again many villages were in part 
deserted. People sold their children, and many i*ed of starvation 
while cattle dmred the samo fate, for fodder was as lacking as grain | 
which sold at 5 sh'e the rupee, ’ 


Nex^ in S. 1869 (1812-13) there was distress, though only for 
six months. This famine is known as the Unkatum (u, 69), 
Grain sold at 8^ to 10 the nipoe. The Sambat years 1890* 
1892, and 1894, (A.D. 1833-S4, 1835-36, and 1837-38) were also 
seasons of scarcity and distress which however hardly attained the 
stage of famine. They are called iYdiw Kabi and Chauramedti, 
The second is called Nahl because it was almost the conuterpartr 
of the first, Xaha. ^ 


s. mo. 


s-1800. isoa 
putiir, a, 81, 


The famine of 1860-61 affected Julluiidnr very little. Thu 
total amount of relief given amounted to only Bs, 620. The price 
of wheat rose to 10 or 11 the rupee, Tlie revenue was 
collected almost in fall. . In 1869-70, the crops on irrigated lands 
wore fair, on dry lands half an aA-erago crop was reaped. The 
stores of grain became exhausted. It was said the people were 
not in the habit of storing gram. It is also possible that high 
prices may have stimulated exports. ITioro was no serious distress ***^®‘^®* 
Rs. 7,003 were spent in relief. Tlie price of wheat rose to 9 sirs 
the rupee. There appears to have been no necessity for any 
auspension of revenue. In 1877, the outturn of the autumn 
han'est wa.s *one-third less than in the previtras year, and by tho 
beginning of the cold weather large eipoits of grain had tekeii 
place. By the end of February 1878, it had been found necessary i--,,- 
to start relief works at JuHundur Citj', mostly for the sake of 
immigrants from the Dasiiya Tohsfl of Hoshiai-pur and people from 
tho sandy western portion of Jullimdur, comprising Kartaimur and 
its neighbourhood. In little tnora than a month it was found possible 
to bring relief operations to a close. 'ITio spring ciop of 1878 was 
rather above the average except for the gram, which was almost a 
total failure. In this scarcity some deaths from famine weiu 
reported, but most of them, on enquiry, turned out to be only 
indirectly due to want. The amount spent on relief was under 
Ra. 700, Ibe revenue was paid punctually. The pj-Jee of wheat 
rose to 15 sirs the rui)ee. in 1883, the rains held off till eariv ism 
in September, only a few slight showers having fallen prcviou-lv 
There was much diairess among overworked and ha If.starved 

cattle, and deaths were not few, but othenvise them was notliiiiL^ 

serious to coiB])lain of. = 

Neither in 1896-97 nor ill 1809-1000 was there anvthmLnik.. 

famine or even ecorcity, though the poorer dassc-s felt, the inciuts^cd 
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Chap 11,H« pnoe of food, and liere Traa a certain amotint of inortality among 
Famiii*- cattle. 

Tlie District was classed by tbs Irrigation Commission of 
1903 as secure from fauune. The area matured in the famine 
year 1899-1900 amounted to 76 percent, of the normal. 



CHAPTER nL-ADMmiSTRATIYE. 




r 




Section A.'-General Administration and Administrativo 

Divisions. 


Tlio District la in charge of a Depniy Oommissionoi' under the 
control of the Commissioner of the Jullundnr Division whose head” 
c|Uflrtors are at Jullimdur, 

There are 3 or 4 Assiatant or Extra Assistant Commissioners, 
Tho four Tahfsls (JiUlondur, Nakodar, Phillaur and Nawiehabr) ary 
eoch under a T^sfldar assisted by a NaiVTahsAdar. 


CHAP, 
lit, A. 


04D«rAl 
Admiiur 
trftticn smd 
Idmimi, 
trail re 

T4hl* ^ 
Part B. 


Zailditrs wero originally appointed m 1870-71 by Mr. Leslie 
Saunders, when Deputy Commissioner! but before the B^sed Settle¬ 
ment they received no remuneration for their princes. Tho sailtldH 
aiTangoments came under review during tho Settlement operations ; 
and considering that, though there was much inequality in tho sisu 
o! the different no inconvenienoo had been experienced, it was 
proiiosod to leave them practically onchan]^. In order to obviate 
objwtion that the great difference in the size of tho zaiU would 
cause ^at inequality in the piiy of tho staildirs, if, as usual, they 
wore remunerated by an allowance of one per cent, on the revenue 
of their and also with a vlrnv to encourage men ivilling to exert 
thcmsclvos, and give the lazy and indifferent an inducement to bo 
up and doing, it was proposed to place all the z^dArs in three 
grades iviidi different rates of pay. Tho Financial CommisBionor 
was of opinion thiit the snih ought to be re-dcmarcpted, as they 
wore too nnor|ual, and villi^ of the atmd Patwiirfs Cirelo ivero 
often included in more than one mil i and tlwt the Zaildars should 
not bo gnuied, as their “ functions cannot lie usefully and honour- 
ablv dischargtjtl unless the zaildib- ^wssesscs a coj-tain amount of 
indeiKJiiJenco of Govemraent, palpble to all eyes.** Ho agreed that 
the ssaikVir might bo paid by a consoU^ted casli allowance, equal 
to ono per cent, of the revenue of his ztiif, and said he would 
propose to Government the grant of chairs to zailddrs. The were 
acc^ingly re-arranged,'^’ and the amended pro|)Osal3 sanctioned. 
Under them there are 19 ztiildiirs in Nawii-hahr, 19 in Phillaur, 
18 in Nako<kr and 20 in Jullimdur, an me^so of 8,1, 2, and 2, 
respective]V, in the four TahsHs. A zaildars* hook, with colourod 
maps and’ full statistical tables of the was prepared ami 

made over to the .Deputy Commissioner. 


PvTKr Jtj 4 . 


til Tbs tbs uili 

Iiirhl omctit'i 335, ibiTsd IKlli Ilsi^eBtfeev md Nn, hIiIihI 6t.h Aiagnit IfiSBi 

Ststur tu Oamfrtitlisnsir's Ss. 126^ dsUii 2<^h Fshnsiry IgaS, tod 

j&GB ilMicd eciiWtulwr All t* Ihm CotiJ iH1 wiOuer iBs DlvIlWu, 
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lU^X appointment of sailddrs, wlio were at first eieeted, is now 

— gOTemed the rules under tfae I^nd Bevenue Act. The following 
is a list of the but the residence of the za^d)‘ within the *fliZ 

tration and maj of course change from time to time. 

Admins- _ 
tmtiTe 
Dlriiiona. 
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IB 


ZbiI 


*a rt 
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tiibfi. 
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12 

J8 

GO 

IS 

SS 

go 
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4ukMii» 

^akttidpur ,,, 

EAip^LT 

JaiadLa]! 

PbaiAlft 

Bujpih 

U^apuf 

Katr^im 

^411^ Atilltjjft 

PArjljAu KkIaj) 
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n 

u 

12 


IS| 

] 

11$ 


Sp330 
KOpSia 

ai.sjd 

«i77ii 

17^.6^ 
12,70^! 

30,sa7 


24r2J.4nO; 
^44370, 


X-ir JJ I-' 

14 aT,7S(>' 

J 41 

57 , 40 . 01 k 
idf JOvtias; 
94123,733 
17 l7,dMl 

I I 


J£ti. 

Dw. 

Bajpdi*, 

JitA, 

Da. 

Mjp&u. 

JiU. 

Ilo, 

Bo. 

Do. 

Jiti. 

‘ Do, 

Jfritflv 

Do. 

AtrIiiA. 

Dov 


i.. 

DLoiim ■ i-l 
Dakhabi 
Do. ILidto 


DVDliDA 

KbJ4ti ,.« 
Do* Kbwd.,, 
^^kot 
Kill 

MAlMilpcrr 
IdKdkhpUf «.«, 
NAkodu- Bhig«i 
Him, 

NAkddmrQkutiwi 

Crboiu. 


Kubt* 

BhlkOlitlti » 
Ultik p, 

(j €rl|rB 
Homo 
Kiii 
I'liiJEaur 
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ID largo villages in eacli pftttimT ffim f tboitJ 

15 a headman or lamljarditiv m figurus in Table 33 of Pm. B. 
*Uow the mimber of headmen in the eevoml Tiihaila; but tlie r«ii 
nmnber is slightly less tiaii tilts as hero and tlioro tk^ s;vmcr man 

16 iicaaman in mdro than one TtUage and has been counted raoro 
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than onoe. They rooeivo a pachotm or coss of 5 per cent, on the xn^I^ 

land njvenuo collected tbemi and from many of them it is —— 

nooessa^-, owing to their indebtediiesfs, to take secuHty for the duo Ad”(S- 
acconnting for rorenue collected, and the sTerage amonnt thuB tratioa 
nncqally received by each b, in Jnllundur, Rs. 25, ^bkodar Rs. 24, 

Phillanr R<t, 80, and in Nawiiehohr R^. 27. Many of the Ininbarditrs DiTiiicuu. 
are in poor circumstancea, and few ore any better off than the umbmniiTi, 

mass of the ogricnJtural population, and it is not clear how ihb 

can 1)0 helped, when thoro is no law of pHmogenitnre govomitig 
suooeaalon to land, Tlie office is hereditary, and their duties are laid 
down in the rules under the P\mjab Land Revenue Act, In a few 
special cases the number of headmen has been reduced, but there 
has been no general reduction of their niimbora. Tbero are no 
Hta-lambardiirs in the District. 

There aro in the District 1,179 village watchmen or chankithirs, nunUiiiT#, 
They are paid R^. 3 a month by the rilinges which also provide them 
with unifoTn and a spear and sword. 

Tiie following arc the officials in chaise of other Departments 
of the Jhihlic Service;— 

Jfififary.—Goaoral OBlcor CoounaDding the Lahore District. 

HehikiU ,—tnepectoir of SchooU, JulluDdur Circle. 

Po*t Officf *.—JnSfiector of Post Offices, Ladliiuna Divisian. 

Deputy Coaservator of Forests, flashaiir DiTision, 


IftM oibflr 



I 
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Section B.—Justice- 

Tlie District of Jd iundur forms a Civil and Sessions Division T-ii«s 4 w 
under the Divisional and Soisiong Judge of Jnllandur. Tlie Divi- 
sional Judge of lloshiiirpur is d-jo Additional Dlvisloual Jndwu foi* 
the Civil Division. ° 


Senou-? enmo is not very prevalent. Burglary and criminal 
house-trespass are thecliaracteristio offencos of the District as rni^ht 
be exported whero thero is much wealth, and, owing to presauro of 
population, a large class living from hand to mouth. 'Hiere is 
reason to believe that female infanticide is practised in some viUac^q 
(Chapter I, pages 59 and 60), = ^ 


CHttiim] 

Tb&Es 34 cf 
B. 


The village of ilulsuin and some of the aun-oimding villarw, 
are the head-quarters of a caste of Muhammadan Suniii-ii” who 
adejJts at the manufacture of coins. In their native villaces 
Suufirs confine their operations to coining tokens and imi^tio 
ancient mintages, but many membero of film communitv^iim 
employed m the largo towns of India in coining King's run*^ 
Informations of conviclions of sncli persona in Calcutta^ LuckTio ^ 
DeDii and claowhere is constantly reaching the District tT' 
profits of illicit remitted home through the pst office are Iwliev^^i 
to 1)0 considerable, 
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Tho total Biimber of licenses issued under the Arms Act was 
only 211 in I90a as against 176 in 1893. In 1903 there were 195 
oromary licenses, 11 fgr destruction of irild animals only and 4 for 
the mannfaeturc and sale of gunpowder. The numbers of licenses 
IS email as compared witH the population of the Bistrict. 

District is extremely litigious. The classes of cases for 
which the District is chiefly noted are, (1) suits on uni'egistered 
written contracts including tiutuUs and hfthxit: and (2) suits for 
pM^ession of mortgaged lands, the average number of suite a year 
being about 6,000 and 575, respectively, or more than double the 
average of the Province. 

Civil Judicial work is under a District Judge who is ordinarily 
relief of all cnnmial work. There ore C Hunsiffa in the Distriot 
of wliom QUO sits at the head-Kjuartera of each Tohsil. The MunsifF 
of the Sadr Tahifl exercises the ordinaiy powera of a 2nd Class 
Jnmnsjlr and has also Small Cause Court powers up to Rs. 100 
pore are two mere Munsiffs at JuUundur as Sadr Munsiffs. They 
^ye 2nd Class powera. Although each Munsiff hm, within his 
jurisdiction, the work of the whole District, yet he generally 
bnt^^ ^ ^ ^ 'I'aksiJ nccortling as the work is clistri* 

Besides MunsifFs there are 4 Extra Assistant Cominis. 

exercises the powers of a SuWudge and the 
o^ere those of 1st Gass Munsifis who, besides thoir criSaal work 
do civil ^rk as wp. The number of cases for the Treasuiy Officer 
and the Kevenne Assistant is fixed and more tlian that number is 

T ^ ; one holds 1^ sittings at Jfukandpur and the other m 

Jullundnr and both exercise the powers of a 2nd Class Munsiff. 

^“'Tiller, exercise the powers 
rfa2nd ClM»M«ns.ffa„d » Bsed numl»r of taud suits ore citkiatri 

exercises them Within Cantonment lim^r ^ 

and answer to the easterns of ^Hindo and >a the form of qneatioii 

Itejpdt MnsalmAos, and 

to according to the rnla^a^ District aeocDa to 
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of Ratti/^ao^s Uigeet of Cuetoniaiy Law and alao No. 62 l\ H, of 1B08 CHAP. 
(Jallundur Bodia) and NOp 524 P. K. of 1S66 (4rdinB of JnJIundtirJ, 

“Amongat MuhaiDmadan JAta of JaHtiddar tbo widow of a eon who JMtice, 
pre*dec©Med hh father oanoot pennilted to aticcoptl to hia sharp, vide 
vontra Sootion 0 of Hattigan’s Digofit^ Iaw, 


“Amoagsi Sasa! Banian of Jnlltinilar tho widow sa not onittlod to 
soncoed to her hnsband^a i»hare in property joiotlj aoqnireci by ham 
and hi8 brothers, vide No, 103 l\ K, of 1801 and also exception No- 1 of 
Sootioo 14 of Rattigan^s Digest. 


"Amongat tbo Hindu Manjh HSJpfits of Jallnadur, the collaterals of 
the fourth degTOO exclude daughters, vida No* 170 P. IL of I8S2 and 
ako ButhorUy 1, amongst Hindua under SectioD 23 of Battigauk Digest. 

Amongst tbe RAjpAt Miihnmniadans of Jnllandar the relations of tbe 
fifth degroo do nofc exclude febo daughter, tide No, 331 P. R, of 1360 and 
also authority amongst Mahammadans under Seetiou 23 of Rattigank 
Digeitx 

^*Tlie Khoja JAt^ of Jullnodar have fixed the fifth degree as the limit 
of inheritaucCi tft-le No, 257 of 1874, but amongst the Junuudur BrAhmana 
there is an exception by which daughters ^xcluile their nephews, vide 
No. 38, P. R* of IS70. 

"Although the fitwd/-i-A 171 which proTiiils amongst the agricuUutist 
Sajads of Jullnadur k in favour of the daughtors^ yet it has been held 
that the daughter who has married in a d life rout fniotly cannot exclude 
the brother or nephows, ride No, 86, P. E. of 1000* Amongst Muhatmna- 
datis Iho daughters hare excluded grnud*nephews, ^ide No, 8&6 of ISGO 
and 430 of 1^601 even the daughtork right to livo in tho paternal house 
for her lifetime has been recognised, while the Und passed to the tnulo 
oollatorals, eiJe No, 26, P* R. of 1368* 


"Amongst tho weavers of JuUnadur the daughter has excluded 
hrethera’ eom in case of ancrestrftl houso property, vide No, 60 F* R of 
1873* 

"Amongst the Sajjwls of Jalluudur tho daughtors havo excluded malo 
collaterals related in the feurth degree, t?idu No. 173 F* R, of 1^0 
and also exception (2) (atuongst Mubutumudana) under Section 23 of 
Battignuk Digest, 

" By virtue of the right of repreauntaticin all collaternl heirs auecceded 
together, vide No* 75 P* R of IS73 and Suction 25 of Hatfigank Digest. 

"Amongst the Hindu JAta of Bilgab, Tahail PhilliiUr* tho wholf^-blcod 
* have excluded the half-blooil, (i^Me No. 5p R R, nf 1834), but the 

dm ia ag 4 itoat this atnong-st Burrab Hrijpurs of Jullundur;, (rid# No* 110 

P, B, o£ 1891) as well as amongdt tho (liiidu Jdta of Nawiisliabr, trid^ 
No. 63 F, B. of 1803 nodor Sactiou 26 of Rattigan's Digest, 

^Thc TJdAii Fakirs of JuUundur ere not presumed to havo abnneloaed 
worldly affatra nor are they excluded from their rights of inhoritance, vide 
No, 29 P. R. of 1881 and also ^^xceptions under Section 30 of Battigimk 
Digest* 

"A Hindu widow on aocount of adultery is not deprk’ed of her rights 
to succeed to her hnsbandk estate, ride No. 92 P, R. of 1893, and No, 1001 
of 1335 cov^ra to Sectioti 81 of Rattigank Digest. 

^ "Amoogat the Muhammadau ArAins of Jnlinndiir a so a less proprietor 

may appoint oue of hia kinsmen to succeed him ins hi a heir {vide No* 58 
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S SvS! ?®r?nH a, ^ as Miiliftinmndiin Jsta of SuTrAalishr (No. «0 P. R. 

Jnllmidur arnl Muhammadan Hajpfits 
of Nawaahfthr (awtlionnea Nos. 71 of laSO and 173 P. B. of Idflg q,!Jtad 
In Section of R^tti^nn^s S 


"Amongst Hindu non-agricultomta a daughter's or n sister's son is 

?f thJT appointed, but the opinion 

favQurablB unless i he agnates cous^iTit to it - 

raS‘"^N?aiT‘“’rV" "f Jialtigan'a Dfgest nro No. 163 of 

No. IsKsSo'wSr. jlli 


■If Ardina of Julltiiidura Bonloas proprietor can make a 

^piiews (Nos. 2 of^iwJinVsVo^^ JsTnpLfll 3 d by 

OtLstom arnongat- tlio Khatria of JnUutidor, eide No, 51 P, R. of 1 S 7 &. 

ff mi. _ i -IT... _ 


The Atliwul JAts of Phirdln, Talictl NnwAabahe, haTO escoutional 
powers of abemilion, vide Na. 159 p. of igyg ^horo a prop^Sjr?□ 
popseesion hae been preferred over a nephew and grandsor TbeVo is 
a w another ruling, l^o.-U P. H r,f 1900 of the anmS pWo, in which an 
uhr^iinn by n sonlew proprietor In favour of c^dlntemls of the sixth 
de^ ’"-J upheld III the prosencp of collaterala of the Sth nnd flth 
degree, i-i* eraeptions m Soction 509 of Hattigan's Digost. 


Tahau'^JulWHnr (Lohdrs) of Jamsher, 

5 ? P R if itgricnitnral tribes [vid. No 




18 wlh^l Pleatlera (11, lat and 

i iiTri^F fSl an^l 8 rtjyeniie agents practisme 

m tho Dmtnot. There an. also 113 petitbn-writeifof ® 

A list of tlio registration offices 


Sirt h,!. Begist™*™ Department trSta 




SectiDn C.—Land Eevenue. 
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of ri'ttopM!’*'' , ^far tk* miMt common syfltem of tenure in the DW™+ ■ 

‘0 Mr.t;n^7‘^ 
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ihe pattiddri. Tlie ronin dmBions o! a Tillage are the pnUt^ 

zatl, thok and dlt^. The first dirisbn is into tarttfif called in rare 
cases also pa.si, Tliese are again dhritled into pdttigj lyliicJi may be 
enb^iyided into thol‘4 or dMrh. In the Jtilhmdur TahsnJ the 
■word thok seems never nsedt and z«tZ ia the share portioned off to a 
lambardar. In some cases the first division is into patttHj but the 
general nde is as above. A foither dfrision may be into shares, 
often expressed by so many ploughs ; and it is necessary to 
bear in mind that these conventional ploughs do not correspond 
necessarily i%ith the working ploughs, and that, in deciding disputes, 
the first quest ion is, what “ plough" is meant. Great care was 
taken originally in giving each man his share of land, so that all 
might enjoy equal advantages of soil and sitnation j the whole area 
being first divided into blocks, and each sliarer getting a portion in 
each block. This exphiins the acant attention paid by tho people, 
when distrilmtiiig the revenue, to what seem to tis important 
diffmnees. Difficulties in extending iirigation are, howevei*, 
apt to arise, owing to the fields of a propietor being dispersed. 
There are ^hdmtht limdi^ belonging to divisions of tho estate 
and a ho to the whole estate. These have been sometimes divided 
and Pomotimes left undivided; bat there is a tendency to divide, 
especially when tlio land is cnlturnltlo waste; the increased 
demand for, and tlie eiihnnccd viihic of, land have made tho 
co-portners anxiuns to rccli^m the waste; und for this purpose 
partition is necesaui'y. The commiiiiities iU'e sometimes disposed 
to break through the old rule, that common property was to bo 
held according to ancestral shares, and not according to uct>ial 
possession, Wlmnever they follow the latter principle, rather than 
tho former, doubtless a change has l^een wi'ought in their fiontiments 
by the exact deiiiiition of rights and lesponsibilitiea, both corporate 
and individual, which has been universally effected, But beqnentlr 
partition is made solely with reference to onocsti'al sliarcs. 
aometinifa parties, whose possession is leas than their share, obtain 
on partition not only an amount proportional to the original share, 
but also an additional amount to compensate for the deficit in 
possefi&iou, and to make up the full share in both the m/ikbuza (lande 
held by co-partners) and in the shdmildt (common) lands. But 
until a partition is contemplated, no question is raised regarding 
the shares in the common lands. For the rents, profits, or perqui¬ 
sites from tJie common lauds, according as they happen to be 
etdtivated or waste, ore collected by the lamhaidfrs and credited to 
the village expenses, but am never expended for the pnipose of 
defraying the jamij perhaps because they are never sufficiently 
considenible. 


CH4F. 
III. C. 


Iioad 

Beveatia 


ef vilkg«ib 


In many villages there are landowners who have no rights Uiit.'iifh 
beyond the area they actmdly hold. They are not entitled to anoro *“*^*'’‘ 
in the village common land or common income, and have no voice 
in the village council, 'rhese are the nidlifun kabmi^ who nro usually 
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dt-'Bcendantg of servantiSj sib Cfirpeutera find or of 

—A ovigiDrtUj' hdd tlie kind rent-fi’ee from the vi liege, and 

&e?«nne. pOBsesfion baTe gradually acquired pmprictaTy rights. 

’lie late Mi*, (afterwards Sir Richard) Temple thus discussed 
right proprietary rights under the Sjkhs whose revenue system is doscribed 
tho siUiE. below (pages 249—254) ;■—■ 


^ It may be belli that the cohivater tenet get ene^half tbe prodoee to 
enetaio life and carry on the cultivation, and the proprietor's ebaro mast 
be a pan of the remaining half. Thoq, if tbe State takes all the remain- 
inc^ LflLf| aothiEg is left fot tbo proprietd-ri In fliiii€nspj if th& prcipriotor 
cultivates, be geU ealy hfa Bhare as rpUivator, but not Lis share aa 
Proprietor. If the cultivator and proprietor are different persona, tlieu the 
latler ge^ nothing, or ncit to nothing, inaatnuch as the cnltirator most 
have one-half, end the Government takoB the other half, and under 
circumeianceB proprietarj- right moat at beat degenerate into a mere rigU 
of ecrnnaocy to i^hich. nothing of tangible value is attached. Sow, if the 
meUor be viewed in (Lis light, it may be thought that the Sikhs, practi¬ 
cally at least, disregarded proprietary right, and that with iliem owuer- 
aliip was nothing moie than an empty name and a shadow. I do not deny 
that Ruch ivsa mdeed too often the coso. Still I mainteia that they 
attanlied to matih Oir | roj rietoriihip th^i fairie iden^ na we do, and 
ibeoretirally at least recognised its esbtcnce. In mo*t caeas no parly 
other than the ectapanta clainifd any pioprietaiy title, and no qiicstinn 
was raised. Thpte caltivaling cemmunitips indeed paid »s much* us tho 
merest tenanta-at-wip, and if any pnrtiop of the estate failed, the kurddr 
acted very much as if hohad 1 ecu proprietor, and ondortocik the immediate 
management. However, as long as tlie commanjtj paid all their tasee, 
and kept «P estate in a high state of cultivation, be never in¬ 

terfered, and left them to their own inlemal government. Indeed, he 
would assist them in preserving theii organization, adjusting their sbareH. 
and so on. I have known cases where questions of this kind have been 
taken up by kantajt and referred to arbitration. What the constitution 
orthesi. cominnintie3WaB.weshall see presently. Bat in tboae estatea 
wliere there was a party iu the position of proprietor, he was allowed to 

they went their rounds, and after their 

demands had been satvsfi^.Ke might glean a scanty s*ri«« ora certain 

]fcanfdr*^iiib/ti*ir tn"and. rerhftpB, aa a special favour, the 

Jwrdur might give bimEOmo allowance from thepubUo hoards ; nr perhaps, 
after the collections wore over, he weald go into the vilW;, vaunt hia 
cultivators, and prevail upon them to giv© hiuf eome fee or 
m t^eogmtT.oii thereof. ^ 

S?!?? ‘J 0"l *1 "IU v» IbM rniJ™ tla laldi intem the 

ttialthe mniflu^ars the pariv wbfj thftpft ' ■ T iiujtsH-r Jiuius 

Th, Sikh, tTeeted e.e Lr» proprfetor. 
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** Jiinoagti hdS; been said to abow that u non-residaDt matik «db almost 
iL coDentity, an absentee ivitLatit. tuStieinCf^^ without n^ffpoDg-ihility^ mthocit 
the power to mt^rferu iti I be [DAmgement of an estate which indeed he 
could ncaT£:clj cftil lih owu^ Ilia perquisites were cert a idIj precarbuei 
and probably very inconsidemble. In fact the cnKivators eoidd not afford 
to pay him much when they had to coritrrbnte all they could spare to the 
Ststo^ And under n Bjstem by which all rent wni swallowed up id 
revenue^ the proprietors held thciDselTea alcHif^ and were glad to Tegetato 
in an obecuriry where they at kust enjoyed pcnco and imumnity. Who 
would come forward to take engagements for the revenue wheraby bo 
could gain no profit but ncught incur much loss F And the cnltlvatorj while 
he held the pcsiUoOj also boro all itha burdens and calamities of 
He it was wuo wiLli^tood the incessant drain cf presents^ ceaaea^ and extra 
collectioue^ who bribed rhe bau^oi and chaudhrk and who fed the hungiy 
retainers of the rapacious 

** But in estates where the Gaveniinexit demand was more moderate, 
the proprietorPj being generally ^hawihri*^ wsro able to assert their rights^ 
and, moreover, the rights were worth asserting. If the colIectioUi were in 
kind, the Oovernmeat wonld still ii 3 alb£e direct from the cultivator; but 
tho proprietor woold lake acme interest in the colkctiouSp would hold 
liiinMcIf responsible that nolhing went wrong, would bring the wssto into 
rultirution, would fill up vacaocies, reploco abscoDded cultivatersj Ac. 
Then perhaps a money commutation would be effected, and in such a c?aBe 
the prepTietor would himself engage for the payment of the revenue^ 
Still i^ he chose he might allow the cuUivatora to engage, and coutenl 
himself with the receipt of hm mdlikdfia dues. And hie title would be m 
no wise alienated or even weakened thereby, nor do 1 believe that in aueb 
a case he would have been at all held responsible for any balance or 
default uhut might occur. And the sale law Being unknown, there would 
bo 00 danger of the defaulting lands bocomiug the property of a etraugor. 
lu these kind of ousels, however, the proprietor was exposed to one kind of 
risk. If the proprietor, having accepted one jama, was outbid by some 
one else who offered more, ho would either have to take up the highofit 
bid or else resign iu favour ot thn stranger." And then it would be very 
nuoartaln whether be n'ould over aftorwardu regaic hie hold upon the 
estate. Bat such iuBtuncea would bo very rare, for the jamd^ fiiM were 
too high to hold out any baltj to speculatorB, and if the Governiiient found 
any diffiotiUy in ruiB^iug the jatJia to tho desired staudard, it would at 
once revert to hdnkul and tnfdi- 

Tho prflotice of Misr Rtip LAl exactly UlU'^tratcs the ^vstem which 
recognised two parties in an estate, namely^ tho ^dlguznr in possession 
and the proprietor. Some of Ms ^Itas or patents are extant^ iu which it 
la declared that tho ougagementa have been tukBn from certaiu partiefl. 
cuUivatOE^, while au ndditiional aurnaut ia to be levied aa payable to certain 
other partinsj proprietors. I have ah-eadj said that the Migr was a bright 
exoeptiDD, both as regards his predecessors and hie succe^sora. He Gxc>l 
moderaie /uma# and abridged the mallei Howaver, the proprietore, 
broken by long miafortanc, were often content to receive their ndfi^aa 
and forego the privilege of engagiuir^ Bat somctlruca this privilogo would 
be contended for by tho cultivatorfi and the proprietors. The Miar perhaps 
thought that the oultivators wtre tho fittest persomi to engage, and cloned 
with them. Thi^n the proprietors would appeal to Lahore, and after an 
interval a warren I would coma from the Mah^ir^ja eetting forth that 
whereas oeriJiiii partioa, enltivatars, had been admitted to engage to the 
exclnaioo of certain other paftis?j who were proprietors, and claimed ih^ip 
right to engagu tbensof^ the engagements concluded with the former were 
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infc* cancelled, aod new engagements onterod into trilH the latter. 

' Now J do not ^pppo^e |}iat fianjit Singb made much local inquiry in sucli 
Laud caacp, end bia order may not be worth mnch aa proof th^t a particular 
ItveaiiA periCD wie vidUk of a particalar estate ; but it placea beyond donbt the 
Inpnsiiibift definite ideas re^rdio^ proprietary rigbl. In 

e «t a 1 0 a *be Sikhs* time the Malnira^a was not troaoled wilh appeals of -this kind^ 
thoo the GoTernment demand did net leave any anrplus whiob the 
■wrt propnetor cos Id claim. And from the tone and tenor of these and other 

cl&jm, public doonntenUj it is clear that tlie SikJi rulers did not look opon private 

proparty as a crralion of their owdj hot as a matter of original abstract 
right, which was ccova] with Got era meat and aocieiy, hud been reoogniaad 
by all dynasties, and which waa not liable to ebolition or rnmoval by poli* 
tical ebanges# Aptheiiiioated deeds of sale nod other traDSfera were 
r^arded not as nbaolete nuilities appHcable to a syatMH that possed away 
with the GoTernment from which it sprung, but as instrumentfi of inunula- 
ble validity. It would natnralljF follow that while the Sikh Goveroment 
rcoifcgnified tho e^istouca of propriotor.% and their right to engage in pro- 
fei enco to otheis, it did not Consider itaelf entitled to alienate by grAbt 
Auyihing tuaro than its own rights in contradiatinotion to propiiotury 
ngbt, ^ 

PiiptiUr ** It i^mnsn^ to consider what was under the Sikba tbs popular notion 

^«p4iDnof of proprietary right, nnd in what way ihey reoogniBed it amongst them- 
BfJvw, indepcjidi^nt of any publio sanction it might receivep The kanhaiai 
Bysmtn was of course unfavourable to the di^velopment Or organkatinn of 
^^pnreentries. Little or iiinbicg wsa left to thoir discretion in the distri¬ 
bution of the revenue, and thus oui* ruHiu ptirposa of Municipal goverii- 
uieut was duiiB away with. But stil] the huge malio had to ho poriioned 
out^ find lienee the various methods of aJlotnirnt by hah^ aa 

before enumerBt^, were brunght mto piuy\ In fine hluiidthira estates, 
where, from tbo infiuencre df or from any other canaop a moderate 

money Tovenue had been fixed, Uie regular mucbiEiery of distributing tba 

nacal burfien, nf dividing tbo common profiis and sEock, the oemmunuy of 
inlrri^taud rcdponribibty, the links which unite the several parts together 
liftve tjeeii just as dieceruiblu ai in tlis tAaiuc^rq estates of HindustAu.*^ 


t™ * 1 , 101 . • shares were anceatml Cii-cumatanoea might have chaKeed 

HfHtr*?* ** proportion of the actoaJ shares as it had ongmally 

stood. Bat the ancient partnergliip was preserved in the I'omem- 
branco of the brotherhood* Its I'estoration was often deemed 
a nmtter of famdy oonceni and honour, a recumnoe to it 
was deemed natural, and proper, if circumstances should permit or 
opporttim^ o^r. The fluctuations of individual fortune int gKt. 
o ten render it ooiivenient that soma should take more and others 
^ d tlian their original shares; but such intorobaiiges were 
^ndjustment, which was in most cases amicably 
effe^ed, Other^ tlie leading members of the biotherhood would 
DM rt ‘Hid if nu^ssiuy, mvoke the fcdrJd/n aid. Stress of 
1 ^* 4 . taimtion would often drive ahar^olders from tlipir 

liomesteiids, and the patrimony thus deserted fell into the hand of 
^nearest fen. But it was held merely in tms^ and mnst bo 

whenever he might retuni. This rule 
Temple says» Eron m 
W l have rarely kno^m it tHinsgitis^ed, and I have often 
licen aurpnsed at ib faithful obsei-TOnco m 8[ ite of strong tempta- 
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* alfcaratfOTis of cnltJvatioii and 

common lands and in the common 
unchanged. The nevenne responsibility indeed 
mugtoomeido mtli actual jwsiiesaxon, and this is merely a corelkry 
o£^ iaiiZwtei system. But joint profit and be., shared S 

one-third ahnre might only cuJfciTate 
OT^fonrth and pay revenue accordingly, but he would get one-thiid 
of tte common stock, and bear one-third of the villag® ejcpensos 
Faititaon of tomraoti lands was rare, but when it was effected 
the above principle was follow^. * 

When the proprietors were not in direct iwssession of the 
laud, ono partner might transfer hk sliaro to an alien, Bnt snch 
tranrfers would rarely Iiave much effect^ and would often bo 
fraudulently made m favour of persons supposed to be capable of 
ojwbng the cultivators. Strangers were jealously exdud^ from 
cnltiTOting communities, and the light of pre-emption was oloselv 
^tched. Transfer among the members of the communitr hv eifi 
mort^ige or sale were not infrequent. Estates might l2 
jointly held hy several castes who, while they mii»ht l>e ant to 
quoii'el among themselves about tUeii- resjiectivo division, yet wnnld 
not betray the general intent of the whole community, Li Musalman 
communities the formularies of the were observed. In Hiudii 
fraternities the forms and deeds were nide. But on no account 
was a member permit^ to transfer his prepeiij to the resident of 
another vimge, even though ho might belong to the samocaatc Mr 
iompJe aaia ■ 

Fathers tontraoled alliaiiMa for thoir danghtws in ntkfl -„:it 
but the father could not reside with, or scarcely pay a Tiait ^h; * 

I-. th, i.tto ™gi,t.nd ii„ .iti, ti,r4™r.is j 

adopted son. Ho might succeed to tho property in dr^Dlt of main 1« 
eren to preference to blood relations, prided he took^ LJa 

te mhent. This f»ct shows how gTCat an eversion they had to^ 
kiramnn becoimug a shareholder, unless he resided i/the vilL! t 
other respects, the common rules of inheritatice were j 

broUuirW IbB prowirfs™ >tra>’i niiatcj (!« 
boare; and border affrays wero not Rncotumon. fJatlt s^uld hL 
that lu estates held by a body of enlttrators and owned by in 
popnetor, the former were by no meana so solicitous to oresp™! 

.»J m ti. OS o S*bt, Ito, mdo li,p^,rfS;‘ 

•^^lly, ^0 distioclion botweeu cnitivater and propdetoF wa. l i 
oppremted. The right of occapaucy, apart from prapnetaL 
^nown The Govofumeat may Lave parUully recogaired [ft. 
people did aot; however long a patch of land may h8Ta\cer„,;I.!' • 
proprietor would at his pleasure resume it wftboafc cerem^w^'*!' S® 
cultivator would rosigo it without demur. ceremony, aud the 

IT.- coDitnaairies of this Dolh 'pl 

throve uader a heavy yoke, aud etyblted erompfary fimne™ 
ludasliy. Individual members had the welf«o^of 
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CttAP. heart; they loohca npon the right, liBuded down to them, as *acre4, aed 
nitC* their dealings among thEmnelvos were chsTaebenfled bv a very tnir 

_—: degreo of generoaity and jnaHce. I have thoa qndeHTonred to prove and 

Kmmia iUnstrate the recognition of proprietary right by tho Sikh Government 
and its preservation by the people, also the conditionB on which it was 
Banminirap iigijj degree in which it was respected. It has been shown 

ol ilx •««. perhaps that in this DoAb the former mle wbs not an ntimiied evil, and 
that the position of the agricnltarUt wna not wholly pitiable. The bikhs 
indeed taied oppressively and vexationsly. But their tyr^ny wm stnctly 
ntilitarian. They only wanted to eitract ranch revenue. That being done, 
they generally abstained from wanton cruelty, and were prepared not only 
to sanction subordinate rights, hot also to preservo them. The village 
communities had snfieired only from poverty, and iodeed they might liavo 
bad wDTsa misfortnnea than this. They might have beeti li>sa hoa^iy taxed, 
but at the same time they might havu been disunited among themselves 
and lust their Buceatrul rights, Tha latter case would have Oeon harder 
far than the former. As things stood, there had been no convulsions 
and re-aefions in society, no confusion of rights nnd property, nO' breakiug- 
up of families. Some races indeed had pnaaed away or bean snpplajiled 
by others, but the transition had been gradnal. The springa of society 
bad been overstminfid perhaps, but they only required rcmovel of tbo 
pressure; no delicate re-adjnstment was needed. When, therefore, the 
position of this agricDltiual community and its members came to be defined 
and rec^'ided at the Settlement, there was not much injustice to be 
amended, nor were there many complex questiona to bo unravelled. Ne 
entanglement having ocearred, there was a.) need of extrication.^' 

tnhJfriifri The fluits rehitive to inltthldn tenuiies comprise tUo ino.gt 

teDURx important, perhaps, of all tbo cases decided at the Settlement of 
1852. The plaintife were parties wlio had dono nothing, except 
boast of emp^’^ titles, and lament ovei' lost idglits; and received 
nothing except dues. The defendants wore parties who 

had tilled the ground, managed the estate, and paid the revenue for 
many years. The relative ]^ition, under Sikh rale, of tenant com- 
mnnities and absentee proprietors has been described in the preceding 
pages. High-bom tribes, Ktted for chivalry and war, rather than 
peace and agricnlture, had been supplanted by humbler races of 
equal Bpirit and far greater indnstty. The Bajpit and ^luealmiin 
of pure descent, such as S^ads and others, who in earlier times 
held the greater part of this Doaib, had gradually suffenal bodies of 
sturdy cultivators to become, as it were, rooted in the soil, When 
difficulties and misfortunes threiiteiietl, tire cultivatora woidd bo 
forced to diaohargo tho fiscal liabilities of the estate, and tlien they 
ttouM merely have to i>ay some small sum to the proprietor iis 
tributary recognition of manorial right. It so happened that tlio 
rule immediatoly preceding onra prejsod senravely oa the landlords, 
tfho in part evaded their bnniens, by saddling them on the 
cultivators; coiwequontly the landlords lost ground in the same 
proportion as the cultivatora gained it. Still the old preprietora 
TVero looked upon as lords of tlio land. Then came tlio cession, 
Tbo experionce of the last adminiatratiou had. proljably impressed 
tho public imndvrith the idea that a change in Goromment would be 
ioUoyfed by onhoncement of taxation, Puranjpg their old policy. 
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,tlio Rajput landlords lield back aud'allowed the MtmdAxHm 
cultivatora to execute engagements for the revenue. If the now 
^vei^ment thought they, taxes heavily, then the cultivators must 
b^r the huitlen; if it (ax^ hghtly, then we can oome fonvatd and 
ckira oni-rights at the Regular Sottlomout. But the Atkina and 
Jnte, when ^ej found the new taxation to be unpreocdcntedlv 
modomte, refused, at tlie reviaion of settlument, to acknowlodai 
any nglit hut their own. The dilomma was perjilexing. Qu the 
one taid l^e plaintiff could show that ho had origiDal right, from 
wkeh he had never been entirely dipposaesfied, because ho had 
retained a certain hoM on the estate by reaiiting dues. 

the other hand, the defendant liad managed the estate and paid 
therovonno; and our instilutioiis tend to establkh that wbo^or 
may lie ajdfj/amr is, i/woyhrtn, proprietor. If original right was on 
tlie one side policy was entirely on the otLei* side. Tiioro ivaa much 
doubt whrthor the plaintiff, if declared proprietor, could either 
maiiago the cBtate or pay tho reyenne; whereas the defendants 
wero uniinestionably capable of doing Jwth At length a middle 
cou^ was fixed miOD, whorehy each party might lie in the m-ecise 
licaitjon occupied by him or them (virttiallv, though not iierfmoii 
avowedly or ostensibly) for many yeans prior to the cession. The 
cultivatmg community vroVG declined proprietors, with all rii^hto 
and pmTlegea apperteiining to propriotorship The original pro¬ 
prietor was entitled to receive a certain allowance payable bv the 
new pmnn^rs and was to lie styled iVe amount of 

this r lOIowaneo was fixed with reference to the past 

iaalikaiM coUoctions. ITiis plim was « most felicitous device It 
reconciled the considerations of right and policy; it adapted oiir 
lusfcitutiojis to the state of things which we found in existence * it 
^tisfied the interests of lioth the contending paitlca and of the 
btate. At the Revistd liJettlement, in Tillng(?a, the settle- 

ment was made, as liefore, with the suli-pioprietoia, and the 
superior pro])rietors merely got certain dues from them. These dues 
vary, being Boraetimes a perccnlage on the rex'onue, sometimes 
a smiill lump-sum ; m some cases a etrtain uliare of the piodnce 
fiud Ilgam a fixed amount of gniiii. 't’lie prineifial (nhikfldL in the 

rejected sen^ of the woid used here, are the Riijpntsof Ri'Uion 
ialwnu and ^akodillv and the rathans of Dhogri, ’ 

a class cf minor Utlifhldt i cases, which are not 
imijortaiit. U has Urn found that paymenti 
are sometimes miide to a second pi^ty by indhidual piirnictorJ 
T,lie ongtn of the tenure lias not been clearly ascertiiintd * but it is 
quite as ancient a.s the pmprietoris title, mid does uot'resemhlo 
the jHiyraciit of a tlebt or any traiisactioii of that kind. 


Tlierc ia also 
vciy iinmci'ons or 


pc 


It is evident that the tenure iihmv descrikd differs 

L'rhaps m kind, certainly in degree, from the f.dnkdirl tenures h! 
the Ij lilted Proyme^. Great Muhldr^^ certainly did not exist mull., 
bikh rule, but in tlik district at least tky existtd under the ilaghul 
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Empire, However, there is only one fiimily in this District {namelj, 
the 1 athimfl of Dhogri) who continnomh* have held the rnnk of 
fondsil UiIuhMrn. The of HiTiddt.t,in are men who. 

ei er as BeTVnnts of the native (joveimment, or ns fanners of the 
TCT‘enxie, or tw? fendal have succeeded in de]>res6ini? the 

of the kind oocarred here. The 
iMdaiVi are men who have yielded to the communities, and not 

communities to yield. ITiereareinthe 
whole Diatnet 41 tnlnhhrh and XG minor Htthldnif, in aU 57, 

lemjjfe thus described the customs regaining sales and 
mortgages which prevailed during the earlier years of our rule 

io TilTftZ ef coarse prevented Bales being effected 

in TiiiAga bratherlieoiis wall pumbasera not of the villaHo Amonir tbi* 

Sn^ “ conimanity, sulos were ectaeional, but not frequent ij the 

might be in the imssesaion of p^rtica not bound together by tie» of mutual 
m^relicl^^^r tho^neceseitVfar them was 

S, Sinn^hk ‘•tniggle a^oue w4 

Sree ^ « community of 

wonlcl seluo^h^to nmiX^fo/iIi^ higher classes. They 

oft^n that ii f Jiflir own HtK) of otlior cajitet. l^tit Uioa it 

fclTyCe t ( '^^re hnrJiy in « portion to offJ a 

posseauion of tlia oaltivated land ^ they wonfd rarely lie la 

inorethan a aombd »?«e^es in I bo receipt of Jittio 

likely to have enforced his how far the purebarer was 

oflod remained a drad letier ^ Tho of lalo, 

posseeaiciii, would reetore iboni in »k P'^^' hi'sera, hopeless of obmining 
tender t!,^ uLT^ci^S ^ *'»*»“'■!. JeT. .f.en,»«U. 

held, Olteri, too, proprietors of tUia L. " i* r ^ poritien they had once 
copo with tho villagiT comiBonity wi'obf /*!! *“* ihcmaelTos unahlo to 
some creature of their own ivhn i i Z^*’' ®*herwise, tranRfer to 
footing in iho village. I have known’* till^htsiii » 
by »eb be.XeriWy'Tl.JK*"’” 

security for loans^wu.^ llbebeve. ^tl“i.l.tioii of ilcbts or 

lenders looked to tin* assets of'ibn Imu i '*"h*iown. Bnnkeni and money- 

be, b.«, born. i. u.ildTu?* Kb'.'^'tkr'' "? •» ‘‘•‘■'f- '>''■» 

of ulo uilo^od to h.T. bren oxoeoto,! by to^^rill™ P'"*'";''* “Itl 

transactions are. at the bt-st, imorebNblM h,wP communities, Buck 

common amo«ir the co.pn;crr,S; -iw »m-pn,ous, .Mortgaeea were 

tninsaciione, previonsly advertf-d to bv Jlo®"h'“ ‘hose 

the mspagemept of Los belonJio/ re 


cO’parlnere, amt thi 


reeforetiorioCthcmonihepreprieL-? - 

mnuifii-conditions. Thnir oHi/in wiui m if! i V rogulated 

1*113 fixed (luring which the morrencr ^•®calties. No spociGc tore 
might he ceiivefted imo an L^SreTa ‘ 

wes, thiit whenevnr the nrincJnal ii„A* in'‘nri»blo coeditir 

Jiroperty might bo rodeemeJ. iLt ’ W* ^ liquidated, ih 

gnooraiion ledeemod in the next 'i hi. mortgaged in am 

Jiiiphod in mortgagee made by all risMo. was either expressed o 

/ Classes. And the remarks just mud 
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wgardmg salos epcted by tlie bipher olassps are sUo applicable to the 
‘ inoitiiageo, when onwillinjr to 

always quoted tbo pule of focg posscssEon. Bat it was 

™ country might have weight, ths 

rule ooght to be broken through in these cases," “ 

^ inconiG of villngoa is nmd© up of many iteo^ Comwoa 

of wlucb the miiHwr, H probiibly the only one found in all. This 
19 ecash contribation collected by the kinbai'diir feom the iwenue * 
jxiyers mtli the instalment ateaeli Lmroat. Tlie total amount 
to lx> dollectotl IS distnbuted over the holdings in the same way as 
tile revenue. In each villugo u luasrimum iwrcentage on the Govern* 
mont demand is fixed for tliiet charge. The administration of tho 
vanes. In some cases the lambanili-s collect the maximum 
allowed, dofniy aU cxponeos, and heei> nuy Ixiiuice there may be 
or pay any excess charges thomselvcs, lu other cases, the manage! 
went 13 cntinstod to a shopkeeper. As a rale, the lambawfim 
fuTOisb no account of income and expenditaro to their fellow 
'mla^rg, and am not forced to do so ; in oouseqnonce, there is occa- 
mouully much dissatisfaction, and compkiiita are made that the 
lambardiirs rofnso to supply the wTiuts of holy men, who have to 

be entertiunalbysomoprmito iiidividnal, as otherwise they would 

curse the vmage. Tlie wfilkt is spent principally on snpphdntf fJi® 

Pabyun with stationery, or nitW paying him what ho likes to 
^aige for stationery, a chaige no longer legitimate, paying fines 
impos^ on the whole villo^, defraying cost of I'eyenue warrants 
contnbuting to the funds of the Punjab Univeraitv 
subsidizing tlm dispen^ries. supporting tile Dakhni Umr Asylum! 
pn^dmg tho chaukidiiris uniform and arms, giving alms lofnkim 
and paying tho costs incunied by larabardars is-hon attondin^ 
Goremraont offioes. Tbo other sourcea of comnion incomo are 
pMCipally gi'azing and fishing duos ; tho routs of common land * 
sale-pnocoeds of natural productions of such laud, as jeIAi, umod lotuj 
plants, lyater nuts, grass, reeds uud brick-clay ; taxes on brick-kilns 
and on mnrmgoa (c/iAuffj), These funds are admiaistored by the 
lambardurs, often assisted by some of the otlier principal men of the 
viUage ; aowuuts are render^ ^^orj hmvest, anci any surplus 
income is disfcnbuted among the proprietoi’S. It is not the custom 
to apply any portion of it to reducing tho m-enue ilemand of the 
vrlJage. Tlio incoTDO from chhntH is comioQTiJy employ^Ll in nitw 
viding the large pans and griddles needed for the preum^tion of 
marriage-feasts. ^ ^ 

•ff-— i'OUection of rcreHire untlcr tiatine rule. 

The indigenons system of land-i-evenne payment consisted in » 
gmngoBhare of tbo j^oco to tbo Stoto offlebUs. In Srr 
cash collectioua were lyell known, but they were veiv Htt-le ui'actissfl 
Akbar introduced a general cash settlement of the levenue, but hk 
grstem IS «ud to have hero merely an improvement of that of Shar 
fehali (1540-40), whose reforms are again said to have been only 
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a iwival of scLemes of AliC-n«!^m (1295-1315 or 131G). AkWa 
revenue srstem was the work of Ruja Todar ifolj a Khatri of 
Lahore, who was made Vakil, or Prinio Minister, in 1582, His 
assessment supers^ed that of bis foi'mer superior, Muzaffar Kliati. 
For the effeetiuil introduction of the sy^stein tbreo separate objects 
lifl-d to ^ socoinplislied ; (1^ liy a oon'ect Tueo^uiti'roent to ascottam 
tho une^ ; (2) to find out the produce of the hind iind 

thfi shan^ piijablo to GoTorninent, and (3) to fijc n money pavroent 
for such sIlan£^* The unit of area wa^ the hujnh of fivc^ighfliE of 
to aci'e, 3 he mon^-unit was the rfetja, of which 40 irent to a tapoe. 
In the mcimireraeiit land was classed as cultivated, land which * 
required faUows, land which had not boon cultivated within three 
or four pars, and land which had not boon cultivated ^^'it.!lin five 
years.* ( ultivated land waa dividwl into threo cIa.S8e.s. The pmilueo 
of each class was ascertainetl, but it docs not appear how this wiw 
done. Aiiavemgeof thethieo vais taken, and ono-tliiitl of this 
was aaanmed ns the Government Bharo. Price-lists for iiinett.'en 
years preceding toe survey wero obtained from a niimlwr of places, 
llie ^luo of toe Govei-nment share at the rate of c^ich year was 
cjilcidatod, and too average of the vrhole nmeteeu was afCsumetl aa 

nl *^ttlement was onginallj made 

annually, but aftenvards for a tonn of 10 vears, on an a^rage of 
toe paymenta £ the procodmg ten. Laud retioiring fallows paid 

two classes were assesse<} on 

r*'® Hbolished when the Settlement wSs 
made, (though some, as the tiahm l, or rovalty of 10 of ^n 

dile^tS to and the oRicials^nj 

hl^Ttoe nVht^o^n ^ bowevor, 

that thev shmilfl seema incrodiblo 

tnat they should have paid to any largo eitont in cash. 

In the Ato-i-Akbarf, composed by Shokh Abbnl Fwl the 

aivwop. 

fendaf svsto^i^d S !icentury, accompanied by the Sili 
IV division of 

tteprosont Btoto rf thing, in .ny attemtA made to ah^ tL oriSSS 

««E“ t ™rc;;n’Srifp^.S 'a^i“"an'^ “T‘ 

”™n“S “7> 'iT“ 

_-> ‘■wmmw.iy at brat, imd in coarse of time 

Snt t’W “V'prw «AscAnr«n<) WUh th* 

poAmblf b* fhUditi, tz^m lAVdi^d, i# (•«•« tt tnre nr 
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0ncb transcriber lias added Lia own mistakes, for whieb the Persian CHAP. 

character has affonled unlimited facilities. The Sirlfdr» weit* divided 

into Dastura (or Districts) and there are separate SirhdrH and I**®* 

Daatur statement in the Afn-i-Akhnrf j bnt uiifortnnately they do 

not agi^ee even in the number of let alone in their names, JoiinaJorit 

and Unis confnsion becomes vrorae confounded. The Sirkdr of Diiitba IK 

Bi'st Jdlandliar is said tohave contained 70 iiinhdlff and seems to 

have comprised the whole of the Jnllnndnr andHoshidrpnr Dktricta, 

part of Kangra, with Siiket and Mandi and other hill tracts. It be-* 

longed to the SulHt of I^sihore. The ituthdh which can bo recognised 

with certainty as belonging to the present Jidlundor District and 

the Kapurtlmk State are the folloiring. Tlioir statistics are also 

given as reooided by Abbul Faxl, and thdr position will be seen from 

map No. 3 appended to the S^ettlement Report : sec also Punjab 

Notes & Queries HI, §§ 804 ami 878 for notes by Mr. D.G. Barkley. 
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At 40 ddma to the mpcc, this gives a land revenue of 
Rs. 12,89^6 6G^ or about three-qnarters of the present demand of the 
Julian dnr District alone, or about two-thirds if present exti-a cesses 
are added. If the bi^ah is talmn as five-eighths of an acio then 1-6 
Infjahs are one acre, and the area of the IS niaAdk would bo about 
1,020,000 acres. The area of tho Jollnndnr District with Bkpnr- 
t^la and Phagwara is nearly 28,000 acres larger. But it is 
exceedingly difiicnlt to reconstruct the 7nahdla. The names have 
been so disfigured in transcription that many are almost beyond 
identificutiou. Others have become obsolete. The areas are some¬ 
times wrong, and it is not possible to say what areas wem left 
nnmeasnred. It is clear the hills were not measured, and even in 
the plains large tracts must hafe been similarly neglected. The 
Afn-i-Akbarf distinctly implies that tho total areas are not given 
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as It speaks of tlie *‘ land measured^’ {Zamfnoi'paimdda.) This 
— LntrodQces a fresh element of doubt. Again, wa do not kuo\r 
where the Sutlej ran in Akbnr*s time. We know from an entry 
under Suht L^ore that hMchhiwura and Ludhidna were on its 
that Tihiire also would seem to bo shown by the entry 
Lt« srit i- under Sirkar Sirhind, that it Lad a fort on the Sutlej. But it does 
AkiMTi. necessarily follow that this fort vras in immediate proximity to 

the town, if it is assomed that the riTor ran close to Tilnira, the 
difficnlty arises as to what to do with the Xakodar lowlands, at 
present about 100,000 acres in extent j not to mention a lu:^^ piece 
of the present Ifororeporo Distiict, which may have been in the 
Dotib. Looking at the position of Hadlilbtid, Nakoihir, Malmtpilr, 
Ualsfau, Snltdnpnr and Shekhdpur, it seema impossible that the 
Jnlhmdm' mnhdl could have extendi^ far to the south into the 
Xakodnr or PIdllaur Tabsfl, and unless it did, the disposal of thia 
large area is a problem difficult of solution. 


^iMibia The Ddrdak seems the only ma}*dl which owes its name to A 
tS» natural cbaiacteristic. There is no reuson to doubt the local dori« 

dar TAtiou from dhik (Bntea froudosa), a tree still largely found in this 

isi™r, 2 . 0 . ffiie country to the east of the Grand Trunk Eoad is still 

called Dhak in the Fhillaurand Xawiisbahr Tahsfb, and so is part 
at least of the Phag;ntm ILika. The prefix Ddr is no longer used. 
It may be a corruption of the word Didr or TAtjir, a term vised 
1)efore Aklxir’s time to denote a tract of country larger than a 
fHYgma. (The Haoes of the North-Western Provinces of India, II, 
202- Ed- 1869), and familiarly known as a component of tho 
name of the capital of the Torkish district of Kvndist^n, Dfarbakr, 
which indeed was formerly the name of a province ; or the word 
i?ir may be the singular of one of the words of whioli JJbj&r is tlje 
plnrah and which means house, seat, mansion. It is not improljably 
the same word that is found in ^e compound deodar, and whioli 
meAiis “ tree," The imlial is sometimes ivritten dalh-ddr. The 
Ihlidak vtaliSl was about SlO^OOO acres in extent. The comparativety 
small revenue it paid shows it must have been largely uncultmvtcd. 
The jungle had not yet been cleared away. The present Xawushahr 
Talniil coutaina 191,000 acrej, to which should be added about 70,000 
acres of PhiJlaur,*‘^ nmlting a total of 261,000 acres. The deficiency 
eeems made up partly from Phagwara, which has an area of 73,000 
acres, of which only 11,000 are wanted for the Hadiahid ttuihdl^ and 
partly frera the Hoahiiirpnr District, whidi, judging from the 
Begi^r Settlement assessment circles, has ulmut 72,000 acres of 
dJmh, If they were added the pi'ceeut Dhak region wetdd be a good 
dcnl in excess of tbe Diiidak area. It will probably be safe to 
say that the Diiidak included a large part of Phagwdra and of 
Hosbiiirpur (almost aU in the Garhshankor Tahsil), tho whole of 
NawBsh^r and ludf of Phillaur. Garhshankar, it should be noted, 
was itself^ a distinct mahdL The Taiwan uMhdl oontained aljout 


Ot Hm nud«k|>{i>ip«itairu iotg tiro Uiroft Bibtw ud PhilUw^ 
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125,000 acres and occupied the portion of the Phillaur Tahafl Irinff CHAP* 
wtsit of the Dhak. Bnt this portion a{xJouDt 3 for only 110 OOO 
Bctw, or, after deducting tto lowlands, for 100,000 acres. leaW 
> a deficioucy of 25,000 acres mudo up probably from the northeast 
jtf corner of ffakodar and, perhaps, in part from Phagwilra and the Pwtrti# 
Tillages of the Jullundur Tahail to the BOdth of the Befn. Deduct- 
ing^ the lands Iielow the ridge in Nakodar, the total area of the tahsil ^ 

IS about 130,000 acres; so that, eren if 20,000 acres are taken for 
the Taiwan imHl, there remain 110,000 for the T^akodm-, Muham. 
madpur and MaJ^ wiaMfe, which ia almost exactly their area. 
Mutemmadpnr is the present Mahatpur, and its lands lay prebably 
to tte west of that town along tho ridge, extending between thrw 
and four miles inland* Malsai is the present Malsfan; arid its 
maMl also probably lay along the ridge, extending from Shahkot 
to near Lohlitn, and was fom* to five miles broad and seven to eight 
long. Kakodar occupied tlie north-west corner of tho present tahsfl 
of the same name. SulMnpnr is a large tillage in the eonth of 
Kapnrthala. Its ttittMl was about 100 square miles in extent, and 
tinia bounded on tho west by the and on the south perhaps by 
. the Sutlej, It probably included Lohian and a few more of the 

' piesont Nakodar villas, and may have extended 11 miles from 

cast to west and nine from north to santh. Shekhdpiir is also a 
lai^ village, and it® itttiMl was almost as large aa that of Sulritn- 
puT, to the noi-th of which it lay. Sliekhdpur adjoins the present 
tow'u of Knpurthalii, and must have Ijcen in tlio extreme north 
of the mtfh&L Its dimensions were much the same as those of 
Sultan pur. The Hadfahid nurlidt was a vety small one, iibout 
11,000 acres in siae. It occupied the south-west of tho Phncrwiira 
rtllca, where its capital still exists under the modern na^ of 
Hariiilidd. ITio rest of Phagwara waa probably included in imiftdh 
Piitti and Jullundur. If the above account of the ninfidht is oonwt 
it wonkl Kcera to foibw that tho J^ntlcj fio\red dost) vtuder the ridgo 
ill Akbar’s time. If it did hot, the iMcnlty about the Nakodar 
lowlands presents itself; as, though no doubt possible, it ig very 
unlikely that part of aomo of the called afttT tomia lyihg 

to thu south of the Sutlej extended into the Jullundur Dodb. ^ * 


The explanation of this difficulty by the sappositiou that some 
of the muhdtit which cannot identified lay between the river nnd 
its old.noitli bank is examined by 5Ir, Purser nt gi-eat length The 
concluaioii he oomea to ia that the position of all the (excent 

8o[mr), with aufficieiit accuracy to show that none of tliem'^lav in 
the Nakodar Bet, and consetiuently that, when the Ain-i-Akharf 
was drown up, almost the whole country between the Iiigh bank in 
Nakodar and tlie Sutlej must have been uncultivated. fnrthS 
south the Sutlej is put, the greater the diffimdty Iwcomca ■ for if il l 
diffimiltj' to lieheve tbit sneh a huge tract should l>e an’enitivated 
I^hng merely at the Jullaudur miMk, one would be inolinedto 
think that the Sutlej must have itm midor the Nakodar high ^nk 
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mfc.' ^tead of far away to the south near Dharmkot, Till the Ffroa- 
—^ pdr m.ihdlii are fixed tliere seema little prospect of the veal state of 

things being aecoi-tainod. 


‘rr^ ?f*of*r?a Aboiit 250^000 acres in JnUuitdnr and 133,000 in Kapurthala 
JitiitiD'du r renafliri iinoccupiod ao far. Tho Jnllumlnr ww?if?rwill accoant for 
11 aoi'es, ItahfmHljiid for 30,000 more, and Nan Kangal for 

29,OW, Tlie lemaining 08,000 acres were occupied by parts of 
Hurfana and A klmnibad (Bahi^m was in this mahoX), probably of 
Mflnl, Kliarakdlutr Jaura or Zahura (the vmhdl omitted in two 
copies), and Slium Channisi. 

Since the Ain-i-Akbail was drawn up throe eraturies havo 
Akbd^ii Um«. elapsed. Inunense political changes have taken place, but tho 
p^>UT, i, 12 , country and the people Imve altered comparatively little, and the 
change in them has Ijecn mostly that of natnral groirth and not 
due to yloloncc. Then, as now, Jnllunduj'ivas nliighly-cultivatetl 
tract, famoos for its wells. But cultivation lias much extended, 
Tho great dhah jungle in tlie south has boon mostly cleared away. 
Much of the fertile lowlaEjda have been added to the Dodb by ehangta 
in tliq course of the Sutlej, At least one now crop, tolmcoo, Itaw 
Ijeon introduced. The Jullundur sugarcaiio WBS TUtod lowest in tlie 
whole !>abn^ which it certainly would not be now; on tho other 
hand, our cotton stood second best, being Eurpassi^ by that of 
Bazara only. The sole spring crop mentioned for Jullundur Is 

T I slightly bebw 

roe highest sum, which ugain beloiigotl to Uuzui'a, 'Hio Jats hnvo 
Ixen spreading at the exiionse of the high-casto trilies, but the locu¬ 
tion of tho latter is, in its main features, luiicli as it ivas in xVkljar’s 
time. Tlie Ghorowiiim Jbijpdts aro still nummma in tlio norUi and 
e^t of tho district, nie Alanj and Blinttfs havo waxed focble, hut 
they are etill found in the same parts of Jullundur and Kapurtliala 
ofl formerly, Afghans continuw to hold tlioJr gixmnd in what was once 
the Jullundurjprrrijfpwi'i- It is mot cluar wbivt wiiB ine^ut liV tho 
term Bnnghar. It is now- usiniliy applied to Muliammaihin Eht piite 
)Ut is not So Current m this part of tlio countiy us vlsewliure. T'hcro 
are atiU tunny such Hiijpilts, in the district^ who arc ncitlicr Bhnttl 
^ Kanl, nor Gliorewaha nor Slanj, Ibo Giijars, Dogars und 
Mnhnmmndan Jats, found in the lowlands, have come in with the 
clia^ ill the course of the Sntloj, and so have the liulk of the 
Amins. But after all changes, enough still exists uimlturod to atte.‘!t 
^V^tantuil acemwey of the descripf on of the countn- {riven he 

AnfiTil Fn'/l ■- o j 


iiK^mont of the which can |« ntonco iilcntifioil 

MpmcDi, Jullundur Distnot fell at the rate of Ro. on thy aero 

. of cultwation. TTio present demand is Ks. 2<^4-4. In lioth csct 

mi^lknrons collection hirve been oinittod. lu Akbai-'s timt^ in 
addition tho payment of revenue, the country had to supply coutiii- 
s.»te of horse wdfwt. Tokiosthis i„to ioosMmtS.Vvr ,™u 


m 
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elusion of irrigation and the rise in pricee which haTe taken place CBiP. 
sitioe^ there can be no doubt the coantiy is much more 
^ a^s 3 ^ now than it wiis by Todar Mih *Some of the caeh rates Land 
giren in ^ Afa-i-Akbarl for JuUundnr may be quoted, hut per acre, ®‘*’^*®’** 
not perAi^nfi, and aeglectiiig small fractions: whejit paid Ks. 2-2-0 “f 

onhna^ sugarcane Ks 5, cotton He. S-rO-O, »M Re, 1-4 0, and 
imfh atent annas 18. The returns for Jutlundor areretrdefectiye. 

In the latteT' days of the Delhi empire the system of filrraing out 
ctaaters of villages was ifi force, aa may he tom. mnads, or 
leases, still existing; and it Is prolable that it has always lieen in 
vt^ue i^re or less. The farmers were called Mti(Sf(0iV or 
and made their (^n arrangements with the people directly, or snWtrt 
Mrtions of their fann. The revenue-pay era continued largely to 
discharge their dues in kind. At hist settlement enquiry was made 
for debula of the old imperial demand, and in more than half the 
vdhigos of thoDisti’ictMifuiuiHua {iaitad-t-^mitazatiid /), or docmnants 
yhowiBg tho d6m^nd aod nTuu, were foiuid^ 


^ Und^ Sikh rule the rovenue administration was exceedingly Ti# si^t 
simple. Uio ruler took whatever he could get and whenever ho 
couJd It, The feudal system was at fir^t in fuU force. The big r.a. 

chi^ of a Confederacy had smanei- chiefs imder them, and those 
j ^ oa till the simple horsemen were 

reached. The great barons had large i9state!«, the lesser smaller 
and the horsemen their shai-es m a viUage. All squeezed the 
agncnltunst to the l)eat of their ability, and practically left him 
onty a bnra livelihood. The chief seized iis many vilhigos as ho could 
and built himself a fort. He then deputed subonlinates to collect the 
wonue m those ostati^ which he could not look after himself, 

Revenae was piid in kbid^ bj actual divimon of the crop or by 
appraisement. Cash was paid only for certain craps: cane, cotton 
rAnr»v, tobacco, popper, fa]se-homp, vegetablas, and the spiiug fodder 
craps. Any measurements needed wore done by pacing. Rough 
hsts were drawn up of the amount due or ooUected from each man 
but they seldom went beyond the person who prepared them ■ and 
as to keeping regular accounts of the yearly collections, no one*ever 
seems to have thought of such a thing. The cash and produce were 
sOTt by ms imbordinates to the Chief, who spent the tormor and fed 
his retainers on the latter, and stored what remained over for future 
wrasumptioD or sale when prioea were favonrabb, Under Hanift 
Singh exactly the same sort of thing went on. The wholo country 
wa.s pbced under a Governor or Ndztm, Under him it was largely 
held by jdgh-ddrs, often the descendants of old Chiefs on condition 
of applying So many troopere and rendering other soryico. The 
yujtracfrs followed in the footsteps of their predecessors. The land 
retained by (^vernment was partly farmed out. The farmer could 
do very much he pleas^ So long as lie paid the sum aoreed 
cn. Land not held by and not farmed was manaMd by 

kdradrSf or agents, who were allowed a certmn (^blbbinent and 
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got pay ovety six months. TIid juriiidjction of a. hdrddr seema to 
have Imou called a Ta'uhihi, and appannitlj it was eomotimes 
d Tided into mnl iti limits vai'ied constfintly. The A'cfj'Jar 

had no ceilJivnty of permanent employment, rather the contrary; 
and BO natarally his great object was to enrich himself as far a-s 
bo conid within the shortest time ]xissible. Ho accordingly choatotl 
his employees and robbed the prasantry as far as he dared. It ■w:is 
31 reguhvv cii-ie of batdi htfdi (divisioa of the crop is robbery). The 
acctnmt^ kept appear to have been nsiuilly b a Btnte of” hopeless 
ocmfrasioii, greatly facilitated by tJie ]>revailbg custom of giving 
with one hand and takbg back iritli the other. The share of the 
produce due to Government was held to be one-half. On land held 
by persons employed in collecting the ravenuo, caUed Miihtthlum b 
the Village, and tVjnifJfm'b the Tapj>a or Ta'luka, the demiind 

generally lowered to two-fifths, orone-tMrd, or even onc-foiirth. 
Ibe Government agents, however, did not succeed rcnlly m collect¬ 
ing one-half the pioduce, and Government did not get what thov 
collected. To make up the deficiency there were extra taxon, 
levied on all imaginublo pretences. “ There were pros on ts to the 
King his court, hi^mmistcns, his favorites, the prevbcialGovomors, 
and their tiam of siiljordinatcs; gifts on the occasion of marriages, 
fiolemmties or festivities b families of reyaltv or nobility, Sub^st- 
tmeo allowance for the sowdrs and other Government menials and 
mjrmidons who wore constantly quartered and liilleted iti tlio 
^Jlago. Aone of those little perquisites, which add much to 

f escaped tho grasp of a kdrMr. Gj-ass, 

woc^ timber, fniit, garden produce, were all seiised upon.* * " The 
flue of the “^age could not be removed, no house could bo built no 
well eroc^, no plot enclosed udthemt the payment of a fee," f Jui. 
lundur Regular Settlement Report, para. 1&6). CoUectionii were 
made from tho actual cultivator. Joint responsibility was not 
enforceKl, and could not lie when each man’s own bui^n was tlin 
utmost ho could beai. If any cultivator failed, be kdi-ddf made 
thT^d nf his laiid^ltivaW by some one else. Towards 

Wmf t-'apacity of tho several estates had 

boxime well IpiowiJ, caeliiti^s^^sracnte uero not uncommon. f?sneciallv 
duimg ti.. GoTemorsbip of Mi,r Rap L»l. Bat tWo iST, S 
permanency in such aeses&roeaita; either party might go back to 

mSTtb r uncommon practice 

Witt the Government officmls, if the harvest promised to above 

tlio .iiiRimdm Doilb 

Ghulam Muhi-ud-dfn a tTrounic-il w '‘"d Shekh 

his place. The peonb of tho DnnK appointed in 

oppression, that in the followb^ vo bitterly of his 

Lit a man »f anW,- T M^hLf'S 
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an able nnd humano ruler, tnio to bis word and ongagement; CSAP. 
lovefl by tbe agrieultiirlsta and dmided by cfTi]-docrs.'’<‘> A better 
man could not Iiktc been chosen. IIo was wealthy, and for this I<wi4 

r reafioti free from one powerful iuduceinout to oppression. Being 
ODimcictcd, moreover, by miimago with a .Jiillundur family, he had ^ 
on interest in the prosperity of the coimtrj'. He was more success- 
fill than his predecessors in introducing cash payments of revenue, 
for hia asBUHfimenta were more light and equitable. He coTupounded 
in one sum for the revenue and for all extra dues and cesses leviable 
by the State; luid bin rotes were such that holders of his leases, 
seldom hesitate! at a later period to prodiicu them before the British 
Settlement Officer—a sure sign that they ivould not object to pay 
his assessments. Even in the famine year of 1833 there were very 
few unpaid Ijatanccs. Ho resided constantly within Mj? j'urUdictioii, 
end kept a close watch upon the conduct of hia {^ubordmates. It is 
even said that he would not accept the smallwat present. “ Among 
" the long roll of Sikh Governor.", who, as a rule, cons'dered the 
“people under them as created for their private p-ofit, it la refresh- 
“mg to meet nith a man like Jfisr Rup U] upright and just whose 
7^ “ name is to thia day rememljered by the i> 0 ople with rcs()ect and 

“affection*” He ruled tie BoAb from 1889 to iS9(i Sambat. 

Piobably bis jjniisea would not have Ijoeu sung loudly if he Lad 
not comB in between the two administrations of the Shekhs, who 
had ground do'im the people before him in the first, and rained hia 
demand largely in tiie second, liesidcs levying extra duos as they 
saw fit. In the tract now represented by the A'liwiisbahr Tahsil 
tbe usual moderation of the ilisr waa wanting, and bis demand was 
uiiusmiUy high, in imiiiy cai«js corrosion ding with that of the 
Shokha. 

On the dentil of Ranjlt Singh, the JEisr was recalktl, and 
Shekh Ghuhim Muhi-iid-din, tbe former oppressor of the Doal), 
restorctl to office. He at once raised Riijj Lii l’s assesnsmonts 2 a per 
cent, and then loft Jullumlur, making over tbo authority to his son 
Inuim-ud-din. The ntwy rulers did not even profess to adhere fo 
the enhanced awessmeuts at firsft demanded, Tliq- ’were ’under little 
^ control, the affairs of the Punj'ab being non' in confusion. They kept 
no engagement except when convenient. If the season promised 
an ’Diifavonrable outtom, they would make cash settlements with 
the villagers; if it took a good turn, they ’Would collect in kind, 

'n»e extra dues amounted to 30 jjer cent, ujxm the original reveimu 
demand, nor wag any Tide adbertd to, e.xcept that of oppi-essiou. 

Xeither father nor son wsis often ivsident in the Dodb, but made 
wer charge to Lieutenants, The liest known of these were Saudi 
Khun in lioshiurpui’and Karim Bakhshin Jiillundur. Tliese persona 
were found in char^ nt the time of annexation. The term Sfu?khlu 
is ixirticnlarly applied to several mzhm of that trib?, who jointly 

Ci>BiwLiiiJr«7*"'*'*** of 0ritTit nii« In Uoibtir[rtif,lA S.A, Abbon, 
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S* formed iU rewnue. They ruled from Sombat 

tKoT ' the most notorious amom; them are 

Bereane, Karfm Bakhsh just mentioned; it cannot be 

b«v«,d« ‘\%'>fl>a™cter for moderation. If the Misr*s 

l^pi^ent* the least that a country omht to pay* tho Sbekb^s 
Lh^SikJ... represent tlie most that rt LtU pay. Misr com- 

1 I’erenue and for all extra dues and other 

)mbc^ ^ 1 bfente. The Shekhs fixed a tnoner asseasmentj 

appn^ment, and reserved to tliemeekca the 

nSeLi^ ® 

discuSd a ^ght under the Sikhs has been fully 
SettWnt^ P? paragiapha, taken from 5L-. Templet 

tion; — * desenbo the Sikh eyatem of revenue a ilmmis tra- 

shown that the occnpHiit of tkm 1 eapi»ripnc«t has ttffudlj 

np to tlio Stdte half the rtm what they moj, can jriTe 

the resDorcea of enttivatioV^Th* niiniog Himwlf or iuipAirinff 

demand. Thu iuBti™ pr^portioo the Sifehe rsaolvod to 

melter. It njiifht wossitilv ^ demonfl waa auotlior 

to demand anfthroi! j^s* than *‘u’* tb<^refore it wiw to bo rntdo j 

method of eollS/thi omnL? ^he normal 

the appraUement of the standin®'^*^ diviHon of the friimeTied ^^^alll. nr 

** »"<i -«id h. on s„ h«irp^ii;»’'^“i,""'““ 

lie Goremin^Dt !7**r*'* ■" *“''1*’'^ii^ perlie. nltom 

villagea, locally cleLminn^^ f ^ ^ callrctien. Over e*ch circlo of 
aach villegf more ne^nr^^ was placed o cAoHdAK- Tn 

itamoa of ^th these offi ivcoeniaeil tm muiadttatin. Tho 

Th. to‘‘Sr?n’:^If>"‘V:'^'""" «■'"P*™ rreiitiW 

TOKtoddum of hia villages Tp, his division, the 

tho Goyernn,eiirdI.SwnV!“*“if“V"‘^^^^ 

fjMtcAdu) or o&e'third [fiAdml generally loivered from bnlf to two-Gfilm 
I-od were alio Veriona ,tran,e of 

4c. Gratqitiea wfTe aho allowed*?! f" 

denomifiation of inj*. ja -i i*" hind ondev the fteuoral 

*4™ej«nte '••«»; »" •!»*. to tb. 

offid.fRp„,il„J, J tenure, eed were the 

abolished. heredjtoty perquieitea have been 

jhogf(»B •’’«« to «»n«jl half 

t^-jratberers aed the ftawwfle or ahn^-i coqrge corrupted the 

^mrj lb.l lee, n^, helfnA. ;,‘^.?4 *',"» ■■‘^’■'^1 It b-J be eefel, 
®ocb less than half foo„d wav ilrtS /<'** Sranariw, and 
naituwaylo the kurdar’s treasury, Tho deficiJ, 
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fiow^or^ WM mad^ up la another way, Erfcm doss wera bried on all 
ima^inabb p^te«oe», aacli as ara knawa to EngllsK hbtory aadar tfaa 
Bauea of feudal aid, farced loan^ parreyaBoea, Thea there ware presauta 
tope king, bis coaft,bi9ministers,his{aroaritea, the proTtndal (rOTeraore 
and their train of sabo^nutes; gifts on the occasion of marriaffea’ 

solemaities or fesuyities m families of royally or nohilitT ■ sobsistonre - 

allowance for the sawdrs and other Goremment menials aad mpiiidons, 
who were conetoatly quartered and billeted in the nillagea Boaidw these ^ 
there were the aece^ry eubscriptiona for village oipenditdre, or the 
Illegal gratuities paid to The serranta of the (iovenimcat All eitra 
imports wfire gmthen^d under tha drented name of Wo 

hear of pe malba in a rilfage equalling the revenne 5 none of those little 
perquisites which add much to the comforts of malic life escaped the 
gra-pof a fecirddr. Grass, wood, timber, froit, gsrdoo prodace, were all 
wised upon, to say nothing of the imposts which fell upon the anricultorist 
tn c™inod with the other residents of the village. The site of the villaire 
con d not be removed, no faoose coeld bo bnQt, no well erected no 
endos^ without the payramt of a fee. It is probable, therefore that tbe 
collaoHons, regular and im-gnlar, did in the aggregate amount to half the 
gross assets. Howovor, it is not probable that the Sikhs eTer. for anv 
leugih of time^ collected more than half, bDcause then the viialitv of the 
s^sultural community wonld have been sapped away. But had such a 
IhiTtg boon possibb, the Shekba and oihers would have done it. I’hev' did 
not usually enforce anything like mutnal responsibility; every man was 
rospoDBible for hiB oiro holding, and nothing more. If au ocenpant 
absMilded m debt to the k^rdur^ the bFothorh«>d woyia not haw to imkfi 
tbo bA^ance, unless indeed c^llnHion on their part waa The 

terAif wa^d often onake hiH arraegreiEOflta for the opcnpatioD of 
hoidjiigB if the brotHerbacd did not do eo for binis 

'* When a/dpj'r was granted, the proprietora continued to be deaiirratnd ^ 

as such both in common parlance and in pqblio documents. The j^tnldr ^ 

was never supposed to have acquired a proprietary title. He might rosida ® 0 » 
Olsewhora and draw hia reveunc from a diatonce. Be mieht bTa 
favourite and bc reca^ed from his feudal demefne. In this nod all olhZ ' 
ca^a of resumption, the aMupirdtir would rerain no hold whatever on tb^o 
estate, Hia successor, if there was one, would inherit nothing more than 
the fcn^l position. If no auooeswr was appoioted, the feinidr wonld 

collimators, aa the case might be. 

The double system, by which the fmlgmtdr was distinct from the pronriel^ 
might often bo seen in miniature among thejtisiV estates. The 
^uld ooUeot from the cultivators and allow tlte preorietor to SthifJhir 
^Ukana. In fcAumckure estates he would allow tL muJtflSm to 
bis imiirts, and the c^parcejiaiy to colleet their dues from the ft* 
culhvntora who might be iMated in the vilbge. In regular suite tZ 
wy<»m«hir’s evidencs was often known oonciustvely to settle the oue^tten 

b.d or h.d U,„ ™ .i. habij of p^iSg S 
to the brotherhood Jagtrdar*, lodefd, have occasioualiy been retamed H 
proprtetora after the resumption of the ydjrtVfbut in such caSs Tt htl 
been nearly always pmv^ that he found the estate unoccupied, had 
founded the village, or had portioned out the lands for caltivatiom After 
«spmptton,yn£ird^rs have often tried to establish a proprietory title bv 
proving ^at they had collected half the produce, paid maJiSnd to no 
one interfered in the man^aient of ihc estate, planted groves suut 
wells, hud been mastepn the village itself, and levied dues frlm Sven the 
nod-i^icaltoral rosidente,—acts which if done by any private neranJ 
would certttiniygo far to aubsteutiate the claim prefJn?d 
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C&AP> iDipci«$ible to dive*l the jagi^ddr* of theif officiei cheractoi*; they ware ia 
^ fact the trofileea of the GoTernmeoti And the Govemmant used to do 
neerlj ell the thio^ above onomeratadj bot did not^ cotiaider itself as 
Bareane. owner of the land navertholosa. So might thejVrytVdnr act« and. yet not 
thereby become proprietor. 

SiUi Oor. It may be proper in this place to note the praetioe ol the Sikh kar^tir 

• rnmebi with respect to tho wneto lands, oultorable and otherwise, lying within 
^ ^ ^ village boundaries. They certainly considered thcmsolvoa at liberty to 

' eat aa much grass and timber as they choBO, and they assorted their clatm 
to a share in it if cot by the proprietors, but they never treated tbeso lands 
as Govommaat property tn tofo. On the cootraiy, when a tract of waste 
land was required for Ooremoicnt purposes, a formal appropriation was 
necessary. Tbo laud was marked on, and epeciatly designated as a htV 
tarJtdrL Trees growing in hedgerows, or in tho holds, wore never cut 
down by the OoTornment officials."^ 

in.-^Cdledh}i of umhr Srilish Ituh\ 

The Bam> Wlioo, in 184G, tlwj Dotlb came into British possc-ssion' a 
Bfttio- gummaiy Settleraent was made in Naw-^shabr, the west of Nakotlar 
and the Jdfftr viUagcg of Jullundur bj Mr Vangittart, and in the 
rest of the district mostly by ilr. J. Lawrooco (afterwai'ds Lord 
Lawrence). Some of the Xakodiir lowland villages wore settled by 
various other officers. Tliere is nothing to show on what principles 
the Summary Settlement was made, except us rogaids the Xakodar 
villi^es settled by Mr. Vansittart, who appears to have based his 
demand on figtirea supplied by the JfigirdAr, Bedi Bikrama Singh. 
But, no doubt, the plan adopted was to take previous demands, 
especially iUsr Riip Ltfs, as a liasis, and alter them when enquiry 
seemed to show they were iinlivir. The jd^tr vilh^'S were, ns a 
rule, not settled. The Summary Bcttlem^t, t aken ns a whole, 
worked well, and, except in Bikmma Singh’s villages, does not 
appear to have broken down, except in odd villages, anywhere. 
The demand was changed in many villages, and often more than 
once, before the Regular Settlement assessment came into force; 
but there is nothing to show that any general 1 * 0 vision of the 
revenue originally 6x^ was made. The Snminaiy SSettlement 
demand, including nominal income of jd<iirddr« as ^ven in tho 
Regidar Settlement Pinal Report, was Rs. 13,20,024, and wa« 
reduced by but little over Rs. 20,000 at the Regular Settlement. 

ThnBoRutw <^»pleted in 1851. Up to 

Settiim c n tp tie comjnei^cement of the latter jear, them mis onl)^ one establis^h* 

districts of .lullundnr and Ho^iannir. After 
ceni. that a separate Settlement OlHoer ivas appointed to each district. 
r«rwr,j.4. q'jje settlement was begun l»y Mr. C’hristkn, and can ied on by him 
up to April 1840. He effected the demarcation of Ixmndaries, and 
completed a large portion of the field survey, and assessed a part 
of the Phillanr Tabsfl pajHng about half a lakh of levemie. Dunng 
tho next, year, Mr. Pearaon was in clmrge. He oompletcil the field 
survm*, until few exceptions, assessed the a-at of Phillaur, chiefiv on 
Mia Chn$tjaii s data, and raoet of Taksil JullundiiT^ madu iniiuli 
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progress m tho mvegti^tion of rewnue-froe grants, aTsdcomraenced 

succeeded him. He 

«*us obii^ sLortly to proc^^ to the hills on account of ill-health 
nnd Btiallj to take furlough, and eo little more than a general 
ftUvance m the miacellajxeoua business of the Settlement wiui effW^fcwl 
In Jnnnnry 1851 5Ir Sir H.) T™,^* rrns^ T 
Hccomple^ the Settlement, end furnished the Final BeiJu’ 
ntoA 18 dated Oeteber 25, 1851. Daring the conrae ef’^e 
hettlemeiit, a Keveoue Surrey was made; many 'lillagcs now 
principally in the iiorth-eaet of the JnUonilur and souS of the 
Aawttslwhi l^sH, were transferred from Hoahmrpur tot his tlktrict 
and oiitlving Bntish rillagea were exchanged for Kapnrthala estates 
scattered alxmt the District. 

. Tliere are no records which enable ns toascertAin . , 

in ^seasing ndopt^ by Mr. Temple's predecessors. but^H se^ 
probnbly it \v&s m the mam the same as his. Finding that +Sf 
numlier of wells was looked upon ns a precise index of tlm i^nrut ^ 
of nn cstnU., and that thoKlative valoM of irrigntad anfanirriJS 
land ware well kaorrn, ami that tto peopio, aa n mfe, diatrihnW the 
demand by rate on inigaW and unirrigated land, ho resold to 
adopt oori'esponding rates in preference to soil rates or oim 
rate. But attention was always imid to difference iji soil S TtI 
some coses, soil rates were used. The village Stetemente Vvo m 
w*ere prepared. Aaee^ment Ctrclm wei-e marked off Driftdn«n^ 
tt'ith reference to peculiarities of soil. Then from 
of each tedc. the Setteteat Ofll®r forraad an opiaioa ® to S 
change, rf any, ms neried m it. Ke.xt, fmin deteUed atatieri® Md 
l»tenal oanuiry and obsarratioa he arranged the viliagea h?4^h 
circle into paying attention to every cii'cnma^r^ LK 

might air®t the eapacily of the e.tate to per 
prodite eatimate, checked hy etatUti® of p4rici^ to^^Ll™™ 
mte,a^r^gto the locuUy "oceptci’^.alaTrflS^"™,? 
unimgated land, were made out for i-illages snpiiosed , 

aaa^. Tlieae revenao rate* were applS to S^lla^L 
to be over or under assessed, and adopted or modified 
the teultaaa aetWaotoiyoraot. lie mte d ^“^^8 “ 
circles then compaied with »ch other, and dnelly fi^nfSe 
any alteration found necessaty. ^ 

As rent rates did not exist, the rewnue rates Lad to he h 
Ou preduce estimiites and previous assessmonte TJio SireDB* 

iirnuuco was W tuiwr.T>«T ,.,-....1 _. - ^niOUJlt of ™te»h«i«dDB 

p^odaco 

oLftbefl. 

7, 0L 



l^dngC^. .aaav. ueaawam, y, UiX^O - mUjSCUrenieQtS WOOld >1A 

the Side of ^fidoncy tlmn of excess.'* while/af^fnWre 
useful as lyitnessea on the other side." The produce JT ^3, 
each crep m each ck^ of each drdo. with its market nricA 
been thus asoertamed. one-fourth of the value of the 0-^7 
was assumed to bo the share due to Government* and^ 
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revenue rates were dcdnced. It was helMirHl +kn^ +t ^ 

Mow than «lx>« tta reality, and Out wot £uS 

^ccumte* It 13 impossible now to sbnro this bplipf ^ 

ratMbuwioa ^bat of Only ono harvest- or mther +Tm iz+^ a'‘ 

5St“ - yea^ W 

TiOT ia'eam. doibt* at l^n Nawihi « r« 

1 extra ceases amounted to lis q 9 n ieea» j. 

demand, and consisted of kmbardara' vtf ^ 

Ba. 3-2*0 ; and road fund. He 1 To tLi^' ^ ® 

whole village. xpenses incurred on account of the 

«“-*■ Tte finaada, ,aadt, „, 

Pafie.22 of the Pinal Eeport as^hTtlm 

the totjiT *" caltiTated acre. Of 

total now demand. Es. 26.568 we™ 

--^ a^unt of ^Slimed nevenufr-froe Ian™ 

T-ui i^a„,03* i!.ga„p Auction was really 

tr* 

B«x<iiv Set. The Settlement worked wpTI. «^a ■£ 

w^ere fonnd in distressed ^onaidemble number 

this was sreSy ^eTto^ 

fault in the B^niar SettlemeX^^ ^ ^ attnbnted to any 


M- Jii m i u I H I 

ntolt Qf 3«u 
UiAaent- 


aamnun! 

ArinTnimt. BHtlrmnt 
Bik, Itt 

JbWw 0,^767 3,77.416 

3.sasao a^oalaoi 

K>lo(Ur a.mi4i) a;a4,0lD 


SSJ5““‘ ^plH^ 

^>cttlement Officer, for tiiP w1i.^i<i '"'Hs in charge n 

Sir. Gordon Walker acted for hiil?"^ months, whej 


*mlf the net prince of an estate demand was not to exceec 

special attention was *« i« ^ money 01 

beanl *1^*^ prevailed in^Jtbe'lHstrie^' fa produce estimates 

wei^ / communication Ap Pcopte, proximity of 

««i«l-t tia g™« a^iti bo ollowad^d^ 

ror each assessment cirole 
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ha^-ing been fnimwi on tlie principles tlnis intlicateii, revonuc raK?ii 
on soils wero to bo dediieod, and to form tlio basis of assesfliuont 
of particular estutos, 

Air, Purser frfime<l half net iiiS&eti.s ostimiitcs Jicc^inlingjv ivbioU 
brought out a denmiiil of R«. 17,05,303 for the iv'boJe Distdct. In 
Ilia assessment proposals, liowerer, Afr, Ibirser piocecdcd msinlv 
on tJie gioond that the Oovemment derarind onght not to trench on 
tJio resources necussyj for the snociJssfnl prosecution ofthemrious 
industrlea of the District, among Tivhicli iigiicnltiiro is supremo ; 
ptl then, sotting aside the teste relied on for forming a 

judgment ou this pomt^ such as nso in pnees, in sale and moidigage 
Taluoa and in rente, and a comjKiriaon of the ureas for assessinent 
at tW last and present BCttloiuetite, he argued that almost the entim 
grain, vegetables and cotton produced in tlio Diati-ict were renuired 
to feed and clothe ite population, and that theiofoix* there rem'iined: 
pmcticalljr nothing but the sagiir crop from which to pay the revenue j 
that the existing revenue demand with cesses was alreadv in most 
C^es equal to three-fifths of tho vnhic of the stigm-cano 'crop, and 
that tliere was a strong prosnmption therefore against the propiir ty 
of any increase in revonoe, r j 

These views were not accepted by the Settlemen t Commis.sioticr 
and Finnnmol Commissioner, They pointed out that ilr, Piir.'jt.'r's 
line of argument involved cii lot lations in which the fiictf>rs assumwl 
liad to be mnltiplied by very hirge figures; that even srajill errera i:i 
any factor would be reproduced as vei^' large and important eironi 
in tho result; and that such aceurecy csonld not be eiiatireil in the 
factors as to warrant the aoceptence of .weh jiKk. Aforeovev, tiiat 
Air. Pursers priuci])]e if earned to ite legitimnto conclusion, meant 
timfc, other tiling being cqn^l* popii1;itio!i +-itid must Tnrr 

inversely; and further, that not only wonld the village a-ssessmente 
havetoTAiy with the population, but the asaossment of aepnreto 
holdings would have to vatj in tlm same way: n familv udth a lar.^ 
holding would have to py st a higher rate' than a similnr fnmily 
with a sranll one, and families with equal holdings would have to 
pay in inverse preportion to the numlier of mcmlMJrs wLidi they 
happened to contain. 

ITie ratespropos^by ifr. Ibirser were therefore considerably *11 

revised, and as sauctioued by the Finanoial Commissioner breught 
out a revenue of Ite. 15,11,81 U aa uompaivd widi Jlr. hirscr's pre- rT 

posed revenue of Ete, 14,14,045. ' 


DM & t 


The actual ntnv demand jiraunnted to ite, 13,10,150 made uj> 
B., as shown in the margin. 'I'hc rebate of 

to now wells whose 

Titntpanjr ilfd'tctiwi 3A.4« pciiod of pnitcctioii Wus stiU in force 
Toui fliaJ (jimwiti ts.io.ifis jjjjgj, *252). Tlio ucw ilf'nmntl is 14 

per cent, in excjoss of the former demand of Rs, 13,17,594 and 
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iSrc.' liebw ihs half assets estimate of Rs. 17,05,303, and is 

tlie higb^t reveriiie paid any district m thy Punjab, thougt in 
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BsTiistie, ^ JuUiindur k tJi€? smallest district in the nrovitice', 

R.t*i incidenca of tbo present revenue 

*B>Unff at the rate of Eg, 2*2-3 per acre of cultivation m compared 

' ‘■-O-i and Re, 1-8-0 in tlie adjoining districts of 
Moahiirpnr ami Ludbinna, which were re-aj^eessed at aljont the 
^Hme time. The demand of the settlement of 1851 fell at Rs. 2-0-7 
pr a^ on the cultivation then existing, and in 1878-79 had. 
m spite of the gross increase of demand, fallen to Re- 1-I5.fi- 

The following are the extra cesses collected;__ 


llAtni cenes^ 




ForTHirly, 

Seviaod Setiiemfntt 



Rs. A, P. 

Ra. A. P- 

LocrI rfttp (per cent, qn reveniiq) 

8 5 4 

10 18 4 

Larabturddr’s cesa 


5 0 0 

5 0 0 

Patw&ri^B pftj 

n •** 

4 0 0 

3 11 8 

Bcliool dess 

Jj 

10 0 


Road CQ5S 

ji ■*■ 

o 

o 

mn » 


Totoi 

10 6 4 

10 a 6 


h,. asses^ent of JuHuudur is ceiiainlv a full one 

tf'srt's 

imp,tion by 38 !»° “4 !«■• 

P««lu«> hJ risen'ltZst 2S Ja? '’¥2 

Wilb perfBot iLr tl!L "2!: ^ 

g»png vote of hod has rise., very '''®, 

anxiety la the ranid g-mnrfh nf n ^ fhe only cause for 

( 190 lf roocbaT’^'lTytXt ors”!?'™- ^ ™"’ 

cultivation for the whole’Di^eT « square mile of 

Jimounts to as much as 91 q tahsil, Nawishnhr, 

This, too, in a ^Jriet wUeh ia^rl mltivatioD: 

contains only one town of any sbe ^ agncultnrai, and 

The net cost of the settlement amr. + i 
which was recovered in leas than ^>^^^>^07, 

increase restilting from thT as the initial 

1,68,117. S rom urn new assessments amounted to R^. 

•HU«&4Ettp J^ttkment has Ijcen 

of 1885 incluBive* jo^rs from the 
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+1 ^ following page ahowi the distribution of 

the Djstnct into assoasnient circles, with details for each circle. 
I-ho foilo>mg figures ^ve tor each circle the sanctioncHi rates on 
eacb cla^ of land A tiered aocormt of the aasessment of 
each circle is gireu in the Settlement Heport. 
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-. <3il!erH but slightly from that 

^ven by tliehinancml Commissioner’s rates, yet liis norniisaion 
to ns^ss below rates m some circles has been occaaionSly acted 
on. Tlie explanation is pnncipahy that, in the measurement 
paperc, gardens and groves were generally not shown as cultivated 
and flo mie not mcludied in the nrpna _ - J 


T^IB ilamftndii 
iKinn p A fed'. 


Z 33. 


■ fc / " ^ to W'hicli thsi I*ii]iaticial 

(tomniisgioiier applii^ hjs rates; while in the assessment of the 
individml Tillages they have been treated as cultivated land, and 

accordance with the views expressed 
by the ^lement Commissioner and approved by the Financial 
V^mmissioner. Again, in some villages, especially in the JuUiin- 
dur Sirwal circle, soils were found to be much under classed - 
and such Tillap's Imve been assessed much alwvo rates. If tlie 
cL^ificntion had }>een originally correct, the Financial Com. 
raiBaioiier s rate-demand would have been higher than that 
recordwl. It must also be remembered that, in vUlagea' exposed 

demand is based on thT areas of 
1384.Su, while tlie rates were applied to the arcas of 1881-82. 
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Ph)t*ct« d 
««Ua 


The nctuAl new denmnd had teiDpor&rily to bo loduoed by 
Rs. 24,448 on account of the asscasment on favourable terms of 
land irrigated from newly constructed wells* A full enquiry was 
made as to udiich wells were entitled^ under the rules, to have the 

_ lasd attached to them assessed at dry rates, and written deeds 

Snwr,7,4i. (paftu) gnarfmteebg ench reduced assessments were granted to them. 
The number of such deeds were:— 

Bfl. 

In Mawiahnr, 472, corering 8,584 acres, and graniios « rednetioa of 4,409 
InPhilJant, 479 „ 3,322 „ „ 5J52 

III Nakodar 1,177 „ 6,1 Id „ fl,290 

la Jallundnf, 782 „ 8,628 „ „ ,, 5 667 


Total 2,916 


16,600 


n 


24,448 


AtiiRiiiDeDtfl 
ot reviQfiiKt 
Pitn 7 p 4 B. 


Tbe Hpgistfira of tho^ grAtits hAvo bcoti inful© ovct to th^ 
District office. 

In Bikh times, a great part of the District was held b jdair. At 
last Settlement, tim demand of lands held reveimc^fre© was stated 
to Ije Rs. 2,28,0o2, or nearly 18 per cent, of the total Tcvenne, 
Their iwemm now is Rs. 97,990. After annexation these grants 
weie enqmred into. Some were resumed, and some continued, 
mostly for the life of the then incumbent, and subjoet to a 
deduction in lien of the contingent of troops which the grantee had 
been i^mred to supply in former days. This deduction or oom- 
mnUition was talculated sometimes at a certain share of the 
grant, and sometimes at so much per trooper, nsunllv Rs 16 per 
mensem l)esid^_ diarges for eiinipment. Among these jdair« 
were villages whicli W been acquired by the sword by virious 

A. D. (Sambat 1816). when the power 
of the Delhi erojui'e was 6ually broken. These weiti treated ^ the 
other grants «t a^^lmt subsequently a further mvestigation was 
^e, mi^ in 18o/-a8 all spch Conquest Jilgfm (JtiytV iocer-i- 

perpetuity to the male heirs of the 
A ’n primary investigation,” w^hbb is 

ordmanl) 18^ A. D. As a mle, rt was directed that part of the 
should be on the death of such incumbents. The 

mif w be found in Appendix 

- . I , ^^J^tions fw Revenue Officers." A special 

andmade over ' *h>gir3, corrected up to date, was prepared 

aud made ever m dupheate to the District office. The principal 

jayir« now existing have been detailed in Chapter 1, Section C. ^ 


; aomrtiiDM r^”* ”T^ 

u.e to tir^rrXK,:rrSe”^2;f 


\ 






JOXiCETNOUB DbT,} 


Peit^ gravfa. 
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CHAP. 

m. c. 

Lxod 

KeveBiift. 


^*5te of ri^hte of property in the land, which, anWect to tim 
nsniil iiiCTdents, sat-h aa responsitrility for reTenne aiS fi»« 
rest in the person performing certoin^cified semces lima 

OGfmmonly made to nllag© menjak and watchmen ot» ZJ^' t . * 

w^fQes, shrrnes or ^llago rest-honseB so long as they perS^tS 

nKm!wteri^,*holT men 
t^hers at rehgious scJioolfl, and the Kke. lliev are locullv'^lm^’ 
ly the name of sdukji tenimsg, ' ^ locftiJjr known 

The petty TeveniK^free granta (madMi which fall 
(3) fwlie o? (4) 

=rtf£w ■‘^ 

siifficient, the area held cormct, and tho hoIder»SlJJ^ 

810IJ. Ill 853 cases, almost all bolangicg to ciSa 4^1!? ^ 
anja of 1,013 acres, and pmying now Rs, 2 312 rewn^™ ^ 
were regumod. In almost all 

or pnesfoof sorte, who ought ooror to huvJ3^ ^„tTt “n 
from Govemment. In many oases they have done qo ^ ^ 

snmption. These gmnte are known as seajuS are 

as the down-countiy thMi, and should hare beeJ 
on^aHy. 076 cases were reported for sanctinn tA ^ ? 

for life of incumbent or period of Settlement wtiinii to renewal 

firet, on condition of good oondnct, and maintenai^^rfYiistST^^ 

where such exist, Wien the grant lapses the 

raay ^mmend renewal (Secretai^ FinanS 

No. 6043, dated 7th Angnst 1882, to SettkmS 

The question whether a grant should be resumed or 

decided strictly in accordance with the Financial GimmV^ ^ 

mstractions, in paras. 6 and 7 of his Senior 

dated 2nd January 1883, to Cbnmrissioner of ^ 

Agricnltnre, which amounted to t ™tSt^l 

religious worahip, for schools or supplying to ti^iif 

to Brehmansif made by Rulers, sh^d 7^^^ 

resumed, cr, at the most, he maintained out of ohSW to 
or w^en for life. Under these ordere many it h-^e^„t T 
which, perhaps, had better have been rosumed Tbo i 
gtmerally of insignificant extent, and not n 

^TUBtothelambardilrsand patmCri, who hare to 
monrabents and are liable to be fined if they neeleirtt^ 

^0 District officers who have to nrakecnqS-^t^dilt lSr'^ 
ofnwmos. 'IT»® mcimrbent, holding frem Goreniment^^^ 

he pi^ and pays scant attention to the 

J^arrols and law smta. Moreover, talks Irare by 

toe bad repubal^on they had in 1853 fSee Flnanfflui . outUvod 

Ci««Ur iTdai.d'a. July 
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CHAP. 

I^c. 

lAnd 

E<T«in«- 

Vwttf tr* 

TSDOB-ff^ 

gT«nt#. 


^ftdporh* 

ijid Mi. 


erftute still LoMintAct, 210 cases of resumed munM, m which the 
Shg of the wjiddr had lj«n Settled ^th on finable terms, 
came under ennuiiy. These were 

insitnictlons laid down in Financial Coramisaiotier s Cnjulars 20 of 
1834 and 35 of 1885. In 126 cases, the favonmble terms wore 
continuetl, as the immediate heir of tl,e deceased gnvnto was ^dl in 
possession ; in 84 cases he ivna so no longer, and t o an wa 
charged with full demand dne on it according to the new iwscssment. 
The system of giving small cash allowances {nuJf^ilptt^M ™ 

selecteti men, mostly lambardarg, who are not mldars, m order tha 
they may be enoonragodto nse their inflimnce in furthering measures 
of public n tUity, and otherwise assist the DiatHct officials, has Ijecn 
introduced. The grants arc usually fTOin Ks. 25 to Es. 40 per aniinto, 
and are not to exceed one*qnarter per cent, of the total revenue. 
They ttie not hereditary. 


The following statement shows the number and annual value 
of all petty grants still existing at the revision of Settlement, i 
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ai 
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ValBfe 

83L 
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i,m 

1,444 

]3.9a7 

N*. 

\i7 
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3L 
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Tmln». 

2,013 

All^ 
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No, 

IH 

lUl 
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tHS7 

VaIdc, 
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040 

TOO 
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3,027 
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2S 
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VoIm 

8tM> 

885 

885 
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■1,3 H) 
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New Mujlfi Eegisters were prepared in duplicate and made 
over to the District office. 


xuitat I*. Tlie dates on which the rcTCnue instalmenta ( Ais/a) arc d^ 
net^ letter No, 3060, dated. 30th April 1885, from tlio 

^rJrj,4£, Senior Secretety to Financial Commissioner, f^jab, to the Corn- 
missioner of the Division. They ai'e—-June I5tb and July loth for 
the springer rabi, and December 15th and Febmary Ist f(^ the 
autumn or Itharif harvest. The Sinviil rillages are iwmitted to *• 
pay their spring reveune before these dates, if they hke to do 
so. The first anturan instalment formerly feh due on Deoem wr 
1st, and has been changed, as this date fiecmed too em-ly con¬ 
sidering the great im|x>i-taTice of the sugarcane crop, which does 
not be^nto becniflhcdtill Ute in Novemljer. The two instal¬ 
ments of each harvest are in every case paid io efuial shares. 

813 villfl^s (236 in Nawashtdir, 187 in Fhillanr, 207 m Nakodar 
and 183 in JnlUindur), pay 6 annas in the rupee in the spring, a^d 
ttie remaining 10 annas in the autumn; 490 villages (50 in 
Kawfishaln-, 51 in Phillaur, 155 in Nakodar and 234 in JuEnndur), 
pay etpial aharca at each harvuet; 10 villagea in the Eaatom Itoua 'i 
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of JuUundni' i^ciy 4 finttfu^ in aprjitg nnJ 12 itnnaf^ in nutumn ; ono CEAP. 
rilbigo in Nnl^ir pays J in Bpring oiid | in untnmu ; Avb,il(? onw ^5l5* 
Tillage in Phillaur p 'ys | in the foinuft* and ^ in tlie ktter harvest, Limd 

TV lien the ajw-jv5jimeiitn of lie villages Inul lii.-en annonneed^ Witrib^* 

the next ateii distiilmti''the demand of eadi estate over 

the holdings to Tvliieh tlie ^•eTenue nppUtd. 'Hie method to be ^ d i a h i. 
ftdopteil was left ns mneh m ]jessibk' to the jieojjle, A file was 
prepMivd abom’iig the «)ld sys.ttm, and then npplieations were taken 
from the yjirafmliiis, stating wlint they \didievJ done in futorc 
Though the numt>L'i' of disputes w'as Itii^* absolniely, it was amalJ 
oompaied with what it might have been, and tlie general hoitestj 
find gowl sense of the [>eople i.j thoir dealing^) one wltli nnoUier were 
very cleniiy ahon'ii. When the method on which tlie <^'stiihution 
was to he made had la't.’n decitled, the demand Wiia apimrtioned 
to the holdings nccoi ding to it^ and then tJio Deputy finpenntendent 
nunotniced in the village to eadi levenne-iKiyer * fcho amouiit for 
whtdi lie Tvould bo leamneible in futme. This led to another ci'op 
of disputes, for till eaeii man knows whnt lie Iitis to [>tiy himself, 
he can seldom ctilciilate the effect of the system mloptcd, Finallv' 
when the futt-rhuK were ilistrihnteilf eick imiu had in them *a 
statement put into his hands, showing for ivdiat aniountof I'eveuiie 
and cesses he wjih rcsjKwisilile. Bo tliat,as fares possible,the people 
were kept fully inforntctl of Tvhtit ivws being clone, 

fn Tilings in which ftbmes are not reted on, the detuund was Srictui of 
nsnaUy distributed Iw one avemgeiate on ('ultivation, or liy tu'o 
nttfS, one for ii-rigated and the other for imimg:iti;d land. Other 
plans w ere followed lests. The main Byslems of the jiast and present 
^lettlement arc as follows: — 


Ffrriafiif. A«kp. 

Shares fotl'fWfld ... ... toD f’Q rHIagra 

0.»** aTCtap> rate on rnUivaboo 671 „ 372 „ 

Tuto mtes. oue tor not, tlio dher 

for (irjr hind ^ ... 43H „ OlJij ,, 

Other syetrins (tneln4tfig«flnn‘o. 
dnri est'itric) ... £P ^ HIM ,, 

I The mtea most commonly adopted, where there were onh- two 
one for wet nncl the otlier foi' di y land, are these 
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Aa£v- 




/nwr. 
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rfifr* 

2 iliAfeiHh wfet, 1 mndsv bn^i 

as 
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2 ... 34 

24 

ftc 

Vi 
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a . ... JO 
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IS 

?0 

11 

A „ ,, 

. 

4 

^5 

b 

7 , 

1 

* « 1 

Iti 


230 

ISZ 

lOA 

2d 

17 


In only 18 villages, mostly in Jnllcndniv ate mtes cccoiding to 
mituiiil soils used fer the distribution of theievomie. ftappemg 
then tlir.t the simpheity of the diHtributionof last Settlement Imji not 
lieon mnintnmcd now. Then mora than hclf the riUuget adopted 
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Hcreiitte. 


SL 


TllVikfi Xolft. 
boalZ 

Plrrf#r, 8^ (0^ 


of 

iiTmln Cfli- 

Ipml^ 

Ittford of 
Cui» tti ft F 7 
Lav,. 

Pprpfr^ i, 


Mftft i«r«- 
n full. 


rPifkwi** 
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nn lill-round tiitif; nt proaent tittle more than oue-qnartOT of the 
TillngeH *lo so. It srem,? stniBge ut Jirst sight that so nuitiy should 
still adlu'rv to this sys^tom. lint the oxphmiition is tiiat, m miuiy 
(Sises till’ shureholdci'fl hnvo nearly pt'ojjoititiiintoly cqtuil iimouuta of 
tret and dry Ifmd, nrd iu othuii? sriuill inerjmilUies are inflected to 
avoid dispnies. 

The HoTijJtti SouTemoiit TRs made under Act XXXJTT of 1671. 
Iht' lieconl uF Rights consists of ilte following pitpei'S : — ' 

J. Tlrt* Itniiudtiry Jfap jijid Record 


4, 

h, 

6, 

7. 

M, 

y, 

10 . 


. Shdpti -V(h/ 
IJttilimal, 

Hhtjiy} kUhhfdi'. 

,, . Khiar-ft ArtWf/frdr. 

Lhe Rooord of Rights mid Liabilities Khffirni Khthumi. 


The Field ibip ... 
'Che Pi eld Reoiistr r 


^Clu’ Htatomont nf ReveiiiH**fi‘('* 

Lands, 

The I Vdigi ttstidile 

lilt' tif M'ells ,,, 

[lie Tonilei' to engnge foj 
Heveiiue. 

Tilt' Adnunistrtitinn P 

llie Final I’toreeflmi'' 


i]wn' 


/‘Vird Litkhh’d^j. 

..SAnjivi lumh, 

AhArs/ai }!ith*ih f'hdhdt. 
the Ihrk^ijrdifi yidUjmdn. 

ItHhiledr itkMr. 


t ft -tm 


Hestdcs the lUvnid of Rights of ouch village, other records 

[joobi, or Lil htktf, aho^ving the chitn on which each estate was 
as^ssej] weredrrovT, .,,, in English and vevnaouliir, mul iXr 

FnXw^ Purvey maps phictd in the 

V the‘l)ei>utv('.HnmiHsfoner. 

LUw 

t'lifttoius wits piejutmL which is 
l^r noticed liclow. '11,c J R.-cord of Cut 

!i?,Tvri 7”® " following trilws Hindu 

and lluhirmiitulm .hits. Hindu nnd .Mnhiiminitdnn Ttiijpllts, Airlftis, 

Arir”n MuUtons, ilisoelliincous ^Hiiidti and 

JltHct^IlfkiEK^ijA Afiihnminjiiiliiii tribes* 

nf Homidiiiy mid l-'jckl .Map tro preimrcd on the old srstem 
0 t mn^datnm. llie scale adopted was Wkm. to the inXo“ 

m^Ji'/ welftheTt^' ith the Revenue J^urvey m.ps {maefe 

than li 1 }' difference 

elt - eior^ LT 0 ^ two surveys, after allowing for 

cit . u .ofK nnd altoiiitioiis eif IxiiiiidanLu. ^ 


«i.d Sife-L-ti K ' ’’■“^ 'I"-' -I'Jhindar 

is fully ili.citLl riveram Juw umlui- diiu nile 

aloiiff tbc Sutib i i a I ■ ^ RvikjH . a fixed Ijot^ikIgit 

K hj wtis laid down during tlie winter of iy03-04. 
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CKAF. 
Ill, n. 


'Hiero is no dwtill&ry in ibc district'. The clistilli'iy ut Nakodtvr 
ivus closed on loth, Api'il tlnit nt Xnwii&lmlu* on Jst, April 

1890, (Hid tlwt lit Jullnjidur on Ist, April illOO. is tikw 

obtained from Amritear, Sujimpur, and tiio Hoflii Distillery ntShuli- 
jfiliHnpnr. lUiuit ilistilJatiou is exlt'omuly provnleut to the 

large ([Uiintities in ■w'hieli stigaroime is iiiul is eery li ird to 

detect:: frequent sciKiires nre uiA'ui'tliclass made. A list of lujnor 
shops is givoii in Table 41 of I'^art 11. 

Tlte cultivation of the jioppy is {.lormitteil, and dunng the five 
years ending' 1902-03 an am-ngt" of 2d7 aem wore under tmltivation 
Tvitli an avemge outtum of 2,130 niaunds of [Xippy-Iivad'i. .’’■To 
opiniu i-i made in tlie di«tiict, tLw poppy lioing giiowti for the s.iky of 
the heads only. 0|iium is importctl fioni Miilwii, Knlii, and the 
Simhi Hil! States. 


KIksP 

Latift qiiij 


Tm^U U 1^/ 


Hemp {hliftiifj) gjtyars wild in the Adaiopnr and Biiogpiir Tiianaa 
of JuJlnndnr Taliail,. and is either ex^KirtOfi unmaniifoctm'ed or 
consnined iu the district, is impottial from HoHliiiirijnr, 

(Ipiuin and di'ng lieenses are not sold tugothor, hut hemp and 
cAdj-its licenses are generally unotioned togutlier. Shops for ijalo of 
opium are lucnted at Jtditiadun' Ottitltfunirtit, ViiVf 

Kart‘irfit(i\ Hrhntriit Jaiidu Singhn, I’eA Lti'uhra, Mamko, 

Kiilra, .JamshoT, Pchhn, Dhogri, I^Jitdijin, //oroya and /ttfaiapur in 
'L’ahsD Jullujitlar; Nmciishalit", JJantjUf Mid-aniljuif, Aur, l^JiaiiOd, 

Rdluiii Jddlit Uhnnic^iaarf fihuminiiii, Hhagatintn, Sariuil Qaisiaa, 

Mdsapiir and MaUgohla iuTalisil Xawiwlaihr; I‘liUf.ttiir^ A'uj- J/uAai 
fivt Ifatitil Kltutt (.thtld‘ if J/I'jf, lj;i-i;ir.i, Piwhu, biltpt, Umuldlat 
Partdppnr, Hard Pind, iMoron, llusauiim, Sirhuji, Jlirk, tJarfl'yet, 

Kurka Kiddn, in 'rah?»il Pliilhuir; 

and XalcoJart Kang Siilibil, S.jlud -Ja^tr, Itvjtilm Kiuinl, 

Kang Halan, Shdiipitr, JlAiieWid SlutliL'^if Hfmnkir 

Uggf and Ealuki in Tiili~il Aakulnr. Drug shops itix' locutod at tliu 
places italicised in the aljoro list, uiid slnqis for the vend of rAdnie 
aloiio nt Jaiidii Singlm, iletiiko and Adnmpiir in Talisil Jullutidur, 
and Aur, Phuriibii and ASiihlgehla iu Tabsd XhwS ^huhr, and Kxu'ka 
KuJiId and ilirk in I’ahsil Phillaur. Shops for tlie rudo of hemp drugs 
only are looutol at Uiliiln, Partappur, ^ig lidbhii, Bitjdha Kbnrd, 

Kiing Kalifn Diiulwid and Btdoku. 

Tlieru nro no feutures of special interest in the income-Ui-t jncent-iu. 
administration of the distiict. More than half the assessees in ^ **■ 

1&Q2-0S, poyiug between a quarter and a tliird of tho total roaliaa- ^ 
tions, wort assessed on incomes ouder Its. 1,000, 
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CHAF. 

Army, 

Diitrict 

Qonfd. 


Seotioa B-—Local and MuniciDal. 

lljd District Bciiid cuusisIr tif 30 mejulwi aj of wliom liit 
tiiWj/'ifttifo, uansclv't tiio Dupiity Cotniitissioiici'^ Civil Siii'gt.K.ij, Eiecu* 
tiv« Engineer, Bovonuo Assistant, District Inspottor cf Schools, 
and the TalisiiaArs- {Pmijith Goferimnft Kuti/icutm A». 131 <>f 
28 th ]\ fit 1 / 1303). Local Boiijtlf) Lave heoii abolished 

Besides JulhiTtdnr thei'e arc nine mtiiiicipolitics in tli'. tlistrict, 
ell of which belong to the 2iid cluss, Tliev are, in order of {tonnla- 
tion: Jiillundur, Kiii-tsUpiir, Xttkodni', Nirmiidml, Rihon, Phmattr. 

iishohr, Banga and Aliiwajpnr. The last two have nommittees 
<»Tisiid;ing (rf 4 elected mid 2 Tiomiuatetl raonilK'nii, (uid in the list 
the proportion is G : 3, llrei'e arc no tiotifled areas in tli*. flint rict. 
An Hccoimt of each mimicipality will be found under lie totvu 
concerned in CluilJter IV. ’ 


Section F.—Public Works* 

uWiflUetki. Ju^ndur District Ijelongs to the Amritsar Divisi'>/ij of the 
labile Works Depaiimoiit (Jioads and Buiklitigsl, An Assii^taut 
Engineer is stationed at JiiUiuidur. The Provincial Public Work^ 
pepartmeiit is m charge of the Grand Ti-mik Road and the ix)ad 
to H^hairpur. 1 he other roads of the district are maiutaijied liy 
the District Board, which is lesjioiisiblo for the upkeep of a greater 
Imgtli of met.bed rnads than any other District Bnaitl in the 
J-Tovmce, The various o^nrt Imildings at headquaTters uud rahsi a 
aic kept m repair liy the Municipal Conimifetoes, which itcmva 
graii^ froju Goveiiiment for the puriioae. 'll.evo are no Imgaiimi 

tL the Jdhimlur Talma known as 

the Dohke Sundarpiir Utut, which extends from Jafsl to llm-iimr 
a l^sugth of *j^hout / miles, llie btimf varies in height from o L 8 

w" tiT the top and to 4-j 

feet at the bottom. It keeps the icaber from the Hoaliiili’ijiii. ],;tU 


Section G.—Army* 

Cantonments were establisJied at JuUundur and XakodHi' when 

was swn atwhali^. Jnlluudur is now a station under Die cou.mami 

A ^ ^ ihu-ch, oousieta of one Battery {Fieldi of 

ArtiUey one BiitLsh Ite^ent of Infantry, one nSc Kmint 
of G(i\ idiy and one Xativo Ilegimeut nf Kn* ^ i 





r 
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X* seetbns of the JuUundiD' Mouuttun Batteiy (fomorJy 

Ao. b Mmbay ilouiitnin Battery) irgne I’aised in this distnut at the 
time when the Battoiy waif uonHtitnted, Moiftof*tiie old Ptmiub 
oDcl Ben".d CiiTahy Regiments imd the Bqmbuy Umcei-s leomit 
from tins district aiid ulso the following oorps 

Hiiiiira, Qui.-lta, Julliidiliir and Mfl'Toe Ktrmttain Biat#*pti>s Ijiii 

mh, SOtii, srst i^uiahiE, 

iSiaa Enifii rmntorwj 3Jnl Puujaijiit. 

Sikb#*'^ P'oooeraj aSfbj 3flrli wnd -Wiii Siklis, ifitJi Piiojhbi*, ^rUi 
r» Sikii«* S&th Coki-'t Itiftes, 37111 Wiiilw's rtiflfl8, and 

j8ih Vanghaa a rtizijal^ Froritii^r Futc*** 

IStii a Eld 48 th Fionaers* 

d7tL, tiDthj74th *ad 7fitli Piinjabi:^. 

72[id> 7&fcli, OOth and 92ud Pauiabrf;* 

207th and 123t!i Pbusi-r^i 


i24ili and I2dtk B^achiatun Inliititrv^ 

Ti l a Bkupdl Buttaiioti. 

ll. H- A., R. F. A., rviid Eoa.'ry Butierica A*C. and Uniis. 

Kuniioroiia Mule 

Tha Aifnif BoHrer thorps, 

CVyluri Maurititiir Bati H* A, 


^'0 companies of Ghorewdliii ^Musalman Rrijpflts ore about lo 
he inised for one of the new Miidnis Regiments. 

The tribes clnGlI/ reoniited nin—fcJiJdi and Hindu Juts, Kambohs 
Ahlm^as. Mahtons (l^jpdt), Sainfs, UMuas, Tnrkyti Ramdnsias’ 
MaabCa and Jliiwi^. There ato no p^judices against leoraiting 
The rocrmtmg of Hindu Jats or Monas for Cobnitil Corm f(W](Si 
Mauritius) is mipopnlai' with the Jut 8ikhs, who argue Hiat as the 
Hindu and Bikh Jats me closely infoi'-rchited -JI ixaciihtiiiff amDnirvt 
Juts should bo as Sikhs only and that thei’o is uothinsr to nrevent^ 
Mona from beaming a Sikh. (Sec the Klnilsa Akljar for Au^t 
1962). “Undoubtedly the locruiting of Hindu Jute nffeuts and to n 
cei-tmn ejctent prevents the spmid of Sikliism. Thu Hong Kouif 
and Hasten! Sikh Poliw owing to the good pay offeix^ hitve tlie 
jiick of the Sikb reonuting market, Hud tim reoruit nowadavs 
toows hia value, and if u "six footer/' will select wliafc son-icc Lu 
shall belong to. 


CHAP. 


Ill, H. 


PoUse and 


Section H.—Police and Jails* 

f '* J'S'rtshiJa- «b,M of 

the fffiv talisil head qnai-ters in the Premnee which is not al ‘‘7. 

head quarters of u thdna. There are no tbnnas situated in mo™ ^ ^ 

than one tahsil, ■ There are Town Police at each of the nine mn^ 
cipal towns, who are under the control theDisti'icbSuporititendent ■ 

as regards equipment, clothing, pay, &o., but are paid for bv the 
Municipalities. Road-posts arc located at ^cpnr-Basdlpur nnjWj 
Bakra on tho Tinda and Jullnndur load, and outposte at Gohawnr 
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CH^ (Pliillaur) uud LoUiai:: Tliei*t» is a cattlistwimii sit encU 

^iL: tkina, anti sJho at NiiTvilslmlir, and at Bir Ssti-Hugvnil iu the samo 

Edacation tahsfl, TIil' luidHtirnfatu'e ciimtuul ti'ibes proclaimed under 

the Act, They give little trouble andaiviiot addicted to systeinatio 
oiimo. 

The fort svt PhiiluuJ' ivsie made over in IdUO as the Polioe 
Truinin^ School and Bui^u of the Crirattial luvestigatloin Depart¬ 
ment, under tlie oliarge of a Senior Oflicer of the Punj sib Police. 

jaiu. ITie District Jail at hesidquurters is of the 3id claas and coti- 

mst 4a, turns accommodaiaon for 318 prisoners. The vanous look-ups are 
onumeratiKl in Tablo 49, 


Section I —Bdncation. 


Liumcj. Taking the coniinft figuies for 1901, it appears that, loughly 
gpcaldng, rather more than one male in 15 and one female in 332 
are literate. Jains and Native Christians show bv far the highest 
pro^ition of litei-atofi: then come in order Sfklis, Hiudds and 
MnhsimmndiiDs. Uidu is the chief script of thoHindtis and Muimm- 
miidans, Gnrmukhi of the Sikhs, Lando is largely used by all 
Hindu tTJiders to write up their iicooniits in, Hindi is read 
by ft few Hindils. While the number of literate miiietj per 1,000 
has inQrosiS3i:l fmm 5(> iu 1881 to 00 in 1901, that among females 
has increased from 1-2 in the former year to 3'1 in the latter; a 
greater comparative increiise, Imt still showing ii very bsickward 
state of femsde education, which indeed is little oucourBged by the 
people e.'coept under the nuspit^'s of thoir religions teachers. Literacy 
in English mnoiig males has iucreiiscd from 3*0 fn>r viilh' in 1891 to 
/ *1 in 1901. It is notable tliat, while in general literacy mules show 
the same proportion of literates in the ages 15 to 20 and 20 and over 
(92 per milh- in each case), in English literacy the proportion msdes 
hte^te Iwtweon the agea of 13 and 20 is donble that of those 30 
and more yeais of ago (18 and 9 respectively), showing that a large 
increase m the knowledge of English may be expeotedT 

Government Schools in tlie district are imiintiiined either 
from Local or Municipal Punib, with the exception of the JuUimdur 
formal ^na ilodd bclxools. 


4 

t - following are tec High and Middle i^chools iu the 
HiddUBciMwi ^^bicb conform to the Education Code:_ 

Bitjh Schools, 

Jallandur Uit/ 
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ff 
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tt 


CtlDtODUJlCIlt+,, 

City 

Jl JJ 

Jollimdur 


Municipal Board Auglo-Veniaeubw. 
UBsion School, AiJoJ, Anglo-VoraftcoJi 
v tcter School „ 

^glo-Sanskrit, Unaided^ 

Dodba 

SsiuttHii Dhsi'iu, 


IJ 

II 
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IJ 
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JuuinfDrR D!iT<] 


Middle Sclioola. 


TlfiTiOTi 

.*. Mil Hid pal Boai-ii Apela^Yei-nflciiUr. 

PhillHur 

“ !?■ 

1 ^ 


NflfcfT^ar 

ft 



Ki^rtrtrpnr ... 

PI 

pi 

It ti 

Alilwnpiir 

... PI 

ij 

V&riiflca iftt. 

KiirmnhHl 

Fi 

p-i 

II 


... 

t* 

ft 

NawriBhnhr ... 

-Ji* .1 

ft 

IP 

Adnmptir ... 

District Board 


Sluibki't 

«■ ■ It 

ii 

II 

Phinila 

' IP 

rp 

It 


CEA^, 

m,L 


EdncRtioa. 

Higli and 
U K 4 <1 I « 
€ehDo3^» 


A Vtjmacnljii' High School Turan eskhlished at Juilnndnt* on ii, a Bffi» 
1st Jnly 1880, an Anglo-Vcmiicular Depsii'tmwnt was adiM in 
1883, and the Aided Anglo-Vemacnliir Sctooh -hillnndniv amsdgn- 
ranted to it nt the enine time, Tho aohool now prepares Ixjys for 
the ^fiddle School end Eiitviinco Exjiminations of the Pnnjab 
rniyersity and claims the I'eputrttlon of being one of the liest and 
most Honriahing High Sr^hoois of the Pi-ovineo, The bcIiooI ih mider 
the JJunimpal ComTnittee of JmllnndTn', and the staff oonaistfl of a 
Eunopt'an Hoadtnrister asidsted by fi Anglo-Vermicolar' and 3 Vei- 
ijacular teachers. The Hesidmjister conducts the school under the 
umnediate ordois of llnnicijial Committee. The building is a. 
hij'cd one, sitnated in the Bfiusiinwitlii B»? 4 ir near the tomb of Lnitm 
Nasfr-nd'ifti, but is not at all snitai for seliool pniposes. The 
erection of a. public building hes been under considemtioii for the 
last 18 'v'cnrs, the estimated cost being Ks. 30,000 ; it is now pro¬ 
posed that the Civil Ho-spitel buildjng be mude on r for school 
purposes. Separate Iraildingw nTC tented for Hindil and Lltthiitn- 
mnihin boarders, sibout 00 in tiutnlicr, who nro under the super¬ 
vision of two Siiperintendent?i sol-jctotl from iimong the musters. 

The want of a proper gymnasium and piny grmiud is much felt, 

PitTvinciul funds contribute Rs, 4,250 n year to the expenditure of 
the school, the rest of which is met fi-oin fees (aljout Rs, 4,000) and 
Almtioipal funds (Rs. 1,200). 


The Mission Bchool belonging to the Lndbldna Mission was jjtutcp 
founded in 1857 by the Rev. Cohib Niith as itn Anglo-A'cnmoiihir SctMi)" * "** 
High School, and thi-ove so well that the Government School 
airefidy in existence had to lie closed for want of gchclms, tmd 
when Zilla schools woi e cstablishidl in the thtAuiieo, the Zilln ^hool 
for clhllitndiii' District ivas located at Ihilion, The school is largely 
Attended by Hindu and Muliammndnu Atudents from the hijttU and 
the city and also by the JTativo ChrUtiims of the Mission, f'herc 
areatp'csent 312 senohus on the rolls, of whom 5 itie Chiistians 
180 Aluhnroinadans, 96 Hindil a and 21 Sikhs. The chief officials 
are Mr. Jlewioii, Supeiintendeut, and Afr. Broivn, Headmaster, 
assisted by 11 Anglo-Afomacubir and 13 Voinacular teaehera Boys 
arc tungLt up to the Punjab f.ud Cak-ntta llnivei-aities* Standard. 

A hoarding-house, ^vith accomuiodation for alxiut 50 boys, is 
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infr to tho .scliool and is weU attendod by bo 3 *a of all i-oli*»ic«is- 

i-osnlts of TJuiyersity and Departmental Examiimtions 
^mcation. arts gouei-ally aiitbFactoij and a lijgh standard of disclpUno and 
Mitiion morfdit j is kept np, Tbeio lire tvro brairobes of tke school, one in 
the oitj" and the otbev sit Itaati Giuiziln, iind thoro aii© also Bruncli 
Sckiols for girls trhleh teach np to the Upper Primary Sttindanl 
and also impiitt practical lessons in noetllework, &c. the annual 
expenditme is about Es. 9.582. of whidi Rs. 3,192 is contribnted 
from Pmvincial fnnds, Rs. 24fi from Mnnicipsil funds. Rs. 4,098 
from fees, find Es, 2,0^1 from Missioti c^dowment.^. 


V* J C t O T 


Ihe Victor School wm started in 1889 W the lesideiits of 
cautomiicnte in the place of an Aided Miasioo SoIuksI closed in 
the aamo year, in order to commemorate the vi^iit to India of l-Tjs 
^vol Highness Piinm All^rt Victor. placed on the gi-jmu 

n:-md syvtem in 1 890 and was raised to the High Standaixl in 1900 
A conyement b^gnlow ia himl for the school, but no ImaiTlmK- 
fT f for want of a sufficient number of ont-statioii 

rtndeists. ^ere m-e aWut 300 scholars on the loUa .md 13 
toacher^. Of the tobil yoni lj* expenditure of idxmt lis. 3,900. Rs, 817 
m met fmm I roj^neui} funds Rs. 2,450 from fees, and Rs. fj93 from 

Dds. B.A„ Fh^der, is its chief 

supporter, and liy- his exertions a girls* school was also established in 
cantonments m 1899. w*iJM.atu in 




DiiihbA ■ltd! 
Arijfl^-SuiiiT 
krit Sdiooll, 



in 1890, 

f V “P two in 1898. The low rate 

of fees chin ged, and tliemdi^n p omotioij of Ijnys to higher 

chis^, have toe chief causes of the prt,s,*ritv of 

in spitoofthe Board mid the Aided Schools ; *i . ’ 

hut they have now agreed to oliscrvc tJie Oen»ilan«nti? ^ 

though the lower mtos of fees (half 

ment schools) are stili kept on otii of necesaitr, school 

gressmgveiy' well and have gocKl IwaixilnViftm ^ ^ 

them. The cxpenditniv of Imtli schools ^ HUlele^^ tlian R^-i onn 
lier annum in each case, is defrayed from fees ^n<l 
contributions in the ratio of about 2 ■ 1 Biiildh.^ f 
schools mo nt present hirad, but tho Anglo^»S ^ 
ctmsidmng the question of erectiug a biiHdirrr 
which purpose I’aiidit Lakhpat R-.j, Pleader of HW t 
a donidtou of Es, Ifi 000. An intereattn-r r 
Sanskrit High School is that a young graduate ^ 

tUatrtet. I>-recently nndorbikmi to^fm^ 

institution for the rest of ht life giutin jind 

is already servnug as second mi^tfr ^th th? 7 

no pay for one year. ^ tmdertofciug to asfc 


V 


V 


I 
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Tim Satv'itAH Dlinrm Stibha ramed it^ Middb Sch<K>l to High 
Staudoi'd in ld08. Itw^os to a Mid^Uo i:idiool in 1000 for 

vrant of fimddj bat a^^ain I'akod to tbn iligU Standuitl ui 1003. 

The AngloVernaonUir ftliddlo School ot ihlhon^ fonnorJy 
called tbn Distiiot School, founded in I85i>, and is situated 
Qii the site of an old i-uintid fort. The hiulding is a pakku one, 
conbunkig isix rooma sorroimdcd bj vei'andahs. About oO Minda 
boaiders are accommodated in the fimidi houaes liuilt round tho 
com(Hjuud of the school, and a haa.se for nbout tavouty Muhnin- 
mudnii hoordei's in ivntcd in the town. 'L’be istifl oonsliiLs of a 
Headmiistor, _4 Anglo-Voniacnkr and d .Vomacvilir teacheri!, ^nd 
the scholars on the rolls nuniber alxiui 30U. The Brunch Schools 
w'cjn closed in 1831 and 1834. Thu total expetiditiiro of about 
Ka. 4,500 per onnam is met from a ProYincittl coiitribntion of 
Its. 1,310, a Distiict Fund contribution of Ks. 30, tmd fco 
collootioit.s of iibout Ks. 2,500, Atuincipal funds nuikiug occaeiona] 
contributions. The rosnlta achieved in the Middle School Kxiuni- 
nation have boon nlivajs most satisfactory. 

Tlie phiUa ur und i^ukodar Middle ifehools wore founded sis 
Vomncuhii- Schools ui about 1873, and the study of English was 
introduced in 1893 and 1838, inspectiwly. The exiK-ndiim'o of ii 
little less than Jis- S,000 per annum is covered diiully from tuition 
foes amounting to about Ks. 2,500 per auiuim, the Dbtdct lloard 
contributing 1&. 237 and lis, 230, iTfspccthTly. The contTibutiona 
of the Municipal Comniittees do not nmount to more thim Rs, 100 
or so during tho yeui-. The staff in each of thy schools coimists of 
4 Anglo-Vernacular and 7 Vomaoular teaohera, and the number of 
lx>ys is about 250. The buildings ai^e hiodei|uato, N akodar School 
has a Siinskrit teacher gutting Rs. iO per mopseui fmm the Charity 
Fund of Lain Chuhai' ilal, banker of tUo stiitkiu, Actommodation 
for oul-fltatlmi studenta in tho Xakodar School Boiirding-houiie 
is wiy iuadequttttv but tlie hungulows hb'cd for booidei a of Philkur 
School servo the lionse fairly well. 

The Karttirpur School is the poorest of the kind in this district 
with an exjjonditure of about Ks. 1,800 jwr annum, paid fi-om Pro- 
viuoial Revenues (Rs. 30), District BoaM grant (Ks, 20U), tuition 
ftcd (Ks. 1,000) aud Municipal funds (wlwut Rs, 500). Tho building 
consists of 4 iTioma snn’oundetl by vcnmdiJjs aud a fyw’ autbouset!, 
and is situated on the Grand TrurJc Koad, There is no Ijoarduig-houso 
attached to it. The staff consists of 3 English, 4 Vemucuhir jind 1 
Maluijani teacher who teaches the native system of accounts to a few 
classes. 

There were 1303 four Unaided Anglo-Veinacnlar iUddle 
Schools, tho Sanaton Dharm Sabha School at JuUundur City, 
Kaunikal Anglo-Sanskrit School at Kartarpur, the Punjabi Anglo! 
Sanskrit School at Bonga, and an Anglo-Vernaculai' School at 
Aur b the Jfawaehahr Tohell The Sanatou Dhai'm School ha^ 
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recently been raiged to the High SUndard sikI aJl the othere, which 
were in a precarious couditioD, ImTe been closed. 

Out of the seven Board Vemaoulur Aliddle Schools those ut 
Adampur, Shabkot and Phariilu ai^ under tlie District Botiid, and 
those atAMwalpur, Nurro^il, Biujga juid Niiwdshahr under the 
Municipal CJonxinittees of tliose places. All of them, along with their 
boarding-houses, are located in public buildings which are rather 
cramped. Tlio boys, after undergoing the complete oourae of eight 
years ap^r in the Voniacobir Middle School Examination of tha 
P^mb University, and, on being successful, turn out vilbuM 
schoolteachers and revenue pntwan's, if unable toprtisccut© thSr 
studies further. 

^ir annual expenditure is about Es- 7,400 (Ks. 3,70iJ from 
Ihstnct Funds, lls. 000 from Municipal Funds and Ils. 2 800from 
tuition fees). The Nawushahr School has a Sanskrit teacher as well 

KttfinBiMd Jtdluudur Normal School was ojjeued on lat December 

xod.i5gbMii lg8d, m order to train village school teachers for Veriiaciihir scliools 
and assistant vernacular teachers for Middle Schools in the JuUundur 
Hoahiiirpiir, pngm, Giuddgpur and Ludliidna Districts, SUtr-niuc 
Btipondg, of the value of Its. 7 i>er inousem tiiicb, nru allowed for ten 
months during the year to candidates selected from these districts by 
the Deputy Commissionora and the Inspector of Schools.* The whole 
schwl is ui^er the immediate control of the IuB[Joctor of Schools. 
JuUimdnr Circle, whose office is also in the s<imo ijuiKling TTie 
H^dm^ter, assisted by 2 Anglo-Vcniacular, 2 VernacuSr and 
a Dravniig mjister, impaiis instmetiou iu School Management and 

to tho staui^id of tic MahUe School E.xamimition. Tim 
Schoo , wbohis tho o^y Government Anglo-Vernacuiar Primair 
&«hwl m tho^trict wattackdto the Normal School * the pupil 
of the Normal School kive to teach the Primaiy ClassU of 
fljid ^ eniac^ur subjt<3ts by turus under tlio^iipervisian 

and guidance of the head and flecjond mastors of the Mixiol St;hDDl 

teacher teaelies English to two higlm^ 
the naturaf development of tho 
flenaes and meubd and morc fucidtics of the Ix^ya by Kindergarten 
and Object Lessons. 'Die building, situateil between 
Gmde^ and the Muustf's Court, ccusiste of two largy halls connected 
by iircli^ and bde s^inaU rooms surrotindod vi^in-ndsihD a * 

recently been extended so ub to nrovide n .. , 

Ixjonl <lrawing to Ijo introdiirej*^ sLortJr to°?' 

oocomnKKktloolortho Officoof tho lospertir T.rll 
oBoid McoioBothtioo tor obont w'nSu Tr‘^“'5'“ 
bomfere 10 tooM «,rv»nte Mid thoSuporiXdoS^ 
ot boOi tho .obooK 

Bochf HtniTft & Abd ihft laipiwtor cf BdiyuU E^iirifcipBr ^ 
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annually, out of which sometime like Ra, 800 ai« realized' from *51^ 
fees chargod from Model School boys, Edo^Mt 

Two aided Anglo-Vemacular Primary Sehtwls are the braTichea 
ofthelCssion School located in the city and Bnsti SUekh Darwesh 
which have consequently been described with the Mission School 
abore. 

There (wo 88 Vernacular Primary Schools situated as follows 

JuUmuhr TahsH. —Kalidnpur, Chitti, Gakhal, Kbambra, 

Jamshor, Muhaddipiir, Lndhew^li, Bolima, ^l, Koth Thiln Singh, 

Madar, Dhogri, Nnssi, Pindori Xijran, Behram, Laroa, Jandu Singha, 

Haripur, Rastgo, Manko, Bralli ^lan, Mansfirpvir Bundiila, KJtaira 
Mcj/a, Shirt Ahmpttr. 

Naicdshtihr Tah*til. —^Kalerau, Klmtkar Kalan, Mahal Gahla 
Mnkandpnr, Musapnr, Bakhlaur* Gunaohaar, Anr, Kaiydmj 
Mohalon, Saloh, Baglniuran, Jiidla, Langroa, Maluirata, Khotran, 

Mandhali, Sarhal Qazi«u, Raipur Dabba, Hoon, Shahpur, Mahramplir 
and Nawfehahr Branch, 


PhiUaur TahsU, —^Telling, Partapura, Aprs, Bampind, Dhand- 
war, Birk Dosanjh KaMn, Ghnrka, Sar^ndi, Enrka Kalian, 

Bnndala, Muthidda Enlan Sarhali, Bilga, ifandinla, Taiwan, KotBadil 
Khan, Moron, Li»ara,'Kahna Dheman TJiala and Pharwdla. 

Kah^Jar TaJml, —^Mahsfcpnr, Mandiiila, ParjiAn KaMn, Kang 
Khnrd, Lohfan, iLalaiiin, MnlewAl Khaira, Ids, Gahndran, Uggi, 

Mndh, Bopa Rai, Dhaliwil, SEinkar, Stirib, Nawnpind, Miam^ and 
Wajvka Kaliii. 

Schools printed in italics are snittfuriari schools. They were 
organized in 1886 with the double pirpose of imparting elemeoteiy 
education in the 3 R*s to the sons of agriooltnrists, and tit the same time 
keeping them in touch with their liereditaiT' ciUliTigs, It is, however, 
to be rogi'ettod that they have not been appreciated by the clnea of 
people for whom they ivere meant. With the exception of Nawrfshahr 
Branch, with about 110 scholars, maintained by the Municipal 
Committee, Nawiishiilir, at the cost of aliont Rs, 30 per mensem, 
all are under the control of the District Board. The entire cost 
of Ra, 17,000 per annum is met from Provincial Funds Rs. 180, 
tuition fees about Es. 2,600, and the rest fjom District Funds. 

All, with the exception of 15 schools, have public buUdbgs of their 
own, gonerally roughly made of nnbuked briokit. 

IndigcnouH Muhammadan schools are as uanally found in the 
mosqiies, and are attended by Hindiis who wish to learn Pe’-si -n *9 ium'mpJun " 
well'af^hy Mnhammandans, and are presided over by the 
When a boy is entered, a small fee k p:nd to the master, who Is'' 

f t!ts his food in tnm from his pupils' parents. In vill ges, the tmlU 
as generally some gnmt of land for the support of the mosfjue, ind 
he receives presents at marriages and other ceremonies. Iti t iwns, 
be may get monthly fees from his pnpils, and when the Knran has 
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m ,1. Tx!gii coTtipletelj studied, lie goes with all his jmpila to the honso of 
Edu^ion. sccomplifih^ the t:i?k, utiiI recites a poom, for 

whieb lie r^oiFes n preaent. The conrsoof instmction in Tillage 
inSiBmont schtols bcgitiST|\-fth a sitiftl I primer called tlio Qaida Hagditdi, (loAling 
TJ^th the Arabic alphftliet, from which the pupil goes on to learning 
Mc Konm bj rote; in on^r to earn the title of HiiQz. by committing 
the wliole K^oiiui, a (iojonra of some sijc yeara in the moaqne ia 
nocessaiy. Xo attempt is made to explain whnt is taiight, and tlio 
instructiou eonsista simply b reiieating the words oF the Koriin 
over and otct. Bnt sometimes simple Iwoks, aa the 
niul the /fun'wrt of Ssiadi, are taught, and ftomo teaoliers go on to 
tho and JJtwfijfij or even to J'Vijiand, of eonrso, it is 

o^y when something beyond the Konln ia tfmght thnt Hindds. 
attend. In tuo ndriiticsed Ambio rgIiooIs in which aiti tanght to 
midcrstand Am hi e, tJjo tesicher gcn^mlly a of 

His pnp^ hv^ With him as diiscipltjs, stibsfhrtmg on thu diarity of 
tmthmj,anti, Ijeeidies tlia Komn, teacliing is ghen in Miihiimmndan 
hiw nnd pliil^])hy, Sc-aicoly any rittention k pnid to Arithmetic 
jH JVliujAmmadaTi schools. 


fiikK 


nitidd.. 


Tfi timgU ill the DfKmn.^dht V a Sidh who Is oalleil 

mai, tie gets no pay and depends on the offei-ings made and 
toe produce tjf toe endowment, if any, of too iuBtltuiaon. Instniotbn 
13 given mtbe Gumiddii chiiracter, and is confined almost entirely 
hoi\rd and reading a few books aa the BMupdeah 
’ r ^ 'Fhe Ik> vs may also devote 

a certam time to leading fiom the Grantk 

Keb«S^*Tl?? ^oole consist of Sanskrit, Nagn and Unda 

wbo has comidrfodT '^'li^* teacher, or ffttrii^ is a well read pandit 

too Hindu nnb1f(' ^^^dawara^ ov ShivdairdTuit on tha dbuirityof 
bnt am not^pubr.^ schools are conducted on the same lines, 


RiwidT^f^d^lirStia^^ti'^f'^ over by Brahniani or Ulnlmramudan 
iSm Swak ^ ^ tnown as 

toe multiplication tabledSik® 
permanent ehmucter the pS T’ ^ 

tnllage and then rao^’ing or two in a 

alphabet, multipUcation snbjeote tanght are the 

himiU. Accoitim?to t^ vnitmg letters and 

in am shape of a ptecaoe.fec® nr^ paid 

each Snndav bit ia t, ftom evinyljoy 

about four ^nas. rbes& 1? ^ ™»ntoly fee of 

make no attempt towards relS« Rrely bnsmeBs schools and 
in the at'monic Iw whS^^rT^ eduction, save jmseibly 
committed to memo^ ^Hbh ^ 

* (Cl IT™ F I n Tl , ^ following 13 n specimen 1 — 

(U). Ura re I Omkir kft fii^raia karie. 

(0 Ura J Wo moat worehip God) 


JciCnriini Dkt.i fPimA. 

(iL). Aim re ! gne ka Aiw karie. 

(0 Aira 1 Wo Bauat entertain tho gtiosta.] 

(I)^ Iri re f Isar ji ki okamtn pnrie. 

(0 Iri f We mnat fall at tho feef ef God.) 

(6), Ba»f»io re J Sam p\in baadh na laie. 

{0 Sasim I We most not rapriBoii refog^^,) 

(B}. EAhn re ! Har fan aawere late. 

(O Hitka I Wc mast worakip Gdd in tbe moraiDg.) 

{K)* Kaku te f Kara kaj ko dhil na karie. 

(O Kaka 1 We toast not lazy in doing oar work.} 

(Kb). Rbaklia f Kb^ia pi& na karie. 

(O Kliakba I We fnnst not be udgratefol to onr matlera.) ^ 
(G). Ciagin re I Uon din Bmbman deie. 

(0 Gaga \ We mast bestow the gift of oowi on Brabinani,) 

(Gb), Glingip re L Gkc^o hunde glinr tel na kbiie. 

(O Gbaga! We mn^t net etit oil irhen we hate batter in oar 
hopflo.) 

Anglo te I Na mask fir gnr apae karie* 

(O Anga ! Wo ranst paj obetsance to oar garti.) 

(Cb). Obacbio re J Cbor ehagtil ka pinig na karie. 

(O ChaefkB I We nnisfe not accompany tie thief and the back* 
biter.) 

(Chb)* dihaebbio re f nhidl radr bort na ebarie. 

(0 Chbacbha I We inn^t notjamp into a boat.) 

Jajio ro F Jtah^H soil ban| na kaxie. 

(O Jaja ! Wfl must nut deal w^tb garablcre}. 

(Jb). Jhaiio re 1 Jhiitbi miitbi bdt na karie. 

(0 Jbnjlia f We mnat not telL liea). 

Jnnjio re ! Ninka giat tiora raiie. 

(O Jnnga I Wo sbenld stay very little in tie boase of our 
mstomal grandfather.) 

Janke f re ! Mare tattu danr na karie. 

(0 Jankee 1 We must net nee weak ponies racing,) 

(Tb). Tbatkio rt* F ThlknrAB ki p^ja karie, 

(0 Tietiio 1 We must flrorship hie ThAkurad 

(D). Daddio re I Ddin ke paree na rabie. 

(0 Diaddio Wemofitnotreaido in thoneigbboariood of cannibali.) 
(Dh). Dbttdhio m ! Dinnd diin ndn mi batlAie. 

(O Dljar^bo! We must alow tie rigit path to the aeekc rs.) 

(N). Nfmeo re I Ran wici Jdkar pitb na deni. 

(0 Naneo 1 Wo must net run away from tie battle field.) 

(T). Tai eo re I Takit baitli knoiAon na karie. 

(O Tatm I We mnst not do injustice in the jadgment.) 

(Th). THathro re I Tb^n ebior kuthAon na jAio. 

(O 'rhatbo 1 We mast not go to tbe wrong place after learing 
tie right oned 

(D)* Daddeo re ! l>opak bAjh an&j na kbAie* 

(O Diida ! Wo moat aol take our food witbont a lamp,) 

(Bh). Dhadhro re i Oian joban kA mAn na karie. 

(O Bhads J We ma*t not bo prond of weeUi and beaul^,) ■ 
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IN)* N&n&o ref Kdn kbft bmliii] nfl kari^j* 

(0 Naneo f Wo mmi not forgfet the kindnois of ollwri.) 

(P)* Papeo TO I Rip] da waMb pa karfo* 

(O Pnpa 1 We maat not trait the iinnoriO 

(Ph)* Pbapheo re ! Phdl tang daTlodma jiHe. 

(O Phaphat We alioold not at^oiid a ilarb&r TreArmg flowora) 

(B). Bahiu m I Toirt da wasah aa karie. 

(0 Baba i We iiiEE$t not truAt the enemj^) 

[Bh). Bhnboo ro [ Bare bbdi ke hhan men ratio, 

(0 Bhaba f We Pinifc respoet the older bTOther.) 

(M). Mameo re I Mdta pita kl Ao^^a karie. 

(0 Mama f We mnst aflrro onr parents.) 

(J), Jajio re 1 Jor ai pofihdb na fearJe. 

(0 Jaja I We mnpt act commit rape.) 

(R,) Rfirso re I Hah cbbor kordt na jdle. i j- 

(0 Riittk! We TUP it not go the wrong way after lead mg fclie 
right onOfe] 

(L). Lftleo re I tjoobe jaiaS bdt aa harie - 

(0 LftU I We mp^ not talk like wicked perione.) 

(B)* Babeo re ! Bar bine ko kannia nn daie* 

(0 ^bal We mnBt not engage oar dadghterto yoimgorbeye)^ 

(R). Ratio ref Rnrdhekhorde tirath karie, 

(OEara! Wo mtiat gc to sacred plaoaa wbatevorthe di^oaltiea]# 

BeAllY spetifciug there are 31 letters of the alphabet which are uaed 
every day, fanrinoTe are added to make the word pdinti (3S letters) 
appUcablo to it, Irct the P^hdds gimorally teach as many as forty- 
six letters, in many cases there being toe repetition of the same 
letters very often. 

The land character in vogoe in toe district are of four kinds, 
i.s., (1) the Snnifi, which is a in^genons to this district and is via^ 
thioughoat in towns as weU as toe village; (2) too ^ Jfaiihris 
characters, used generally by tlie Nanhria or people oonaing fropa 
Nanhrin Hissar District; (8) Sldldlrptirin characters; (4) the Bania 
characters, used by the Banlaa immigrated from Delhi. Tho fomm 
of characters vary a little in different places, but the general princi¬ 
ples remain the same. Kales of teaching pbaildwnt (pra^oe) are 
generally put into a rnde form of poetry in order to facilitate the 
application of roles to every day business life. 

inSii^Mii* Indigenous schook for teaching tTrdu are, as a rule, temporary 
UHuSghMii*. started by some wealthy man who wishes to get his fson 

taught without sending him to tlie public schook, and for that purpose 
engages a more or Uks educated teacher, who takes the boys of 
other parents as well. 

udadiadi. Tbo Aidod Venwcniar Primary Schook, about 40 in number 
peiLoaTL ' at present, are toe indigenous schook brought under the inflaence 
of Bducation Department, 
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Thesa gchoob are a \ery cliojip unofficial agencj for tho spread of 
Elotaontaiy education among tlio masses, and i'CCcIto a grant from 
the District Boaixl of about Es. 2,200 annuaHy. 

Tho schools shown aa TTnaided Primary Schools are the schools 
of tho abom mentioned class desirous of earning grants next ^ear, 
while other indigenous schools for boy's and girls are not under the in- 
0uexice of the Eklncation Department. Their statistics aits prepared 
by patwilris at the kharif girddwan. 

The Kanya MaMvidyalii was sbirted by the members of the 
JuUundm-Ar 3 rii Saimij in 1890 in the shape of a Prunary Girls’ 
School, but was raised to the JMiddle Standard in XS94, though it 
was intended, as the mxmo implies, to mate it a College. The Acheol 
building is situated in tho Qilla Mohulla, but for the boardiug-honse 
and the orphanage different buildings are hired in the city, or in 
Kot Kisheu Chand. Instruction in Domustjc Kconomy, Clay 
iifodolliug and Drawing is given, besides other subjects prescribed for 
tlio Middl a Standard Examination for native girls by the Deport- 
meut. Tho girls do noty howtn'er, appear regxdarly in any of the 
public exmuinationi^. I’licre ore about 120 pupils. 'I’be boarding¬ 
house attmets girls from sucli distant places as Peshiii, Gorakhpur, 
Bannn, Bombay au^ Gwrdior State, and tlioy are afforded board 
and lodging at ^e coat of Ha. G a month tsueb. 'rxventy-two erphau 
girls, brotigbt in from thoCentt^il Provinces in the famine of 1897, are 
taken ctu'o of in the orphanage, supported by tho charity of tha 
Julluudui’ City Arya Samaj. 

The staff of four raalo and four female teachers works undor tho 
guidance of Lala Dev lliij, Ituie and Zaildiu'of JuUundor, who is a 
most enthusiastic supporter of female edneution. The tobd cost of 
about Re, l,50<i per annum is deftuyed entirely from private 
snbficriptiou.s and endowments. An instance of the healthy spirit 
infused in tho girls by the education of tlie MubuTidyak is mauifested 
fiiom the fact that a girl who was educated hero Has just sub^ribod 
Rs, 800 given to hei' by her husband for ornaments for tho erection 
of a hall in the Vidyala. 

Oiit of twenty-ono Board Schools for girls, one at Bauga and niuo 
in tho JuUuudur City and BusHu arc under the management of the 
'Municipal Committees of Bangii and JuUwdur, and the rest, under the 
management of the District Board, are situated at Kalh'mpur, Kangal 
Qarar Kb^, Basti Btiba Khcl and Basti ifitthu in Juilundur Tahsfl, 
at Sbahkot (2), Mohatpur, Baloke and Paijian Katin in Nikodar 
Tahsfl and at Gnnii Chaui' and Mahal Gahia in Nuwashui^ Tahafl. 
The schools in the city and tho fjasiis arc wdl supervised by Mrs. 
Mittru. Tho District Board and the Muuicipiil Committees sp^nd 
Ba. l.bOU mid Rb. 1,600, respectively, while some E«. 700 are paid 
f romfrovinrial Revenues for sdiola^hips to girls, resvaids to teaGhors 
and oantributions to the Local Bodies, In addition to these Bomd 
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Schools tho d^trict has 4 nidod and 2 iinaitM gu'l schools, 
mcluding Missioti &hools in Jullundur City and Hhillanr, imparting 
instruct^n up to tho Primaty Staiidaid to about 200 pupUa* 


Section J.—liTedical- 

There is a Civil Hospital at JuUondur City maintainod by the 
Municipal Committctv the District Botird allowing a grunt of 
Its. 3,400 per annum. There are diapenBories at Karturpur, Nakodflr, 
^'^linmihH), Phillauiv Bau^ and Ihiliou maintained by the Mtinioi* 
puUtiL’s of those towns, aided by grants from tho DLstiict lio<u‘d, 
and three diapou&iries maiutiuned solely by the District Board, at 
Shahkot^ Adampur and Eurka Koliiu. The Civil Hospital is under 
on Assistant burgeon, the others tinder Hospitid Ai^sistantci. There 
is also a Canto bmeut Hospital founded in IBOO and Police and 
Jail Hospitals. 

The Civil HospiUil of JuUmidui' has b^n established, smee tho 
year ld4b, a portion of ouo of the numerous Sikh forts being utilised 
for the puipoae. In 1875, ou the Siune sito, the south end of tho city, 
between it and the civil station, a new building, in the form of a 
«amt,was built, iu which separate q^ters and open ivaida were 
combined, and on either side of the central gateway aie a dlape using- 
room, office and operuting-ruom. Since that time tUora have been 
arrangements made for European putiuuts and a bath-room has been 
added, A scheme is now on foot for a new hospital for over 200 Ijoda. 
The Assistant Surgeon resides in the hospital, and there are the usual 
servants’ quarters. Tho otaff consists of tin Assistant !8urgeon, a 
Hospital Assistant, three compounders, one dresser, one matron, and 
menials. 

The leper asylum at Dakhni Saiivi iu the Kiikodar Tolijjfl of the 
Jullundur District wm established in 1870 by Mr. Leslie Haunders, 
owing to the great nuisance and iucouvenience sustained by the 
inhabitants from leiwrs going alwut liegging. A mngiiificeut 
built about 250 years ago in Shahjabdu's time on the old road from 
Delhi to Lahore, which stiUids couspicuous on a hill skirted by a brunch 
of the river Ikin, was chosen for the building. It possesses more than 
sufficient accommodation,each leper hariug a separate hut to himself, 
white the largo, square open enclosure affords ample room for him 
to wander about in. The srt rii could accommodate 300 lepero. It 
is far distant from any village, Tho establishment consists of a 
Hospital Assistant and mcniak. A contractor, who receives a 
moftthly pay of Rs. 8, prorides aupplies for the lepers at 14 annas per 
rupee above the Nakodar market mte; and each mate and fen^e 
I'^rves a monthly allowance of Hs.S-S, andeuch child a pro portion- 
ate amount accordmg to age, with which to purchase their own 
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CHAPTER IV'—]'LACF>S OF llSTERESl* 


Ai>AK?ca. 


Atopu- «. »m,U } - 3 V” 

«’E.) situstea 01, tbo Trank Bfflid to ;.T? 

fmin JuUumliir. Tmditioii a'-th it ttae founded by Rfbu a Lit JaL 
and AVAS oriLnnflIlv known as Biiopur Lit. Subdcquentl^ it catuo into 
tbe possession of 'Bbaun -Jats. wbo sold it to Adam 
of Sc Dbogri femily (Cliap. I, p. K- 2 ), wbo rL-uam^ 
bimself, and by locating t^dei^ -nd cultivators the 

It contains a Scbool, Post Otbee, s.i)‘rti nnd ^pM Dwi>en.saiT. d tiio 
Th 7 na k situated in the immedkto vicinity. The« ^ ^ 

HesUiouso in tbe mrui, also an encamping ground. Ibe niunici 
pality wai aboliflbed in 188 G, 

AUWAt. 1 'US. 

. Alawalpur is a nmW mumcipfil tomi (BE 26 ' *''>d 75 '’ 40 ' B.) 

in tUe Jullundnr T«bsU-- 8 lm:.ted P miles fiom Jdlnndur on a 
metalled road. Population (l&Ol) '^, 4 - 23 . llio towm is calkd nfter 
AJftwal Khin. an AfgliiSii of tU Lliopi f-^™dy, wboso faUier is 
^idto liarfe founded it. In 1807 , shortly l^fore the d^^th of 
Hfiiab Ali Kbi'm, grandson of Aliiwiil Kbnu, tbo japa , including 
the tonTi of Alilwalpur, aims confiscated by Panpt biiigb, who a 
few years Inter made AMw.ilpiir oyer to tbe JJawnia f=‘Ti^y‘ 
Tbeie are the I’cmriins of an uiitiniabed mud foit, ciiUcd irmU. 
Uklnnan, and a .Ifui of Samir Pnrbat, a lot^l wint, m wboso 
honour fairs ato held. Tbe successors of a 
Bari Diis, live here. There are G mosques and 10 templeft. 

Tliuro- is a VonmcnlHr iliddle School and Post Uflioe, and a 
Sub-Rcgistnir pi-esides here. 'The principl trade is in ^nsi and 
gabrun cloth, grain and gut. 

The murucipBl Ijoimdoric's were fltcd by Punjab Govt. Kotn. No. )!)73 S^, 
rliUml J th October 13 S 5 . Its mlea of bnitititjas will be fouml in llnj PiiBjAb 
forlSh 1888 , p. 284 of IWt lit (Ml. Mauunl, op. 357 - 8 ). Oetnn 
SS were ikfitiwi by pLjnb Govt. Notu. No, 113 , dnled IStli Marcli 181 ^ 4 , 
and die scbednlo, pt-scribed by Noln. No. 264 of 2 lst .Inly 187 S was raviBod 
iu iafi 4 (Notu No. 47 , dnied 22 nd .IsT^neryi, Building bye-Inwfi were 
Knietioned bv I^-tn. No. 180 , dated 7 di Mareli 1891 {niirfing p. 12 lfl of 
Part in of J 7 tb JSovewlmr 18 S 7 oil Ml, ManniJ, p. 4 U 7 , nml in tlio case of 
jicnal byc-lnwn tin' iiKxlel rulo I'vro inlqhled {ML yiLuiunl, puge WSf) by Nolru 
No. U'ill of tall UcconilitT 1801 with ilie »wbsei|tieiit'iiiotiifie.'itieua coimuned 
in Punjab (iovt. Nuins. JStw, KOt of 22 nd ikly 18 Wo luid M of 3 rd April I 1 > 02 . 

’Awaii. 

* Awar is a Anllngo in tlio south of Kawikhnhr 'ruhsU, miles fram 
^"awi!shal^^■ It was founded, according to popular report, 1,000 
veara ago. Like Mbon It pTOb-iWy is an old toAvn, overlooks tho 


m ],}$S inaiH tuA i,0VS (fWilti. 
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Iiejd^hr ifii?' *“ siramp. ItmiB first IT. 

(il'iarewnLntTi.'i.i^'"'' ®™ “to posseasimi of the 

is in ^ ^ *^i‘ mostly of l>uriit brick. Triide 

n-irv pi’txliic.. twit^fly, but good Irngh^ carpets Aud ordi- 

^ are m;ide, ntid tlio fire-Trorks of 'Aw-jir are fflmoua 

CoiiMei^cy‘tbi! DftlHwal* 

i-oiirederhcv, who luivo beou already noticwl (Chap, I p. lao) 


I 

/ 


13a>’oa. 

iis h sTOoiid L'lAd$ mtiTucipfllitv^ f31*^ IK N ROfl ir \ 

fi'om ifillmidtir * 1 * NjiTOlshahr atid 27 

wcentorii^^l^;i The town is of 

B-iiil <v^ j.^ ’ 'i houses iire mostly of sim-diied bricks. It is 

too, hl‘ ‘'y "'-» B»ng»,s Mfa4 ■ 

he™ Si1j.S . I ■ <‘«I53 A. D.), and to hkve 

.nrdespei,cd.Vihu,-“s^«httw(r^^^ 

p “f ''f,i'l"'"to™ of» TIsi.i, and has uSab-Rmstnr 
of X" Crif’ia 1 S'™"'’- f''<= P'tociio-l t™Jo 

Sind Ld to ihe^ir n^^^ to 

file tirtxluofd. 'I’here uw *> Bresa-vTOiv and carpcTitora* work 
of ti lnZ. 4 uie J^o^nes aud 8 tmpks iu the town ; 

none are of any ^ ^ Vishnu ; 

diitefl I2ti Aprll’^isao^i^^"* f ^ Punjab Govi:. Kotn. Ko. 27a?, 

(ia^eUe for March „ ?>?l L “ Hie Punjab 

. Octmi limits WLW Iliifijjijiy Birt Hf (\[L pp, 357-0J^ 

ISy-t, and fliO RcWlX, LinS n N t^' ^ toth March 

wart reriaedin IS&4 iNntn Vo ^7 5Tut July 1870, 

wore ituncrioiitfd byNotn \u i«ft'J PchiliiJo lye-kwa 

of Part Ifl „f ffij, boVon/top^S-^y/? ■' Hjaemliiig p, Iglfl 

4tli FeLriuiry Iuti/l j by No, 54^ dut-aj 

the metkl raJo. wore |[l^n;;;;,'^ 

UllUlA, 

Tahsiflift S;®'’'T f "•) ™lla„ to- 

Mahal. Popalatl™ (idOl 7 SL °rM *™” *“ 

---It livg no imjxjrtance, either 

i.^^ 7 • iPiki vta I,Dio — - 
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DaJihni Sarfti^Jandi&ht 


[Pjut a. 


CHiP. IV. 

Silfm;, 


ccTumercial or otliaiwiBe. Blankets cf a coramon eoH are made 
lieie, A primary school is eetablished in this Tillage, and here 
is also an indjgenoTis school. Bilga had a rntmidpal constitution 
tin the year 1874, when it wns abolished. 


Dm¥b&E wrui. 


IlnTiilE, 




] Jidl*. 


f Dakhki Sasai. 

r / The Djik^i earaf, 5 nulesfrom Nrtkodftr, is an oM roTsl ^orat 
ffciilt by Shfihjahun »nd now used as a loper asylmn. fhe atyle 
jh Muhammadan of the late Mnghal period. The' interior sarfa^ 

11 of tJie gate ways aie covered with brilliant tile-work of the mosaic 
[| dsss. 

Davut.!, 

IMnili is a big Jlahton villngo aljout 12 miles north-east of 
Jullnndiir City. It iX)Ssesacs a lirgu fort. 

Dhoobi, 

Dhogri, near Aiawiilptir, is the residence of the famous Pntlriu 
family mentioned in Chap. I, p, 103, 

Jaola. 

JAdla ia a village situated on the Hoshiiirpvir border of Nnwd- 
ehnhr Tahsil^ 7 miles from Xawasbahr. It is one of those 
towns whose proper name ought i^ot to be mentioned liefore eatb<^ 
TOmethmg m themonimg. TiU tlien it should be cnlJed Ka»f ,0 it 
IS said to iiave bwn foundisd by Bhojo, a Ghorewiiha Mptit, about 
oM ago, and to have derived its name from a donk> ifroirth 
(^r) of plant then e.Yisting, One of Bhojo's deseoudants 

be^e a Muhii^adan, and now the village is held partly by Hindu 
and mrtly by M^nmmadan Rujpdte. The houses are mostly of 
tot bnek. Trade is m sumr and gmin. Coam ebtU is made. 
JiidJa was formoi'ly pari of u large jaifir held liy au iufliiential Sikh 
family which m possession of land also in Ambala, iuciudinB 
wme pccupi^ by the pr^nt cautonmeuts. ^VTiut remidned of tl5 
m Jullundur was Continued to SirtHmi Dharm Kaur bv the 

British Goveinment and resumed on her death. J e 





' harini 
-said to 

who wt ™, dirbuolt of »j™jl-.SrwbtehimTedi^I™^^^ 

the Post Oflte, Thovois r. primnir -ooio throQgl 

iMhoQla. ««»sd to l» » lodigeaoai 
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(Tabt a. 


Jt^LlUS^DUB TAHSir. 

North^a tiklisil of tbe JulluadiU' DiatHct, Piiajab, lying be¬ 
tween 30“ I2^nd 31*37' X, and 75“ 20' nnd 75“ W E., with an 
area of 302 amai'e miles. Its papal at ion was 305,076 in 1901 as 
against 295,301, -1891. lU lioadjjuailei'a area! the town of 

Jollnndnr, and il also .contains thetowns of Kartai'pur (10,840) 
and AiBwalptii’ (4,423), and 4(]5UViIlB^s, The land revenue, 
including cesses, (inioiinted in 190JfKy3 to Ha. 4,64,474. 

Tovv.v. 

doliumlui' is a s^ffu clas.*) mnnicipalitY Ijing on tho Grand 
Tmnk Road amt Nortli-Western Rjdlway, in X, latitude 31“ 19' §6*' 
and E, longitndt' 75“ 36' 40", It Is dist.snt fiom Lnhoi’o. hy mil, 81 
miles, 'rhe t'antonmenU lie at i\ dishtnce of aljont 4 miles to tiie 
south-east . At twtli City luvd CantouTnont'S them are stations, 
bat the onlv Dflk .Uangalow ia one in Cantonments. The Civil Lines 
are sitootet! cbue to the oity. 

JnJliindxir has existed as u Municipality since annexation, bat 
little was heal'd of it until.it was brought under the Manieipal Act 
of 1884 as a 2nd class Mfenicipahty, The Committee ia coiitiroHed 
by the Deputy Commissioner (with appeal to the Commissiouer) of 
JuUnndur. 

Jullundar L a secotid eliva lawnwipalitiy with u Oomimitee uf 17 tDc<tnberB, 
coasidlinff of tins DelMiiy Cumtuk'iioiiHr lUid Civil Siirgeoo ftt o/jjetft, 3 luomi- 
iiatial and 12 wlfictctp^d'aty'iE' 0<ivL i\'nln A’Ij. 479 S., daUii^ih S^pir^ 1)136). 

Tho ftTeT«gB'''laeiut:ip»ll inLNjtiifi fur tliu 10 ycutu endiiig 1902-03 was 
H«*. 70,573, and Uu? avenjjje ex]teiiditurfi Ua. 68,793. The chief iteim of 

income and espeuditum for l 9tH’-03 wen* jw foUoWB 



tn[^0£ar. 




Octroi ■.»» '*■ 

|rtweri 

Q rbDU Mill Ucrtiri IkQ 110IU... 

Ot^Mir* M. 

1 dti.TJti 
8,4«1 

ihmr 

4,131 

Arloifniiiratiga 

Piabtjc miml 7 

Fnyii;] iiAMlth inH ^DTenfi 

Ptiblio laAtmatjQn 

la.W 

1,392 

ur4 

Totikl ,1* t.# 

7^,034 

TdIhI „* 

' 4^,m 


The itnmieiiml bonndaries were fised by Pb. fjovt. Kotu. Ko. 1578 S., 
- 1 _. <JB. M imlw of busfiness will 

Ml. nwMl.pr.S 9 - Jjj Punjab GaMtk* fur March 1888, p, 3fit 

„f Part lit. Octroi limit* wiarc dt-fined by Pb* Govt. Notn. No. 464, dated 
6lh Octf. 1893'*' and the sebedule, prescriUid liy Notn. No 81, dated TSth 
eptr. 1879, was revised by Notiuj, Ko«. 108 of lOrli Peby. J)<8a, 505 of Biij 
.eptr. 1889, 501 of 1st Ortr. 1804 nlid 498 of lOtli Septr, 1896, Kefands 
iimilod to He. 1' are given under Pb, Gasmtle for 18SS, p, 83S, of Pmt III, 
Ht Hutoal. p. ... St’S i’unjulj Liovt- KoUJ. No, 663, dated 24tli 

Sovr, JSO^, and Notns. N<«t, 667 of £0th Augt. 1890 
and 99 of Otb ^faTqll lj)98 ooiitain the rules 
mlatTii!? to bondfil wurcliousea and other oiattar* 


asa 

ST1 

ftfti 

i'j 
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CHAP IV- 

JoUtuidii f 
TaliML 


JullQiidir- 

SittiitiDii, 


JialliiDdBr 

Mnaiolp«1%, 
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[PilT A. 


CHAP* IV* Buildiiis 1n'<ylHn'S wert' sunct-ionB^ by NotUi Ifo. hbZj ditcd JOtb Desr* IS95( 
j „ * aiitl iM>»at bve-lRW(f by Nos, 1052, iitcd 29tli Oecr. i Si^O hii 6 H, ilaUt] iJTd 
t»* Ai*nU!J02.' UmltT ^ectifin 71 of <lie Municipal Act of 1684 proporufi* *ra 

reserved by Noth. No, 1<)80 S, of 7tb Delr. 1*'85. / 


Sectbii 141 of tin? MViiiicipil Act Committees to 

prohibit tbe tjse of insauiitiiiy/i'elTji liiwi iwei extendu'd to nil Mrniici' 
pnlitics in tbe district' (/t feg^Vi'bi, iW * ^7, tlattal 
1892, and No. 505-&r2, dotftt'litk 1896), 

Tho Hiickiicy CniTiagea Act is in Ivtile^ ju Jnlhitidvir ifunici* 
piility find bye-luTra luive lieeii frnmwl undo! iSection 3 of that Act, 
(P, if. Notu. No. 260, dated 14/A March 1891). 

Section 204 of tbo ftfunicipal Act, gi’^’ing the Comimtteo 
control error brothels and disorder] r Uoiis^t has bK'ii extended to 
duUniidnf, {r. (/. Noin. No. 285, \hU;d 29/A ,r«rj/ie03). 

The JuUundui' Municipal Committee coiitrolf its Disti'ict and 
Priniaiy Schools and also has the management pf the cattle fairs. 
(K a. 'icNrr No. 91, did.'tl 16/A dmtna, ,/ 1892); , 

Ill 1U0U02 octroi formed nearly 70 per cent, of the mnnioipal 
income of dnlhindni', R.s, 52,000 out of a total of Rs, 75,000, 
Eilncatlonal institations biongbt in Ra. 5,000 and Consoi-fancy 
Rs, 2,100. Cmnts fiom fiovernraent come to/Rs. 6,000 for cduca- 
tionul und general purposes, while a gfunt of Its, S,400 from 
District l/OCii] Fiimli is lippropriiited to the ,iiil)andQi' Civil Uos* 
pital. Cattle and horse fairs yielded an income of Rs. 2,74)0, Tlte 
incidence of t .xation ivns As. *15-5 per head of population, IVenty 
J’ears pivvionsly octroi stood for Sa. SI ,000 out of a tottd mnnicipid 
income of ils. 33,000 while the incidence was As. 11-9, 

Turning to ox|«nditnre we find in 1901-02 Hospitala head 
the list witli Rs. 14,000, follovral by Udneation {Rs. 13,000); 
Cbnservhiicy (Rs. 11,000) j Admiinstration and Collection (Rs. 0,000\ 
nnd Roads (Rs. 10,000). 

A scheme of municipal dininage, nndeiiakeii in 1890-01, ia the 
only public work to the credit of .Tullnndnr, The estimated cost 
ivaslbi, 26,000, of which the local Government provided Rg. 11,000. 

The Municipal Ixilanco in 1902 was Rs, 26,000. This sum 
includes sttbscrlptions to the amount of Rs, 16,600 inked by the 
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Tlio CoTumittoo wm selected for general commendation in CHAP. IT. 
1890-91, 1)iit itfi finaiiciul condition appears ns bad in 1893-94, jaii,,diif 
partlj* Hs tlie resu lt of tiio drain age sebetne an d pai'tly o^ving to a t**™. 
fill] of Rd. 2,000 inoctiniin 1892-93. TUo sulj-committces ai'e at 
the same time reportal to lx; of little nsio. In 1902-03, hoTTCTer, 
the Deputy Commisaionor noted that the snii-coinmittoes did goixi 
irork. JnJlimdnr bas tHien frequently ucensetl of taxing through 
trade. In IfiSO-OO colour is given to the accusation Iiy a rise of 
30 per cent, in the octroi receipts. In 1891-92 cloth was over¬ 
taxed, and in 189^-98 and 1898-99 sngm', cloth and metals are 
all taxed in excess of the prD^^Ilcia] standard. A bonded ware- 
house however exists, and fntm l8aJS.-97. in which vtmr Rs. 2Lt)tvn 



it Tht ten. 


females in 190J, The motlem city ia mado up of a number of 
muhtdlMt or wards and Mr. Barkley nays he obhrined a list of 

27 iii>!fi/}ltaff, of which 0 lay outside the city. Mr. Ihii^r hud u list of 
24, The koin ore small fortified enclosuics, and lie partly inside and 
partly outside the Tirnin portion of the city. They a it? 12 in iiiimljer, 
aorue are in rains and partly under cultivation, some oro still in n 
state of fair prc-servation. They api>ear to have been birilt alxiat 
155 to 200 yeai's ago, 

In-side the ongiual rniihnUa^ Ilua houisea arc, as n nde, of burnt 
brick end mortar, and from two to tluec storey a high. The later 
erections are of sun-dried brick and one-storcyed, with here iind 
there u ptikhi house built among them. The maiu streets are seldom 
more than 20 to 25 feet wide, and are very toiinons. The side 
streets w^e very TUtrrerw, fiom foni‘ to five feet wide, uud often end 
ill CHlsdr sac. The town is drained after a fashion by opcTi saucer 
drains, either in the centre or at tho sides of the sti’eets. The water- 
supply is entirely fmn wella, in which ivator is obtainable at a depth 
i vaiying from 16 to 20 feet Ix-low the surface. 

I In the neighbourhood of the city are eeTOral village-s, called 
iind looked upon as its suburbs, Wing included within 
r lluniciiial liraita. 

The histoiy of the town of Julhmdur has iieeu given ahove Hiiiorj. 
in Gh. I, !i 5GO. H, As has been seen, it was when visited by Hivcng 

Thsang the capital of u considerable State ruled over liy Katoch 
chiefs, the teivn itself Ixjing more than two miles in circuit. JuUtmdur 
was taken by Ibiidiim Shah of Ghor, 1179-80 A, D,, and was a pbico 
of considerable imjioj'tauiio in the struggle Ix-tween Jasraih KhnVbf tr 
and the Muhammadan gerv'emors in 1422*42. 










m 
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CEA..I7. th» M..gtal Kltanff Wh 

tbe north.™ and ■ySlCS of f '“f 

which then extomled to The last Mnham- 

the whole of the Sikhs 

madan Governor was Adiua &’ . ■ He diet! in 1758, having 

and i of Kurtarptw, to 

Shiih in I 75d j nlluudur fell into the hands of tba Sikh mwf of 

>,{ the other leadei« g Singkto a^^es tlie Famillapnria 

possession^ »i,ft Sntlei Etjs troops niiijle some 

^tectcl r»i«<«>«”s ^ From this time it 

planer, hut gare np Jollandm the 

tW “'fjSTJo 1 BriMaXlr.ftnr.ho 

0 ^ 1840 - 40 . It then ixicamu the headqanitere of the 
r^Xnlwi-of «•» Trnna.Sn.lej Btnma. now known an the 

Commissionership of JnDntidiir. . , , * c , « j 

Little w known of the nneieut luhuhitouts of Jiillnndm-p hut 
it ^^ls the capital of a Sii jppt kingdom, it is reenable to suppose 
SaJ iStouto wiie among the principal reanieuto, Aonc of ^0 present 
^ i however, trace their dusoent to settlers pnor to the 

‘^^ki^nadan oonnoest; and tlio pTOiirictors of the town lan^s, 
iho -^re chiefly Af^ns, Saiyiwls, Mughals, ihdik IhiipiiH Ai-ania 
Tnil khatn's, gouendly acqniix-d Uieir possessions by pnrc^se (rid^ 
^ 96 m Their imraediato predecessora aro said to have lieen 

Ste Slpdi; wS hmuno Mns„Waa,andhy degroea sold 
S The Mks are Miihammadans, Imt daim descent from 
^nA Gijft of Gajianpnr, a Uajpdt chief of a tnlio knoyni as 
^owashmnghtto Jnllnndnr as a pnsonev m the rime of b^b- 
od din Ghoi i, and on the birth of a son to the hmi>erot was relmscd, 
and received the title of umlik. The luud^ nropiietors among 
the Khatrid are chiefly J^aigids, who am of okl atoning as land- 
owmw- SomcofthemhaTelHJOome MmalmAns, Tho Arai^ are 
nuUmis. mid hold n conridumblc amount of land but tbs hiis 
iJi-n i-eoentlv acciuiml by pumhnsc made of land, from lime to 
time Of the fioWedb-* which consritute the modem oity, none 
of « 11 V ‘’Toat iintiqnity, imd the walls aurraundijig thorn have 
Uh'H built ardiffeieDt times by differeut peraous, 

. „ , -F __ 4 4 l«.-. 


Jbm 


IJOlIt ill UlUL-lOUti VI.4XJ1.11- 

The following is au account of the priori pul outlpng bruits 

or suburbs:— 

Basti Danishmanddn, originally Ibrahimpur, founded by Anaiiri 
Sheikhs from Kani Kurumm ItiUbA.D. (see Chap. 1, p. 96). 
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JiiUanthir* 



Baati Sheikh DarveaU, oriffiiuillT SumiibAd, founded by Sheikh CHAP-IV 



Baati Ghuzau, founded in the reigu of Shith Jahun by Bamki 
PatliHus of the Ghuz aeotiou, dlsoiplea of Sheikh Dai-vesh. They 
first settled in Jullundur, tJien in Biisti Siieikli. Subsequently they 
purchased lands from Lodi Af^biins, Saiyads and Sheikhs, and 
built & hazdr of their own. {p. 100 .) 

Basti Biiba Khel, originally called Bilwpur, was founded in A. D, 

1620-21 by Baraki Pathans of the Biiba Kliel section, tn A. 0 , 

1760 the IwHti 'was plundered and Inimt by the Sikhs, lait was soon 
after re-boilton a new site adjoining the old one, 

Baati Pfrdiid is an offshoot fjom Basti Mba Khel. 

Basti Sliah Knlll and Basti Shah Ibrahfiu are also Bumki settle¬ 
ments of Shilh Jahiiu’s reign. The foruior belong to Kupuvtliala, 

Basti Mitlm Sahib ajjjieavs to have Ijeen founded a little later 
tluin BiLSti Sheikh DaiTesh by iliiin Mitbn Sahib, a Ktiiilfl Matto/.-u 
Patluiu from the tieighbouhood of Peahilwar, 

Basti JTau, adjoining Baati SLiih. Kulli, was foniidtd after tho 
Sikh conquest and Ijelongs to the Ihija of Kapmtliala. 

The Town Hall is n fine building in the Queen’s gardens, con- Patiio bunj' 
turning a large room for District Boiird and Afunioipal meetings, and ■**’ 

offices for Local Funds and for the District Engineer, There are -jcs. 

also the ordinary District Offices, Sessions Court 1 ’ah si I, Post and 
Telegraph Offices, Hospital, Jail, a Zuilghar and Sami. The]^^ 
no rest-house nearer than Cantonments w'here thoro^ip 
Bungalow and a Public Works Depaiiment Best-lion.si^, 

Tijere are tlainaa at the Rail way Station^y.C^ty, Sadar, and Can¬ 
tonments. There is a bench of Hoiiorsirj iluj^strates for the city. 

Thei-e are foui' High Schools, tire"'Mnmcipd Board School, t^^e 
.Mission School, the Atiglo-Vedic nud the Anglo-Sansfcrit. There 
are houses in Civil Lines for the Commissioner and Deputv 
Commissioner, a fiouse Ijobiiging to the Rjija of Enpurthala and 
five other houses. 

Julluudur Cnntonments, estciiblishetl in 18 -bJ, lie four miles to CmtannuiiLi 
the south-east of the city. They occupy an area of 4 , 4 lj 3 jicres or 
7\ stjunre miks. For detiiils as to troops quaiteitJ iLero see 
Cliapter III, See, G. There i.s n P» 4 t and Telegraph Office, 

Churches {Anglican and Boman C:ithoLc.,('lnb. Ditk Hungalow and 
Masonic: L^lge 

'J'hepnncipiil HinOu pL’-CxisOtworsliuj ate shewn lU tnemM-jiii. 


NukirLitririln, Kri^biafl. 

Hr Vi T4 U;d, Dvti, 

H«vi Dir£ta Girvlud 

tkK t L 


I MbIhIiIJ', Hhuriitk n'silTiHd 
Mao^Ur^ Afin iMurtij. 


misomy umK baiit iii 
the 17th century, and 
held sacred by the 



Hiudiis. Aiiothe" sacred tank Is Gi^ph.-, the reputed bitluipcrohico of 
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EarMvpur. 


[Pabt a. 


Kjii 

Uic] 


Mv 

JFfu 


idp 

SU, Ali. 


Mfci jiij, Alat^i^^r, 


CHAP, IT. tilt* demon Jslandliora. \flndi RjlTii’fl+,i»,u r n j 

KS,hmd°'* “ 

Moiammadan Mosqiira and Shrines «« shown in the 

ShritMm. ITio Jfima 

to the 

&hihAjihioiia,'p»utjpfr iotii oentuty find con- 

tiiins the tomb of Qh;!! 

Hiih;! Al irogb- Mosquewflia built in ].oOS A. S^^Sn^bihwik'a 
mosquo «j|jl_weH n mile to tbo west of JuIJnndur, w.-is In ilt in IdSO 

to ,3 1 ' Xs-isir-iKUm fa md to Uave l^een S 

.n^nlotheent„.y on the she oftlw sluine uni» Joj jSdS 

ShriU D^hfS »We‘'‘andT'‘“; 

tank, known as Dhiib Bdbn Mari liis. iS’iu frorA'D!” “ “ 


j»i, ffifiiE JiijL 

htl S^bilrwll** 


AiIh _ 

cn A nnlfttc- 
lutes. 


K&nirjrDr, 


fM . , ... u. 

the - 

Porar^ and mnnufactni'es aee above, ClmTiterir See i? 'vu 

out. ineluding enn-ed nnd brass nnf^o.T’TnM s™n«“S'^ 

photograph frames andsimUsro™an.entnl work. ’ ' “ ’ 

. „ a, . KAfiTARr'(ni. 

qrt' ramiicipalito- (Gl®26'N’^ and 7>-« 

30 E.) Of* tbo (.Tiand Tnnik Rn-uf -liri ftu*i and 70 

-InUandiir. roLulution (1901) 10 8^ f'l ti 'W' f niiJes from 
rJepnrtraent (Ihoracial C.'a,tor J^" ” “ ‘'’I’'® 
wi I, f„..nitnra\- si*, n P™"W 

M hnve tan founded in sPamhat k ’1 

tile ,>tlj Guru, m some waato IiukI -:^ntod him h?fS ? 
.irtlmugir. But them seems some raLst^jS bei^ ^ 
befoine emiwror til] 1605 A D Tbo™ :□ ™ j'{f<lid not 

Gnrd de^ii^d a ibvellutg kt a “Lon 

ft tree ..onld not pmit Tm irSf to ll f of 

GmtiS pi-omisttl tbnt bo s1ldrUd^lat k ifebed 
for over iit tbo shi-iiie,” It avos, perWs to worship 

promise, that the Gnni ea^ed a ^ndafnJtW ooi'seqnenoe of this 
high, which is venemted iindpr tim feet 


of Ii 8S hy Glint Giihib In tho thirA ^ f^'tnine 

the Shish JInhal. a tarn, Snetnlit^d V Gnrt S5ho 4^” 

exceed srikhrahToe wo7k. Ad&^&l^t 

On,7iS fEidcf mnd B.711 fn »1,1„, -—- ——ii oom IS 
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CHAP, 71 . 

T^Kro w,„, 

n°k"M ”4 ”>^ «4. -t 

“<«'»!;«« 44””’ 

SFlS”£‘4r”-4te 

JCartarpur is tlio lie^dqurtrtei's of' ft second chss Thnn^ Tf 
tlie Grand TW^bL'?*® ®™i’" founded to the west of 

re’‘™d4«‘’‘-s fr 44*?^“ - ^ 

"” Tie ”'''^?.j^'"’^ .V’.'*“''>d8.’>'l«0 Sei doti. ““ 

dued lidi aJS IS8e."“li, rail'd bi!d?j(!a^Ji‘T''f‘l°'?' -^“‘j'- 

Gazette for Maivh 1888, p. m of Rm (l 

^iTOi limitfi weifl defined b/pmSb Govt 5Ji!\’ 357^j, 

laHwKi die «Iiedi.le pi^iilSbr^ib, ?„ .S;^ 'f®' ^*'*'^1* 

BaildM b^luws wen? Badctionod bTXohi'Vra 1^*1 '^?®* 


Bailf^M b^luws wen? Badcrionod by Xote Xo” ?^*L**^' ‘ - 

tmifindui||- p 1210 of Part lU of tM f 

by No, o4j dated 4tii Febniaiy 1803. P«ubI bye-lawa 


I .T P,r- -—'''« ''“B i*i or i/t 

by No, o4j dated 4tii Febniaiy 18C3. 

IxiHJAy, 

of Nnk^^r/^TlJrJ^ ^ soutli-wcgt 

II Poiice post. Close by is AVf«y Kidu * tho^oiS «l3o 

• foiuidora of tlio Didawiik Confwioracy. ' oiigiiifd liomo of tbe 

m L , . .. -\rAfMTJ‘{JJi, 

AlAhatptu- 13 a Village iotlie Nnkodar 'r.Jisil ait.,* 1 , 

railet* south of NnktxLii-, overlookirnr tbo lowbiS. sitiutt«l about o 
5,25!, It is of c.-on8ideubl^ lurtimdtl I’opu^tion (1001) 

Qcder the name of - Mtiismiiadimr*^ 

Tims founded liy iinhammad Klein nu Af Jli.ir,' *. 
stdl mostly owned by Afirbans ^ are 

wna founded hj Mugb'ils, afd oniy refomSSf account, it 

ly- ilniaiuraad fOifln, who wafmi Afghilii bom of Akbor 

tue mutT- «it.bli for rearing 


LobiSlD, 


Mduipql-^ 


I 
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CHAP IV* Cnmiiugliani’s History of the Sikhs, p^ige 87, note). It 
it.i.«tp:ir. to hiive been p;at of tbo territory of the Manj liajpate, and pa^ed 
*. with other plaoesiiitotliGhiiiiniflof Tiltti Singh Ghaiba when the Siklw 
rose to power, imd after his de itb wiis annexed to Ran jit Singh^e 
dominions. The houses ai’O mostly of burnt brick. Trade is in 
Bsccbinne produce, grain and cloth, which is exported chiefly to 
Sindh. A oonsidernble fair is held yearly in April at the 3/a^ of 
Bibii Idiilti. Mahatpur cesised to 1» a municipality in 1830. 

Malsux. 



IDKdpttT. 


TkbitL. 


'i v»++. 




Pandaras’ preceptor. It is now occupied by Samasis, and wor- 
sliil>l)ed by Hiiidaa generally. A fair is held here every year in 
Kutuk. 

Xa KODAK TaTISIL.. 

Western Tahsil of the .lulltindur District, Punjab, lying on the 
north temk of the Sutlej between 30" 50' and 31" 15' K, and 76" 
4' Hiul 75“ 37' K.» '^th an area of 372 square miles. Its populfi- 
lion wiis •222,412 in 1901 as against 217,079 in 1891, Its head- 
<iuarterfi uro at the town of Nakodar (9,958), and it also contains - 
i villages. The land revenue, inclnding cesses, amounted, in 
P.H>2 03, to R’^. 4,10,000. 

Nakoliab Town. 

N;.kod;ir is a ftecoud cl is.^ inumuquilitv 8' X. and 75'’ 
0‘J' li.) imd the he.*dquarter:i of Gie Talisil* Popiihvtion (1901) 
y OoS/'' It is a wesdtUy miniiciiiiil town, situat.Al 16 miles from 
Jnllnndur on a mefcdled io.:d. Tliete is a fully fnvuished bun* 
gjilow ami a jwfivti. The town ia sivid by one account to have 




,,154 itrirt Kill feivwlrt. 
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originftUv lield by Hjtidu IfiXTubobA. Airotlisr trAditioTi tniike:* 

Mj AfffMn, Xakod»r Kliitn, the founder. Another account sjivb 
thAt, when the Mmij Riijpdfc^ crossed the Sutlej, Mnllk Jnekdar Alum, 
o brother of Rile Isszat fwho took Tahrnn) founded Xakodar. His 
slirino still exists inside the tomi. A fourth account makes it 
founded by the Ifikudari legion (ming or liasiarah) of tJit* iluglia^*^ 

J ikoditr is mentioned in the asooexipied lihlfii, 

fitly a mistake for Mtinj Ihljputs, and undoubtedly forroeil 
one sub-division of their territory. 'I’bey wore ousted ©arly dumig 
the Sikh period liT Sardar Tihii Singh Ghuiba who bnilt a fort «ttd 
made the town ^e centre of a considerable Udka. Ranjit fsingh 
seized it in 1810. (In the introduction of English rule a cantonment 
was located here, which was aholiahed in 18*>4* Rirkley not^ that 
tradition says Nakodar wus founded in tlie lied oiti river, which is 
not iropossiblo, ss ^ glniice tit il?tp No. 1 of the bettluitient Report 
will show. 

Outside the town is a lirge garden coiifeiining two tombs thus ^ 
descrilied by Sir Alexandej Cnnninghani, (A. S. R., XI\ . 


CEAP- IV. 

Kitk^dar 


’'N. 


V 


NakoJar poFSiesfli'S ^^.^tiluLmmadaii tE-tnb^^ wliich are {^Hunted 

close together amongat v^ry fina oSd remains o! a farmer 

gKrdf^n. One of thg ioinbs was built In H. 1021 or A* fA 1CJ2^ during 
tirs reign of Jab?ingtr, and th^ olher iu A. 0* lUGP or A. 1). near the 

close of Klifth Jabln^a Tiia fomor Sfi pcpiilurlj known ns tka toiuli 

ilie uafflir or ^Tfftchpr/ aud tlie kitrr as that of hk *jupi U* Thry 
are both ornatnoDt^d on tbe outside with i^rious patterns lu gla^d tilea, 
but ibo work in not flo good as that of tlio best at Agra and 

Laliore. But thotigb siuiiiar m ejtrem* I dacomti'rn and in general style, 
they are qnite dififeroEit in rlieir desigua^^ bolb in pliia and in eleii^atioD^ 

^*^Tbe ground pkn of iha oldnr tomb is an oetiigon with Fear loui^and actaenn' 
four short sideSn^ This portkiilar for-n ia cnKed n Bagdddi octagon^ whicb 
some say is coEistrueted as follows i—Eicb ni io of the SLjnnre iu diTidedl 
into four, and tbo points being joinpdy the eoolosvd area, is divided into 
51 itoaii aqdftrPB, oE whirh ibe four uiiildlo oni^ form rbo interior of tbe 
baildiog^ TliPu a dingODul drawn aoross each of tbe eoroer BC[qarcs 
forms tbe shorter fuec of tlie oetzigeUp while each longer face is loft 
equal to one-half of the aide of ihp tif|iinrei Tbo dimf^osiouj oF tbis tomb^ 
however^ do not quite agree with tliiu arni.ngeuipnt, siihough they da not 
differ very much from tifo cabukted figure!*. As the aamo differences^ 
however, are observablr id (he relatiTO dimrnsionB of the platform cm 
which the tomb utauds;, as well aa those of the ortaguu of the Taj .^labal 
at Agra^ tbo mode of coos true lion ciianot have been on the principle of 
equal squares^. 

“ According lo my measorcnienb, tho interior of the tomb b 30 feet 
square, while tbe ojEterior square, which should ba exaolly doobb or flO 
feet is actually dl | foet.^*^ Similarly the Uiickncs-'* nf thtt wall being 15 
feet 0 tnobes, th 5 short face of the octagon, which slionld be 22| feet, is 
otily2l feet| whHe the longer face, whiqb bhould lie only 30 feet, is oxactfy 




m J, A. S. B. im, LX I p. 5fiH, 

(?) IX f{ir ibi- plwt of thU tomb. 





Nakodttr. 
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CHAP. IV. 

TliD aoUeoD- 

ftl tomb. 


Tba 

bomb. 


32 fewt. The loiab ulm fitJinflB op r mia^d pUtforiu of the same ahupeji 
tlitj longer fneo b?trig 474 the shorter oaea ^S 6 feet B tneliov^ 

Kitemiilly+ i aL*k of thi* lapgfr faces i* pierced hj a deep recess 
and ench shop ter face hy n fapilf ootagor^al r^-cesa* beth covered by peinEed 

fe arcbeF, Th^ etitraace 04t the soiit-bp and on raeb nf the other thrr-e 
ces there IB a doorway closKd by a arrc^^n of trellU-work. The domop 
which ta hemiiphericul, i^piiegB frem a ryliiitlricel prck nmi ii^ crowned 
by aamiifl pinnaole. Tliore are oiily four turretalt.liongh the buiJdbg 
hflfl eight nngtea. Bat porlmpsi the building waa hastily hoi^hod^ as 1 
obs^^rvOpi that only the middle paneia of the fiuter Dmatnoptution wero 
Btled with glared tih^Pp tlio tipper ami ].>Tier panel* beiiag iimply painEod^ 
excepting the spnitdrib i-f bho urebcil frawIKcb are of gln^sed tiles. 
All eIih jointv of the glased tiles atp pobt^dj but they iire alightly 
poparatf-pf by lliin r.piaed rldicoH i^f plHsterj like the potnling of 

1 trirkwork. I have noticed the saano poouliuritr in the gk^ed tile-work of 
i laiiingir'a pd-lace at Lahore. The froiuing nf the pan« k h red, the brick 
laving bdi first covered with a thm coating of Indian'red plaster and 
hen pointed with while. This plaster wns ^xeepiionally good, ns it stili 
retains itf? polishp All the patterns are geometriraL Tbo chief coloiira 
4ra yellow, blue* mid green. 

cW.Thcro is n iliort ds-icriptioii of oot* iino over tilt' fntr&nco doornA.y 
oti tJfreotitli, ^htfh ii-rfpQiitcd ou tbo uonli «idv. 

Dittai ihtim4m aitfror'Hl'a&a.l ii/uniin Himeui Sank 1021, 

“‘Tomb of tbe most contomptiblo of tin* ivorab.pDcrsof <3oi. Mnbani> 
tn^d Mnu'iu Bmcni, A. H. J02J or I}. 1A12.* 

"Thfl people know nothing of Mulifttuumd Mutnin oxcept tbat he wns 
<tiat (», a * tuaulinr Or mastorbut as he dietl in the beginning of 
JahAngii’a regiu, I thought it not intl^roltablo that I might liiid loiae notioe 
of him in the On turning to fHocbuiana's trAnnInltoD, I find 

thnt Iho very tost entry ie the bame of.'IJttad Alubaininad !|ti«ain, nlnve 
the Tarobeinl.,' And in a note is added 'the Tnrtlifr laforinaiioa that 
^cording to the MaitBir-i-Bahimi, * Mubumtniid. Mniniit afta« TTriftzakj a 
^amburah player,’ wrs one of tbo ntueiciaue in tbe t^erviev of KbAn 
KliAupn This then is tl.n very man who liea in the tomb nt NaktKlar, 
Tho title of Btfixak Hbown that liu wai accoatomed to play frota memorv* 
iHi* profieioncy as a maMieian of eonrso attracted pnpila ; and 50 ho ie 
'retnombered only by his title of the Me&eber or master,' 

“ When I saw this tomb in Kovembor 1838, there wore two very ele¬ 
gant sarcophagi inside, of sienna colonrod marble, inlaid with white 
marble inscriptions. They were boib highly poUsbe'i, and were then in 
gnod order, althodKh the tomb had been hng Imfoio df'seerated by the 
Sikhs. At my visit ia 1879 I found that the building bad been turned 
iiiio a sebitol hoase, no harm baa been done to the exterior, which has 
been left antouebed, but the intLTior baa beoa mnudged with the usual 
sanitary whitewash, 

" The somnd tomb just ravorees the plan of the first, as it is cotagou- 
Hi uisirJo an.] s^tiinre onlsiilo, with ootagodal turreU at the four corners 
It w. howover, ns i.^rly an posaiblo, of tl.a aanm s.jec., the sido of the sounro 
of Its ground plan, inolading the tower, borng 6U fvcL On each ot tb® 
four faeo^ tliere is a half oclagon recess covered by a pointed arch Thn 
entrance w on the south sido, aad 00 each of the etl irr three sides ther» 

Aia*i.lkbarE, bocI atUc 3^^ ~ ^ 
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« a trellispi opening, Tlie rootn lasido ta 33 fe,.t 10 itjoIiPN in 

Po'"'-''! ■”■) P-intO'l lill wl.itt’l".™ T?.‘'IJr^'’" "l'‘ 

t"e t3.(ib.rKrL3iVl«?b° ’’T? “T”- "f'r 

rif«I paUerna nnd ulHtGa of fruit *>1 geomol;. 

Others with omngGH ttud lotnom * The hrend'hitf'find 
oroameuted with\r,jrdCer «att. rL ^fii^ 

dark Hue, and purpl« piueLs of il f^How green, white, 

r,ri*'!i.J'j fSi'v" "f®"' ‘™ 

':x *3ct 

f^oortheiw is the foUowidj. iaaenptioa in Uo 

Bmai mam atil-ul-abad-o^/’Ur, 

Bundth Karntrin /*anA 1067 ,AmiL 
" Torah of tlie mosl; contomptiHo of the ( prshipiierg of God tLo 
'-Of HA-‘ r n^r i a J0S7 ' 

aidmin, the oceopnnt of tH ollier^omb!"*^^^^ "-pfip'l of MoJiatnaiad 

Another Account makes MubfimTn'id \r«™;„ *i ■ . 

Jo octagotiAl tomb nnd the «xmpintAbjiSi \w- of] 

director of JaMiigfr. Tlic tik^S nf tl „ 
l>eing i^toied b 7 °a JtthmLr tolkm.f n irT- 

Arcbteobgitnl SnrveTor, Panjab It cont^iin! fl duTeetion of thJ 
iiig nil Amhiu bscHption, and si \i^im'Umcn\^[n T^-Iv 
the ivAil. Therf- is also a mve on thf J?ll^ 
local tradition to Iw th.-it o1 a thief kilii-il wh-)^ 7 

tomb, whUo ntiother thiefaryhis d™ I™ 

The smsll.4i' tomb ivas tle'^ecralt'd l^th ^ f Jj^ned within, 

tomnent was hem w, s u^ed iT arlS 

used as ti lest^hoxTse, ^*ometimee 

-A. -?«? 

To the north is a tank the briJii! nf '* 1 ^ tintis. 

the building of ^bk<Kl^^ Cantonment mm ’’’ 

JeWngtr; „Uo e„ oM m<„Ji™r *“* '" 

GoTOrameiit,,., Kre*3f<3td*l!nllSs'’ ■n,^ of 

outrom,de.l the teotbe hes o.,tireJr ditep^Sered. enfi™r^“ 


CEAf . IV- 

ffqcLin? 

Lomb^ 









m 
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^^akodaf~Nawn»Jtah r. 


I Past A. 


CHAP. IT. itself, wbAt is not leased us ngi-ienltcrftl Innd, Tbere aw 

Nrtod>i Home fine old W trees in tlio garden, some of wbcU nm s&td to 
Town. Ije SIS old 4ia tlie totnbs. 


A fair nsod to Iw lield at these tombs, biit was diflcimtmu^ 
some 70 years ago. For the other fairs of Nakodar,, see Cbap. 1, 
p, 145* Ttiotown conteiiiiJ 20 m^jaqvies Mid 16 temples of 

ThTfort of Tixi-a Singh is now occupied by the Talxsfl andAnglo- 
Vernacukir IMdlo School. There ia a Thiuia rmd Dispensary, and 
ft Mnnsif and tinofficinl Snb-Registmr, There ia a Post and lele- 
graph DlEce. There is ft considentiblo tredo in the usvual country 
rtaples, aaccharino produce, gitiin cind dotin' The hookah-simkes of 
this town enjoy a local celehritj'; iron jars are also manufac- 

tnred. 

Tlic munuapal Iwundfti'iBS wore lixtd by Punjab Ggvt. Notn, No, 1578. S., 
Aited Till Odober 1883. its rules of businuss will Iw found in uae 
Puiiiab G«»uu for Murcb 1883, p. 281. of Part 111 fMl. Matinal, pp, 857*8). 
Octroi limits wur» defined by Pinijab Govt. Nutii. No. 107, (kled itJth ibttcK 
and tbo fichedubj pitiifcribed by Notn. No* 26-1^ cbit«d 21jft 3u\y 
was n^vised in IB84 tNotii. No. 17, duted 2‘2nd[ January), Building 
bve-laws weitf >^iiHctiotigi„jy Noln. No. J 00, dated 7tli Murdi 1891, aiuoiiditig 
p* lalfl of Part 111 <ffi> VovDinber 18S7, and in ibe case of punul byo*liiwa 
laodul ndttt were udoL,,.d (Ml Manual, p, 419) by Kotu, No. lO&l of Ptb 
December 1801 with tUo subm^ucnl modificatiotks contalued in Punjab Gov- 
eruiiiofit Notn, No. 102 bf UtU April 1890. 


Nawasiuiib Tahsil. 

Eustom Tahsil of the Jnlltindur District, Punjab, lybg on the 
Tiibiii. novthbaukof the Sutlej, between S0° &8' and SI’* I7'N. mud?-?” 

47' and Td* 16' K., with ivn area of 29^) Sfiuiire miles Its popnlation 
WAS 196,359 in 1901 jis ugninst 20u,62e in 1891. Its head* 
quarters are at the town of NHwashnhr (o,641) and it also contiiins 
the townix of Rahon (8,6511 and Danga (4,697), and 274 villages. 
The land revenue, including cessef>, amountod in 1902-03 to 
Rs. 4,20,101. 

JJ A WASH Alia Town. 

jtnwMbAhr Nftwashahr IS a soeoiid ckss mnniciplity (31® 8' X. and 
Tewo. 76® 7' E.) and headquarters of a TtihslI. Population (1901) 
5,641. It is situated on the nietfillcd road from Phiiga^re to 
GarlishAnkrvr, B5 milca frem Jullnndur. XhirtSshahr is said to have 
been built by Xausher Khan, an AfghAn, in the time of Ala-ud-din 
Khilji (1205—1315 or lol6), by tht* side of a lake, llier© is a 
Jtdrahflari which was built b^lIuhammTid Sadtk, who was nii Uni:;t 
Khfttri, of Pftsrnr, in the Siulkot District, tiud while a llindn was 
calleil Bikhsri Alai. He stittlq-l at XawisliiJir find got involved in a 
quaixel with the Bhachnr KhitiTs, who <no numerous iiere, in the 
coui’se of which two of tiio 1 .tier were killed, BikinirI M.il wai 
summoned to Delhi, and touiid it convenient to turn iliih!imm#'j(kn 

















JULLCNDUB 2 ^h ltashiik)'—“}^uv Afslifit, 
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on wLicb he tiRStinied the naxae of Mnlinmnuid Sfldfk. He tvaa 
fipvep A jdffir, niicl ooiitinticd his f]uerrel with the Bhnchars, who 
obtomed from the Rnjptits of Saroye, in Garhshnnkar, 

fttiu in a ngiit thiit ensued Muhnmmiid Sadi'k was sltiin. He is 
look^ mfn'tvr, and lamps are lighteti at his givive. After- 

wflixls Inra Sm^ Glmiba Kawifshahr, and bnilb a fort of which 
the ^•'"ins wist. On his doatli ti»e town was anacjsetl by Rimiit 
bmgh. iho Umat Khatrfs of Nawashahr supply a large unniber 

of some importance in 

Ln^ feikli times as oonnectc-d witJi Unp Tej Singh. The houses are 
mostly or hnmt bncfc. 

A Alnnsif and 8ii1)-Eh^sti'ni' are stationecl here, find tbei^* is 
a Vernacular Middle *Scbool and Post and Telegi aph Office. The 
Sdrakdan is now used as a District Bomd Kcst-boose and i.s 

fnnnsbed with crockeiy and kitchen utensils. One donkey stallion 
IS kept here. •' 

nf Uie towm IS in gndii, though tJie competition 

injured it as an ngricnltnral centre, 
mere is no specini mouufactiirc. 

were fixed by Punjab Govt. JSo. J578S., 
iff buHiiiciat will by found ill the Punjab 


«:Iiednk, prcscribi'd by Kotn. Xo, 204, dutwl 21it 
»Lnf m iS84(Xoti,. Xo.'tT, dabd 22iid January), 

-udd^ were saneboned by Xohi. Xo. tdfi, dated Till March 1891 

an-ndiug ». 1210 of l^n HI of 17tb Xovetnber 1887,and in thTcaT^of 

orSbrL^i^ were adopted (Ml. Manual, p. 440) by Notn. 
u * ■ “L ISiJJ With sulbseuTii^nt fHodilicjiiioitsc sunclioTiHl in 

Punjab Govommciil Xotn. No. 14, doted 3^ April 

XOE it\tfAl.. 


nV iq a mimjcipsdity in tlie Phillfttir Tahsfl, 

_iT^ii^zrpscrr’«%/’»» 

(1901) 8,rC« (*,451 ranks raid W'ln 

Nakculai' is metalled imd this ronte is (-(msofiuentiy ri*?*" 

taken to Jnlltmdni^ but there is nn nnmetfdlcd ronil by which 
Jnllundnr is only 18 miles distant. Xyr Miihul is Iniilt on the site of 
an aucieut town, as is testifietl by the Inigo size of the bricks that 
have been dug up ns ivell as by numerous coins Eoniid there. tSir 
AIe.Taiidei Cunningham obtuinoit one piineb iiiarked sihtT coin, one 
copper piece of tho satrap Bignbnl, and one of Mithi|xll of Delhi. 
The bricks arc finger mark ed by t hi’ce concentric semi-ci rales wilb 
a dot in the centre, (^ijr Mahal is stud to have been built on the 
site of a town, caliixi Aoi Kalilr or Kot Kabhir, which, accoraling 
to Mr. Barkley, was a place of importance and is said to have lieen 
ruined about 700 A. H. (1300 A. D.) “ by the oppression of the 
govemmentof the day, the Hindus deserting it, and separate villages 
of Muliammadans tal^g the place of the old mri/mffas (wai'ds)/’ 


CHAP. 17, 

XHfviah^br 

tOWM. 
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CHAP. IT, CunniBgliam thmka that this ia an emr due to tho misrt'ad. 
s^rVi^kii. ing of tbeirords PAalorin tlie iiisciHption over the \T‘e 9 tera 

gateway of the J^arau 

The modem townie due to the fosteringcaiis of Ndr Jahan, 
the oonaoit of the Emperor Jahnngiv', niid who is said to have hcen 
hronght up here. She had the impuriiil constructed between 
1028 and 1030 A, H. (1019-1621 A, D,), and settled numeroua 
famihes in her uew to\Tii. “In l?38-a9 Nfidir Shdh exacted a 
ransom of three lakhs of raiiees " fiom Xiir Mahal, whicii serioni^lT 
injured its prosperity. “In 1756-57 Ahmad Shdh domand.:il a 
like sura and the iieople <1)61 ng iinablo to pay ho ordered them to 1)0 
slanghtored and plnnderoih and burnt the town Almost immo- 
ma^ly afterwards the Puujab boonnio independent of Delhi, and Nur 
^hal wiis seized by the AhlriWilia SJikU, and was lield for tho 
Kapfirthala CInrf by Sjndar Kanr Singh and his descendants. It 
would s^m as if before this the Taiwan iWjputs bad taken possession 
^ ^etown. They snbs^nently.outho 6nnl invasion of Alunuii 
ISSa the S^rai, tlm siege and recapture of which by the 

^ P- gateway of 

thiabmljng has recently been wstoi-ed at public expend timl is a 

remarkable s^xMmtm of oriontid avchiteotum j it is thL desorilW ’ 
General Cnnumgham. (A. H, P, XIV, pp, 63^05). ^ 

551 fact Bqaara outside, meludbg ihn odasonal 

So tt SdJ fd 

00 tbe ontflide with red land-atona frtim iho Futehortr 'iit,; * ^8 

relief la low ntid tli* worlciannshiD crarfl* T 1 ip,-» i I 

.),dW. ..a rhinoc™.™, . wT " „k.r'’ '"“1 

With man on horsotiaclt imi archers on eleplinuU Tl ‘ ^ f' 

onlj ft oTrUoranth™'but t!iii,-,b.nqs 

- ot It was forluuately preerrved bj one of tlio iolinbitniKs. ' 

north side of tho TOarijard there is n tnivji>L nml b the 
pidolen anowell On each s,do there aro 32 rooms, cerli 0 ,n 

mcboe tqiJarn, with n verandah in front. In ef,„ii Ik ^ ^ ^ 

n»». o™ l..B„ a„a two ™wll. Th. i),’'»™, 3 
JSnlre Hook of tho smith lUo, thros StOeSn hoiShV T1 
higkl, Goiskea, botsU thpir btsuly is now eoiieoBMfin^ fooms wreo 
wbiiowsth. Tbomnin ooom -sr„bLg1“"lt w tb I’'? 1,™? 
recess on two siden, simiJnr to the Inriro rofluiG in thn^nJ* ^ I a1 [-octagon 

one of which is shown in tho aceoinp^nvinir 
i. -ill b, Mro tint Ihero -os wowLffiS ' 

Bo. tbo g,..l of ioiporiol ostr'T; 

JftnnArr (Ku, ^ Iwg^aA of Kur ILkIlhJ i^i V~^~Q f^r 

fTj itt Flit* XXZ. 


\ 
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Jciian)ta Djst.] 


Xdr Mahttl, 


»II cr,urt about 2,000 feet equare, some of H.® woUi of whioh wor« 

o«l to mo iu Norembor 1838; all t1iO»o>VO disappeored now. 

'< rha aarai said to bata boi-n built bjf Zokurlya KliAo, tbo MAmm of 
tba Subab of Jullwudur, daring iho raigii of JuboogU'. Bw insonpltoa, 
which is cut in Baiik-n leittrt on tbo right iamb of t^ weal gateway, ■«?» 

ritbL about tbo buildhig of the surui, whilo tho order 

® _tiint: Lilts Marat wna erected by tbe order 


CHAP. IV. 

Kir MftluA 


SilgT WtXa'JJ^a« "iVm 4 tT 

lunii. ^i'his iiiwripiiui* cous^wts of sU short liuea as follows. 

fiiibdd ri nhicdb 

af/imn.xiiJt (MtrJ»ti/itp ttirtor A'atfltih 
Zakariifa Kkdn OaAddur JlTuriTa 
uiwi/AorfcrtS «J Fotyddriit 
DMuhab ba^iVad, bar runon 
TafdA, fall! A, fubiA. 

" Taking paymoat from truTetlors ii forhidJett, the NawSh Zakarifa 
Klidn Baliddur, tfororuor of the District, having rxeinptod t^hem. Sbould 
Fauiddr of tbn UoSb collect tbeso dues, may bw wivei bo divorced. 

«Tho exiireBiive word laUk three timrfl repeaM *1 tbe end of tint 
inwrlptioFi, uioane 'divorce or ropudialloa,* imd ite threefold repetition by 
a Imeband ie said lo be all that is nootss^ry for a formal divorce. As tbii 
record ift engraved on the gntewny of tho BAdebAbi Serai I conefode that 
iho rooms of the *«r«i were avaiable for the nan of travdlera whenever 
thfl Emperor wna not moving Uinncl£; or perbapa it was only the enter 
court, wbiob baa now disappeared that waa eo appropriated. 

" The inaeription over the eafitern gateway roust have bcon put up 
before that on the w<-stern gale, os j* gives the earlier date of A. B. 1028 
oolv, whereaa the latter give* the later data of A. H. 1030 in additioQ to 

♦hat V 1028. 

"The date ia given in the lu^t lino, according to the oft/nd or Dmutrioal 
powers of the letters. 

** Ji-id sfiud *» Atir Jahin Bejam am reroi." 

*' The whole inscription in five rbymiug voraca ia oa follows 


I 


OtES tBl ti&t OK DiLiHE Gati, 

1, Slia^-i-JflMw Iddiur Jahangir hddMhdh 

2. Mamur iard Jafcan ra ba-adt-fh^ad 

f 4 j-cr^<Tn^]Ti JTBflifi t'na bar *ar-i-hind 

jrjrmii i ain zarai tutwi-iWyiciAar #d 
4, C^i«>v nitt hini-i bhmr ba rii-i-ifiimiM nihdd 
btida bifid-i-unira^A jdued tar fro Ad 
5* Tdrikh atft chun gfi§ht fijuroilib tagufl oAol 
A&ud Mhud xa Sfur J^htin Begam ain tardi^ 

1. During tho i^igu of Bddshftb lord of tha UuiTfirao 

Hlog of IciDgs of tiiia world aod his tuQOj tUe Btiadow of 

Giwi, 
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CHAR IV. 




2m ^riio fame of wlioae goodnoss Aod joalico oToripre^d tbo 
farLli, 

Until it reached ev&n tUe Uighoiat lieATenB abOTe. 

S. liia wife atid ^ruAted carapanion^ N6f Jabaup 

ComriiAodad tlie erectmn of tbia bbtai wide iiLstho boAToni^ 

4. ’Whoti tliifl fortaoate building rose opon the face of the 

earth. 

^lay ita walU last lor ever and erert 

5. The ^te of ifcfl foundation wladom found in the ifords 

"Thifl l^ftTtu wag fonnded by Fdr Jnhdn BegAtn." 


*^Tlia inscription oyer the west gate way, yrliich ii in four rhyming 
TCtHca^ ifl as folio wft 


r 


I 


OVECL THE WE^iT OE LlHOlE OaTZ. 

1. Jla^damr odf ./aAdn^tr Shdh ^hdh 

kih fn]4^af4. nddiJrod ydi 

2. hml-i NCtr Sam hii-khilah-Phahr 

Lft-hukam^ Nitr Jaft^n farishiah^nihdd 

3. hardi gdf Aulfhon tcaf-i-Jtihutf/k 

Aa thial zti, Nitr Jahdti Bsgtim ain S«zTd{ dfrdd £023 

4. cApip shud fanniitt khirad (ffiji 

ha^nhud za Aitr Jahdn ain Sardf uhdd 1030 

1. During ilw jnat rsde of Jahangir Sh^h aon of Ahbar ShAb 
whoso life neither ImaTeii nor earth romembers. 

2^ The Nur BkirAi was founded in the distriet of Pholor 
By command of the angel-like Niir JaliAn Begain. 

3. The dtiif of its loiindiiMori the poet happily dikicoitervd 

' Thin Sami was founded by NiSr JuhAn Begam' ^1020). 

4. The date of ita completion wisdara found in tho words 

* This Sarai waa erected by Nfir Jsh4u Begam ' {103<1>. 
*'Tlio Inst hslf line of this insLTipthn giyes the date of A. B, 1&30 by 
merely adding the letter H to the so\^eiith baU linOj thus ebanging to 
and adding 2 tu |ho number. Tho words arc arranged somewhat 
differently, tho diad being placed at the end of the lino/^ \ 

. t:> the #ami ia the tomh 
. S ■ .,L ^ H. (1G60.01 A. D.). It belongs 

to Qf Mahu], It is of no ^tortieolar nrchi- 

intew’t !tnd the I'cligioos aa|Jocts of tho shrine and the fair 
held at it ftio dealt with in Chap. I, p. 145. For the well Gangs 
and tho legend attiching thereto see pp, 133 and 134, 

The Ri.‘8i house, wliich is hilly furnished, is in the M/ai, the 
royal hath laving lieen tiinied to this use; also within the saret art 
the I'buna ai d Boaivl VeiTiacul!ir Mid^s School. There is a 
Dispensary and Post and Telegraph Office in tho town. 

I he lions .'s are built mostly of burnt biick, Ndr Hahal does 
a considerable trado in givdu and gur, Qubrun cloths art tnauufao- 
tored, but net to any iiotablu e.xtont. 

I . dsd toLuikr^ were fised by Punjab Govt. Natn. No. 1578 S., 

Ociobar liiS-j. Ilh mlea of biuiuieiis will be found in tbe Puiii»b 
Win for ilatvk 18^ ,, 2ea of Part JIl (Ml, SLomal. pp. 357-Sj. 
Octmi LauU wtro ilttmcd by Punjab Govt. Nota. No. HI, dated Iflt'Vv 
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M^rch 1894^ and tbe ficliedubi prescribeni by Notts* No, 2M| dntcd 21st CHAP. IV. 

July i879j, was rorocd in 18B4, Notu. No. 47^ cktod 3£iid January^ XirlliSml. 

Buildiug byo-liiws wpw csftUctioiittl by NoUl No* 109* tbitod 7tli 

1891, amotiding p, 1216 of Fart III of l/th Novt-mbyr 1887, and in tho 

CAW of ponal bjo^liiws tbo uiodpl woi^ adopted (iU. Manual, p. 449) by 

Notn. No* 1091 of 9tJi DBoember 1391 witli suhaequout modlGcntions sanC' 

tioned in Punjab Govemnieat Notns. Nog* 14j dated 3rd April l&02j and 

4o4, date<I 4th September 1901* 

pQlLLAUB TAnsn.* 

T^dtail of the Jullnjidur District, Pnnjaby Ijliig" on tlio nortli fsiiiiv 
bonl: of the Sntlcj, between 30^57' and 31" 13X and 7&“ 31' 
and 76" 68' E,, witli an ai'ea of 298 square roilea. Its population 
was 192,860 in 1901 us against 189,578 in 1391. Its head- 
{quarters are at tho town of Phiilaur (0,986), and it also contains 
tho towns of Niii" Mabal (8,703) imd the large ’\'illagia of Jandiala 
(0,020), with 222 othei- villugcj*. Tlie land revenue, inclndiug 
cesses, amounted, in I902-03j to Ks 4,01,880. 

Pnii,LAPK TOira. 

Phlllanr is a second class niunicip<i)ty and Tahsil head.' tbwp. 
quarters (31" 1' N. and 75" 48' E.), sitaatodon the nght bank of the 
Sntlej, 27 miles soiitliH.'ast of JuUnndur, on the Grand I'nink 
Bead Mid North*Western Railway. Population, including Civil r 

Linos (1901) 0,986, (3,851 iiuvlos and 3,135 fcmalos), Thoro are I 

Polioe and Pul>lic Works Rest-houses furnished with crockery and \ 

kitchen ntensils and a Railway Eofi'oshment Room; also a ^nrdi 
and camping ground. 

Phillaur owes its origin to a Sanghera Jut, Phdl, who called tho 
town after himself, ** Phdlnagar.”' Subsequently tlie Nard Rtijpdts, 
under Rue Shahr, whose tenitory extended fiiom Man to SelkHna, 
occupied it; and when bis son, Wve Rattan Pill abandoned Udau and 
settled at Philiaur, the data left. Tho Riijputa also, at some poiiod 
unknown, deserted the place. The modem town dates fmm the time 
of Shdh Jahaii, at which time the site, then covered, with ruins, was 
TO-occiipied, hiiTing been selected for the er^tion of a sarni qj^the 
Imperial line of road from Dellii to Lahore.^’* Of its earlier'histoi^ 
no wing of interest is lucorded. On tho ri.se of the Sikhs to power, ''' 
the place was seized by one Sudh Singh, SiiJcainh, who made it the 
capital of a considerable estate. The family became extinct in 1807, 
and the place then fell into the hands of Ranp't Siugli, who recog* 
nized its importance as a fimtier town commanding the most 
frequented ferry of the Sutlej, 

Under his governor Mohkam Chaiid, A strong force of troops was 
usually stationed at Philiaur, and between 1809 and 1812 tho an rat 
was converted into a fort by the addition of h ditch 

and bastions, as a reply to the British ooeupatiou of Ludhidtui. The 

flj A himm mI W*m fonild OH %h* pnn l* jffaand dut %h^ fori Oa «ELi4 iidg thg 

iveripttsD Siuhiidni 9 fd 4 f I LLt. Ali QuU Khin Idwi .isj* 

Tlifl «4bir ftld* ll ^lu'D. 





Pkilliiur, 


[PiM A, 


SQl 

JoLicimn 


CHAP, TV. architect 19 sftjd to have been an ItaEati engineer. In 1846, when 
pkuiiiiit .’Sikh gnrrifyjii waa withclrawn, Chandhri Kutb*iid-din of Pliillaiir, 
Tow*. faihur of Ghulrfin Nabi, the preamt zdihJdrt seenred the key a of the fort^ 

preserved it from plnuder, and gave it up to Colonel Mackeson ivnd 
Brigndiei'Wlieelei' when the British tiixips eutecied the Dodb. In 
the tianio year after the battle of Allw^l a British cantonment waa 
formed in the neighljourhood of the fort which continiied to be 
occupied by native troops until 1857, n'hon the detachment stationed 
tlicrc mutinied. Tlic foit itself becamo an iin|X)rtant artillery 
nrseunl and magazino. The cantonment wtw not i-e-occupied after 
the Mutiny; the hom^s arc now useii, som® by Hallway employee, 
one liy miasionaricii of the Ludhiitna Mission, as Test>hou9ee and for 
other and mrioas puriKJses. The {ii tillery and magiizine were 
withdrawn in 1863 from the fort and a detachment of Native Infantry 
left as garrison. In 1891 this was withdni’wn and the fort was 
banded over to the Police Department; and it ia now^ ocenpiod by 
the Police Training Scliool (opened 1st Jamiary 1892) and tbo 
Centmi Bureau of the Urimiml Identification Dciiaxtmeut, Ixith 
niidei* A senior Police Officer. 


1 


i 


Near the Railway station are a Bare/idaj-i and T/idA-ordirdra, 
erected by Diivanifoubam Cliandand a b\tmddh containing his ashes; 
Rumf^inghof Phillanrhas a }}eiTH'dm of Ihnijit Singh, dated Sambat 
18 BO, assigning Rs. 101 to hi a father GhuMb Singh for reading the 
Granth, n mmi to ceiiaiu Bninigirt for lighting lamps at the tomb, 
with other minor grants. The land is still niifd^ to Ram Singh 
and the buildings are occupied by Siri Vaishnu Bairugfs. Archi¬ 
tecturally they are quite insignificant. 

The bridge over tiu Sutlej wflfl completed in 1S70; it is 5,193 
feet long, made of iron girders i eating on 46 brick piere. There ia 
no loot bridge imt feiiy trains are run daily. 

PhillouPs chief commercial importance ia as a timber 
The ^vood Boated down the SuGoj and the Sirhind Canal ia brought 
huro by i3ul to lie sold; that which comes do^sTi the Sutlej Ijelonga 
to the Public Works Department and annual sales aro held of the 
Burjihis stock. There is a grnin market and a considerable trade 
in grain goes on, Imt there is little espori by rail. Mamifacturea 
are eonlined to iveiwing, and the cloth made goes chiefly to LudbMun. 

r'liilldur, bu-sidas being hc-niquartere of the Tiihsil, eoamius a 
Thftuii, iilunsifF’s Court, Post and Telegraph Office, DLspeusarr, Au'^io- 
Vernacular Jliddle School and severivl indigenous schools, 'it is also 
tho water headtpirtere of the Deputy Conservator, Baahuhr Forest 
Division, and an important changing atation on the North-Wegtem 
Railway. A Sub-Registrar resides here. 


U> aes tiUflf 7(1, iJitid IDiJa F^brmxy 1874, fram D, 0, Tmn- ^ 

mlvlivafiri JuLli-biiiz'p td ibi CotmnutEoiMt at|:l t a 





k 
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TLb munid^ bcnuiilaries wetB 6ieJ by r'fUiiiBb Gorr. Notn, No. 273, CHAP JV. 
daltd 12tU Apnl 1886. Its rdea of biisine&i will bo foiiniil in tbe PmiTub 
Gflifitto foi- llanJi 1683, p. 2SS of Part III \m ilaimal, pp. 357-6). Octroi S" 
liniiH Here defined by Punjab Gort, Npln, No. 200, diited 2nd ifiiy 1894, 
luid the Bcliednle, pr¥!9(;Hb<?d by Nctii. No. 2(W, datfhl21al July 1679. liuiJdiiig 
byp-lawii we™ saiictiontfd by Noui. No. HiO, dated 7th Fcbniatj 1881, amcudijig 
p. laid of Part IJI oflTtJi Noramber 1867, nnd jietuil bye-kw» ^ No. S3, 
datt-ii 4tli Febntaiy 1803 jmd No, 453, (ktod -itb ^eptedber 1901. 


lUtlON, 


Itiilion IE a second class mumTSipidity (SI** 4' N* and TC® »**o=, 
8' E) i» tUo Satvnslialir Tabsil situated i> miles fiom Nawi- 
sUahr on iin unTnetnlM road- Populnticm (1901) 8,651/’' It is 
said to Iiave Ijeen founded 2,000 ywirs ago Hj Raja Rdglmb, who 
cnlled it EiSghupar, bj which name it is stiJI called in eorrespuDdonce 
by Pandifs. Aftei* that it came into the pos-session of GujarK, who 
wera driven out by the Sbditons, who iu their tuju succumbed 
to the Gliomrttha Rajpdta, whose conquest of tlie cotuitiy is put 
down as having occurretl hi the time of Sfmhab-ud-din Ghori. Their 
luador, lliuifi Eigpiil, rGiiaTiij?d the town “ Riilion,” after a* certain 
^ huly called “ Kabo:” Iu support of this dei imtiou may lie Quoted 
the opinion enteTtahied by Siome tbit, it is unlucky to speak of 
this town by its proper name, in the mnmmg, when fasting Till 
breakfast it is caUed “ Zamlmi^habr,'* or “ Woman-town,” In 
Akbar's time Jbihon was the eapitol of the Djirdhak wnlta'l and 
gtive its name to one of the two frtmfs into which the iaAdi 
was divided. In Aumngzob’s reign a brick fort was built here 
the site of which ia now partially occupied by the school mid 
poUce sta^u. The Rajputs of lilhon were Ghmidhrfs -and men 
of much influence during Muhnramadiin rule, in } “59 A D 
Rahou svas sehsed by Tiim Singh Gbaiba, the bend of the Di«Mwiila 
Confedertw^, and remamed in his possession tiH his death wlieu 
itwua addttl to Ranjit Singh's dominions. It is evidently’n veiT 
old town, and from iUi commanding situution on an emmonce 
overlooking the low valley of tho Sutloj, most have Ijocn a place 
of important. It b now gindnally decaying, iimtlv because tiie 
Rajputs no longer have the some means as foitneiJy, and nartfV^ 
because it us off tbo hue of rail and has no sixvinl tinde or^‘^^ 
manufftCtqres sufficiently impgrbint to enabkj it to compote irith 
placoa commerciidly more favoumbly situated, aud paitly on account 
of iU unhealtliiiit'S.s, which seems doe to the large marsh in the low 
hinds {tMUo) just Iwlow tho town. Fish are caught all the roar 
round in this mm^h, and wild fowl are. abundant in tlio cold 
weather. Most of the bouses mm of burnt brick, but the wards of 
tlio Arnins and Riiwats are most ly built of sun-dried bricks iinnv 

Loitses are deserted. The streets are stoops and have to bo paved ^ 
prevent their being desfcreyixl by the scour of reiu-wnter SevornJ 
fairs take place in the yemv the more important of which have W™ 
already noticed on p. 144. 



4^1^ tDMltt had 




CHAP.iy, 

Kalian. 


) 


lirkH 
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PiUicni contains a District BMTd Eest-Iiouse furnisLod witb 
crodceiy and kitchoii iitcnsib. Tliere is also an encamping grocnd- 
Otlicr GoTemment buildings are the Th^na, Post Office, Disiiensary 
and Anglo-Vef'nacula’i* Middle Boliool. Theiis are the old tanks here 
of Snt‘ajkuiid and Panj-fcirtb, to the former of wbich an old Hiiidn 
temple is attached. There is also a modem tank adjoining the tomha 
(srtwnfrfAa) of Tam Singh Qhniba and his brave ividow, w'hich was 
constmetm by hia son Jhandu Singh. TLeru is also an old ^arai, 
said to have been built in th« leign of Sh^ Jaliiin (1027-58}. There 
are 39 mosques and 24 temples > 

Trade consists mostly in the export of saccharine prodnoe, but is 
declining. Tliere used to be many manufactoi'ies of di'ained sugar. 
As elsewhere in the district, however, imported refined sugar is 
taking the place of the local product, and the produce of the sugar¬ 
cane fields is moi^ generally manufactured into jur by the cultiva¬ 
tors themselves Instead of being made over to the Kbatri tn^ers 
for conTersion into refined sugar. narrow imitation g()id 

and silver riblx>n, is largely woven, and coarse countTy cloth is 
e^^sivcly made and exported to the upper l^jab, and irveu Kiibul, 
67id/f, a fine glazed cotton longcloth, used to be a staple urticlo of 
Imlioii manafactme, but k ifciircely made at all now. The chief 
townspeople are Riij puts and Khntrfs, and the two tiibca are on 
voiy bad tetma withtsich other. Theii-animc.sity occusbnnlly shows 
itself in eow-Jdlling and similar offences. The hei'cdltary KitnunsTOB 
heie wete Gehl Khatrfs. ® 


Paiijrtb Govi, Xotn. Xo. 273, 
Wed Util .April 1880 Its rules of ljgsuii3B.s will bo fennel iu the Pnniiib 
Odette far ilumU 18^ j> 288 of l>art HI (Ml. MuinuJ, pp, 357-8). 
ffio?' wreby Punjab Govt. Notn. Ko. Ill, daled imh Mamh 

I8»4, jaid ihu pchnlule, pmacribed by Koln. No. 2IH, dakd 2Ist JuJv 1879 

bye-laws wtirD actioned bv Koin, No. 10^ 
iflSv alluding p. 1216 of Pan III of ntli November 

of Uifthitv'r dieiuodcl rules wero adopted itanaal, p. 149 ). 

*^™d0 mid population the muiiicipiil finauceg at 
lUIion an? m an erabarassed conditiou, 'J'ho towti h> distineUy a decaying one. 

Rurka Kal.-in'. 


Riirka Kalim la a large village (31“ 7' N. and 75" 42' E l 
in the interior of tho Philbnr Tahsil. Population (1901} 
0,034. It has an msigmfioant trade in sugai-, and is otherwise 
unimportant. It possesses a primary school and there are throe 
indi^nous ^liool^ Rnrka Kalan Imd a municipality till the year 

foi-““ '“™ " 


C>ltAH£OT. 


a village in tlie west of Nakodar Tahsil,and head 
quarters of a police station. It derives its name from the for * 


siiiUti, 
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JtiUDSDra Disr.J 

• . , ja. 

Jmviijg been founded by ^ SaiVad (tiv <ii 'i.\ t . 

of the DaLiintLi Cbnfede,«ov important bmncb 

Imiit » mud fort. Tim fomiiv^ ti“>««ud 

poasesstss itjyenue-fiw gnmU 'Espiv:^ntod at HMiikot, and 

^ Vr 

tp TitWAX, 

sfSa.Kx-,i55&£.^" 

^ by Manj R^Ijpdtii under Biio Imfcfor 1 

ofcher side of tha SutJef, and ^vrixa!i fmm tbe 

fitiod servicednnit *11*^ luhvan b.i-i.;t,^.... 


Wm r 7 Sim|briinr.ilu Sirdars 

qaite d^|)uiIc<<J till the time yf Sheikh t'briudbi /s 

jht. Ihey n^v necoive fri'e ijor cent ^ Jimpriotifry 

fU'lwno. m Louses aj-e on ttie revena; 

^litifecku^ of 110 '^riek. Tmth and 


] 


'■"» Pflsrimagu to U.„ ufo™ of Pfo fl»„„fo o^rfo W 


CHAF.IV. 

SbabkoL 


TaIwjui. 

















Arr^rfUlA 


>■ 


W'eiqhts axd Measures. 


r ^ bought aod eoJd bp woiirljt Wtinn 

i» “Bflf' “eaos the loil wSirht of &*““ arPRlts SfcMo^,, 

a^pjto prfo, ,idh scr (^, 1-^7 «*.. the 

dkan dhauH, and man (5, 10, 20 and « m.atfplea, p^nj^ir,', 

amongrthem^dres, if the nuanUty 

e^en moaaure, called vietj, of a cnttai^f+J„ * ^ otnpJoy an 

stfri'. For nuiise atill in t^e oob a b^ef cal^^df standard 


iS 




Mdcu, it wiu Jidld from 40 to 7 i > ■ 

uteaaured by the ta»aar, n ropoTnaf witf. i strS 

aqaare, ar,d wntoioing about 48 Lnda’rd ai«'‘" tur**"!*' ®^*’*'* 
by a rope, which h caJled rnwa or t'har^i straw is meuatired 

muoh os this rope will encirXVJJh, J»tiir. As 

beaddoadpf rAar.for olC stTaw whff ^ A 

grasp, h oaUed Marf. Uaiza stalke ijf ifjL® Tf 

which consists of two earthen’noby the jjr*,» 
^adard s4ra. In the bsaanre^the ® 24 to 36 


Strmw, 




Ckith, 


ar<j trie Mih anil karam t -/i ■ V of height J*n^k 

o, ,i« „idd,. a. “T,b,il:* a tu"’ '.™f £,'r -Kp 

The square measures of area are these?! ^ ^ “ ^“ble pwe, 

O 1 ..^___ 


S karams aqniLm 
20 tnurloB 
e kfluiie 


Hfrigivt mid 

flnti 

oreo* 


1 tnarlii. 
t kanil. 

1 ghum^. 


•OM »frp'«i»djr. "sS’ “„'j 

tsibJcs aro gi^eq showing' tlio conVivi^irkt ^> *"? Appendix ViJT 

a»rf .t «.„ K,g„w i.to <‘'‘= 


^raiitret of length, 

37i inches make _ 1 

Meatart, of area, Sgrtem Ifa. 1. 


Jfeaittw# of lapoeity. 


1 fiqoiiro karain nukes 
9aars4i!> maka 
SO marlsfl mLko 
B kjanlla maVr^ 


5 rupees msk® 
^S^jhbafiiiks mako 
W »^rs make 


i sansL 
I mai-lfi. 

1 kan^, . 
^ gbamio. 


i chit^infc, 
f Qiaacda 


^eatam qf Keighi, 


Meatarcs of areo. 8yil«m Na, 2. 


1 square ^tha nuOtea .., | hiswaosj 


8 grains of 

make 

8 grqias qf riHS auka 
Q little make 
is ma^liEkQ iai4kq 


i grtfaofricfl. 
A inttu 
1 

I tola. 











APENDIX B- 
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SFECUlKSii tiF WJSB BAWft AND I’fiOVGKBlAli 1‘UILOSOrRY OF THE 

JujbLtrNHua Dibtbict. 


3. 


4. 


Collected by Me* W. E. i.c.6. 

UiBjTs OF Yahiodb Soils, 

ItwiikHod «r^ iiB or two wBmsJouUeSC" "f thoin bt« mtntFtad, LLo 

1. ni^n dhan gden te ra'aijat Kdin. 

HiMu laad and av,«tg cattlo cowb, and cultivators B^ioi,. 

toiusa in Iho middlo of the village takearto place“ 

2. Nidlu, Gasrd zAt BfAnt } 

S namdni ; 

K^, Kalar khaamdn khdai; 
liohij Hctli dp godiiL 

(devour) the owners - 
Rohi and Eotli are good (ploaaing). ' 

Maihn lohi ; zonun RohS - 

Bad naira; Jut Khaira'; 

^pn'i lof: na khumb hof. 

A radduh-biwwn buffulw ; Hohi land - 

kEJ«|‘ "ft ‘I- •tt.r down; . 

J^W.K . U„t.,. ^ 

i. »"SJ«rX‘'iotout " '« " « 

5. Jut Khaim ; boil Duira ; 

Dhun gal; n'aijat ArtMn ; 

Minhiol j zamin Eobi j 

'*'■ •“ >»™ «««ed .p .„a n. 

It M - ? !T ^^rahle, 

V. Mainh lobC; aumfn Itohf j 

Retd hdlijin . tjuQ 

Mfnan lagiin te thntha dahfia 

A rcddiib brown hitffalo end Rohi land j 

CnluvatiDir Rem n«j ^**d ora good : 

T» ..igh bold . plSo^^"a‘t,".?,^ * 







JuOiijNDUU Dkt*] Menh of soih^ [ArPENTiix B- 

Lines t ftnd 2 present oontinsts. Line 3 shows tho result of doing 
whut is deffcribod iq lino 2, when j^ou come to woigli the prdducs of 
yoar husband rj the iwnit is so pcxar^ that joa are drlren to hold oat n 
platter for alms, Pmifliag a bullooh mcmia coatebting jonrself witli 
praising it and oot working it, 

7* EoLl bhon; sapot gbar; ghar sntwantl ndr ; 

Ttirldn nts charhnd; ch^o enrg 

Hohi taad | a good son in th^ hoosc j in iAe house An obodi* 
eat wife ; 

To ride horses i lAe^e foar mak^ hoarsn of earths 
This saying is the coiuplenieiit of tho oesl* 

8. Kalar khet; kaput ghar j gbar kDlnhnf Mr 
Turfdn ago ohalM i chdre a ark satiMr. 

A sAirao field ; a bad soa in the house j m the hooso a bad 
tempered wife ; 

To go before liorscB do ranniDg footman! ; four 

make hell oj earth. 

This ^ying is tie romplfirent of lie one npit abo-re. 

0, Kalar khot j ial ukbrij ; dbaggr, bai bah jdo ; 

Ndr kulainf ^ kaar gdn | mhi sbekhJdn wisar jilo^ 

A saliae Gold ; a plough that dop* not penetrate the ground ; 

bollocks that keep lying down token marking * 

A quarrelsoms woman ; n bftd tomporod cow t all landatiotta 
are forgotten. 

The man who has the things mcDtiotied hag notliing to brag abont« 

10* KaSar khet ; nsk^bil pnt \ ghar kulabni nAr ; 

Pare to bhf h^hdn 

A saline field ; a worthless son j a bad-lccdpered wife fn ihe 
house; 

If the wiDning-tbrow On tho dice falls^ it is still all loss, when 
ihooe esoiit. 

11* Kalarkbeti; basiawto khetE ; 

Howe kanM B«ti« 

A saline field ; eultivatiDg [or a crop) on the boandarj ; 

If there is any return^ it will bo by fate (good look)* 

12. Kalar kbetl ; kbub basirna ^ tnfirnkh bij gaawdl ; 

Je nar ndr l^gdni pewin^ nsnil ^nkl a% Mi* 

Cultirating s^Ene sell ; and at a well on the border * the 
fool was&ed his seed* * 

The man who loros a strange womanj ho has no sense. 

13. GaiLgohaj lukkhiJohA 
Wot^ cewdiidg ; drjj iron- 

Barrz soil LB always bad rwheA wet^ it is as as eowdoDg and 
when as hard as iren^ and in both cuEes ilifiSeiLlt to work, 

|4v Haitl hhon uikbiiiidi ^ p^nJ deiidMu jal jal j^ndE; 

Nh mEnh pawe ta kbuimAn ndn kMndL 

Karri land is bad ^ whik tjiey are irrigating^ it dries up ^ 

if rain does not IbIIj i% devours (rains) its owners, ^ * 

1&. Rabd meri mdru khetl ligEaur gnndh^ ; 

Hon kamblne bigl ^ kisndA kdk suMwIDp 
U h^ Godg my unlrngated crop Kae dried op on acooutit of tnw 
sins^ * 


iv 

JULiraBITB DjBTJ TohlB, [APFEXDf^ B. 


It pet ripeniDg tir^^n Ltbcg^P to witiier ;tci wliocd d^aU t 
cty if not tfou f 

16. Bhm tibfaa; dhap pal te tapdi mf nil p^we te Ubha i; 

Jftd tibba MUnnda, ob rdzl jonde ; 

Bhar bbar motbi^tQ bij pkoodF. 

Jiid tibba wadban jA^tine, oh kdajwiIngaD karl^tonde ; 

BtiarbharmutbSiiDi kbih BnHoadoj 
Ob kbdi gbardo adu ^oiid?. 

Tibba (sandy) land j ’when there la auesbino it bnrni; 

If ihere is rain | it ifl*orfc and slir-hj. 

When iho ownera of Tibbm ploqghj, (.liny are doligh+o l j 
They scatter seed in haudfah^ 

’tt^bon the owners of Tibba come to roapj they cry l-ke 
cranes ; 

They throw handfols of da^t (mto the air}< 

They go home empty*haiided ! 

17* Kalar khdh ^ ba&inwln kbetl 
Kadi nti hoou bati di tenii. 

A brackish well ; cakivation On the boundary i 
?2 will never become 33. 

The produce of a bmL'ki^h well and of fioiJa on the boundaTy is 
so fitoaU that^ there will not be oven a pmflt equal to the diReronce between 
32 and 33. 


18 p Kniar khuh ; baslttia kheli. 

J^n tdOp tdti man de tsntC. 

A brjickish well; ciiUivatioa on the boundary j 

Ti'odtier, iheij, in itan of fk mnn 
(40 tertj, yoti get 33 «m* 

19. Jiedd chale kltdt, tiakoki karegd kdl I 

WhatCftR fumiup do to him wko h&aan imgotinf ofaiitnel I 
Shows tko advantage of irrigated load as bdog^sectire against drought. 

Tab buiiHBB ilaitis. 


20. H&r inahiiia b&rkld bof, 

Hiilf ghar ik& rabndd ko!; 

Sdwatti 64ri jdndl bof. 

If tbora is rain in the month of H^r, 
No plooghman steps at homo j 
All tha autamn crop is sown. 


HAr oBtonds from tbs middle of Jqne to tuddLe of July. 

81. '* Hdr anherl ashtml badbn nikle ohdad.'* 

Dak kho; “ Stio, BLadlij gad he nd khdwaa aa 1 *’ 

If on the 8ih day of cbo dark half of Hdr the moon 
comes oat from behind the cicada. " 

Dak sajfl s “ Liaten^ Bkadli, tko assaa won't eat the grain I '* 

of grain that oTOn assca will hare 
rj! 1 ”^ ©ak rssni^sed te he a wise man of former 

n?Vw? K ? 7 r“ 77 *?' UsusUy for them we have Bhat and 
S 5 !I ?’ Wd. U Rohtek,SaideandBadhirt,ike their 

i nit*!® '^ho waited 

on him. Dak is probabl; from D,.kmt the name of a Bmhrni.i sab- 


22, Sdwan mahinc barkhd Isgi ; 
Kaniddi uebohi bo bophabbi; 


y 

JmxrXDim Dkt.] Swniraer mpi^, [APra^ix B, 

Lofei makfei bijan bgf. 

It began to min in ^wan ; 

The Bngarcane grow tall and looked well; 

Tbe people began to sow maiao. 

23. Sdwnn wagge ob bbi bard | 

Jat baj^we tos^oh bhi hnr4 | 

Brdhman bhane ahhiird^ oh bM bard. 

In S4wan if the east wind blowsj tbat> t0O| la bad ^ 

If a Jat plays on a pipe, that, too, m bad ; 

If a BmnmaD binda on a knife, that, too, lb bad. 

The east wind in SAwan h said to cauee the diBoaeo iela * a Jat who 
takes to playing on a pipe gwra up working ; and a Brahman oogbt to 
respect animal life and not act like a batcher. 

24. ** Je air bbijje Earkdi^ Singhe bhijjo pith^ ^ 

Bbat kabo t Son, Ehatni, iam4 Isge ear bhikb I 
“ If the beginning la wet of Siiwan (Kark), if of Bh^on 

(Singhe) the end ib wct/^ 

The Bard aays ! “ Hark, female bard, the havreat will he very 
good 1" 

This Baying ia rommon all over the district with variatioiiB. 

Thus in Natodar instead of Bbat and Bbatni, wo harg Dak and 
Bhadii. In Philiaar, the firtt line begins clmrhde hhijje Enkar; ** 
and in Nawaabnhr, tbo second line begins “ kcba pnchhe jotiahl (what 
need to enquire of the astrologer). Bb^on is the month rrom the mtd« 
die of Anguat to middle of Septeiiiber. Bro next rerae^ 

25. ** Jo air bbiije Karkdd Singh tabdjA 

Bhat kabe : " Sun, Bhatnfj ohdlijAn nir bikd ! ** 

If the beginning of Sdwan ia wet, and Bhddon is dry 
(thirglyl, " 

The bard s^ya: Hark, female bard, water wiU sell by 
handfuB V* 

Chuliydn means here as mnch as will go in the hollow of the hand. 
Nip means water- See preceding cooplet. 

26, Do pakke, tdn h&r&n pakke \ 

Do kachche, tdn b^rdn kachche. 

If two are perfect, then twelve are perfect; 

If two are imperfoct, then twelve are imperfects 

This is a common paying- It impKoa that if the two rainy motitlia, 
Sdwan and Bhidon are faTOorable the whole year will be favourable | and 
if bad, tho year will bo bad. 

27. Sdwan gayil aakhd, to Bh^don kfti day4 ; 

Sene di gbardondi si, r6pe 3A bhf gajd. 

Sdwaa popped without rain, and BliAdon showed favour (rained) j 

Of gold ice had hof^d to have ofnflmenfs made ; cf tkiii eren 

the oruaiwefit# of silver were lost (had to be parted with). 

In Pliillanr tilts couplet w given somewhat differpntly* 3’he first Itno 
Bdwan, Bhddon son gay^j Asfili kiti dayd ; '■ and this is more likely to 
be correct, for Aefih is the month after Bbddonp and extends from the 
middle of fieptember to the middle of October; and the popnlar saying ts 
that, S&wan is the King, and Bbddon tho Wazir or Prime Minister, 
and that if one or other is good, the country will get on pretty well j but 
if both are bad it will he ruined. But Bhidon showed favonr " may be 
ironical. 
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JuLLUNTUR Dist.] Smmier mins. [Appendix B. 

28. Sdwan BMdoTi khniihlc^ mth kMli Mt 

Jc fcarsAn cHbPi biiia ik^ndA hith. 

If Sdfran is rainteas nnd BhKdoq dry^ tke stslk is ampijj 
empty fs the pod ; 

If tbe cultivator wislied, he would not get bark tke ?eed 
soitn atiin. 

29. BMdon mSnh nn 

ToB Ug kuni^d! gitL 
Rain did not fall in Bhiidon ; 

JVlo attacked the sugarcano^ 

Ttla 18 a dfscnBe raused by nn iofioc^ It attacks other crops besides 
sagaroanct ^^d is populorlj luppoaed to bo dae to want of euScicat rein. 
30^ Athani 6 A chalkorl^ 

AnboudA b4da! ghorfi^ 

If tbora ifi lightning at sutiaet. 

Even if there are no cloud ft j tbo sky will bdcomo overcast. 
S). T^tar kbauibl badli ^ ran inaldi khd ; 

Oh barae, oK iidle—kh^ii mnl na jiL 

1/ clouds nr€ Hkfl partridge-winga j: if a woman eats oresm; 
The former will rain, the latter will go to the bod^fhi# d^in 
is aever empty (never faiEs). 

Iliisi saying is current over great part of India. In Phillanr^ tbe Erst 
lino ia given tliaa: Pac^Aon Iffid [if tbn west wind blows with 

clouds) j and the second lino ends kadi fia hirikdjd (never fails). 

32. Titar khambi pae ; 

PAhdd puchheii kidu gae ? 

The clouds wero like partridgQ*witigs j, 

Why did yon go to ask the Brahman ij U ruin. 

It was BO cartatn to rain that tbere was no noid to enr^uire. 

33. Shukr uthe bndlij ralie Saufebarchhd/^ 

Bhat kaha z ** San, fibatnij barse bdj na t " 

** IF clouda rise on Friday, and shade remains On Saturday ” 
(i.s.j If ^atordny remaia^ cloudy)* 

The hard says : ** Bark, female bard, it won't pass without 
jriinbg I ** 

In Nakodar m natial, Dak and Bhad|[ take the place of Bhat and Bbalnf. 
Chhd may also mean " spread and refer to the oloads* 

31. hifnh paindiAn, kdt oahln ; 

Sidni^n baituftiPi wigdr nahin^ 

If raid falls, there is no famine f 

If wise eiporieaced men eit in council, no mjuiy oocure. 

31 (ft) tJtb, jai!fbskrl, chautM giLrirlbdn ! 

Cbdre mSnh na mangdOj bh^wen !i]ar jde iaLdo I 
The camel, the camel-tbord, tho goat, and fourthly the carter| 
TbpEo four do not want rain, even if the world be ruined for 
want of it. 

85- JftDgal mlnlt p&TlthnD&; dhar nifati pabAr ; 

Awabi&wan &fKajk£ ; Dodp bai vricbk^r. 
la tha Janga] country laia is a goost > tho boma of ram is in 
the hills; 

When it (rain) iagoiog and comiBg, tba Maniltf gaf# rai'n . tho 
Dona la in betwoBD. . 


JuLLCNDUB Dist*] H iTiiet' raijm. [Aj’PEKDCi B, 


In the Jangal country rain i« rar&. It is common In tlie biils. Tbe 
Manjki and Dona occupy intermediate positions. The Jangnl is a tract of 
country obiefly in Firozpur and Hatifila to ttc eouib of tho Sutlej, llio 
Dona is tbfl went of tlie Jollondor and Jiakodar tabeila ; the Manjlii b 
tba west of the I’liiUaor Tahail and uorth-enst of Nakodar* 

VVlNTEB R*.ins. 


36. Mipb pia Bull, kudu na hosf kAl. 

If rain.falls in the winter, there will be no famine. 

37. Mfnb pid D(w£lfj jcM phuel, jeb£ liAli. 

Jam pawe siri } bowegi icwjSu wfili. 

If it Tniufl at the Diwdli, tLe sluggard and tbo plougbeaan 
are equal. 

The whule crop will germinate j bat that will be neaffy 
repericr that line been well ptongbed, 
llhin is BO favourable at this time that, it is of little ituportauce what 
exertion ono makea, little or much, and yot good cultivation does not go 
unrewarded. 

The Diwfili foBtival oocura on tho day of tho new moon of Katik. 

Thu first lino of this couplet is common ovorywhero with slight varia¬ 
tions, but only Jullondur gives the second line. 

38. Katak kinfi, aan din ginid. 

If thare u rain in Katak, ccunt one hundred days. 


If there ia rain in Eatak (Katik), no raiu need be expected for one 
hundred days- 

39. Katak dhiinda menglS bhalS phire ganwitr ; 

Katak nun SSwan kare, jo bh4wo Knrtdr. 

Tho foolish villager goea about seeking tuiu in Katak j 
If God pleascB, he can make Katak Sdwau (f.s,tiirn the dry 
month Katak into the rainy month Sllwan), 

This is a comtnon saying in various forms. Tho Slontgotnery voision is 


tho fnllost 


•* Bhuli pbire ganwiir jo Kattion mllngo inengld,” 
coutemptaousiy \ to whom replies another : 

Bhul Iphira gaow&r jo bdro bdndhe Rub do : 

Jo bbdwe KartAr, td Kattian Sdwon chdb kare. 


says one 


The second line means—The fodlish villager goes about shutting up 
tho doors of God. 

40. Jo ininh na pao Lohri, Bdri howegi thort. 

If it does not rain at the Lobri, the spring harvest will bo 


poor, 

Tho Lobri festival occurs about Jaanarj 1 Itb (Mdgh Ist). 

41. Bsrso Phagnn, dun chauaggM. 

If it rains in Pliagan, twofold iciK hecems (ourfoio. 

Phagan is the month eitending from tho mtddlo of February to tho 
middle of March. 

42. Winh piA Chet, na gbar nal^et, , 

If TOW falls in Chet, if ir a/use neither to tho house nor field. 

Refers to end of Chet (Middle of March to roiddio of April). 
Kawashabr has Butkd Chtt, na iAsi na khti, where kAal is a bole in 
which buffaloes waUow, Nakodar gives Jeth (middle of May to middle of 
Jane) for Cbet> and this is more sensible, perhaps Phillaar gives'»IFarui 


Winter raim. 


[APPIOfDDt B. 
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JoLunrouB Dist.] 

Ch«t, ftft meiw Jihal na If it Tiiinii in Ghptj neither the threabiiig 

floor nor the fieU ’vrill hold the crop?, they mil 60 aiuwlani. If ssepis a 
cneo of doctors difiering, 

43. Ulnh ptd Chet, kaaalc aawtSI h^t. 

If rBin fells in Chet, wheat increases by ooo*loiirth in the 
fleid. 

Refers to beginniog of Chet. 

44. Miah piipichhirJj Hfirthowo mAri. 

Biji Pohj t4 hath I c khob. 

if raio falle fate, the sprinfi; harvost will be had, 

If wheat is sown is Poh, pluck it ap with the bands. 

The produce will be so emaU, there will be no need of a sickle. 

4$. Poh patola iar kare, Sdwnn kare ujdr j 

" KautA, dbaggo bochle, bsgt pahola wA J ” 

Is Fob the south wlsd causes cloads, in Sdwan it causes mini 
Oh, husband, sell your bullocks, tho south wind haa bog ns 
to blow r" 

Fob BXtesda frets the teiddle of December to the niiddle of January, 
Faosrr tx its BeuTtex to AasicctTuaii, 

4C, Kanak kam&di, Barscn hfsgbar l4n Fhagnn sard! tnAre jar sen; 
BArtah pa we (An raho bahAl, nahfn tAn malik nao kare 
kaiigAl. 

From Maghar Lo Phagan unsnve cold destroys from the root 
wheat, sugarcane and rape-seed ; 

If rain falls, they remain safe, if soi the owner U reduced to 
poverty. 

hlagbar extenda from middle of Norember to middle of December. 
Phagas most mean op to the month of Fhagsn, as there is no cold in 
Phagan itself. 

47, KamAdi sun jAn pai gayA pAlA, SAbAn kadb lijrA dawAlA ; 

Jat iAke maugdA bAIA, Kbatri kardA lAlbitAla. 

When frost has attacked the sugarcane, the money-leudenj 
become bankrupt (f.e., refuse advances) j 
The Jat goes and wants to herrsw the revenoe, the Kbatri 
{mosey-ieuder) keeps potting him oS. 

48, DbAod pal siAl, tAn mdrA paindA mAl} 

Kong! lagdi kanakAn nA1; kbeti kadena howe babAl. 

If there is a fog in the winter, the Cass'juice ia bad; 

Rust attacks the wheat; the crop will never remuin sound. 

BuH tx ITS aSUTtOK TO jU]BtCDt.TQRB. 

49, BAh rabo, tAn gAh gahe. 

Travelling ceases and threshing begins. 

That is, when the hot aunahine of Jeth (middto of hUy to middle of 
June) bogies. 

50, BhAdon mdryA, Jat fakir. 

When the etHiahine of BhAdon strikes, the Jat hecomss' a fakir. 
The snsshine is so strong, and causes so much distress that evea tho 
Jat ceases to work. 

51, DhApAn lagan, tAn, kanakAn pakkau, 

when sunshino falls on it, wheat riponi. 



JtjLLtWBUB DisTp] Necmntff for repmi^ plott^khig* [ Ai^pmjix B* 

52. Jeth mahtanii paundi dhop ; 

Jj&cjdf iDntLjr^iit tio komddi suk. 

In tbe month of Joth Bunsbine falb ; 

The Bugstroane becomes dry liko tbe Bhentbing leavett of 

yarr gni«9. 

53 . Ax na hh^A taengk^ at na bhali dhup ; 

At txa bbahi bolDQj at ita bhaJE chiip. 

Too mnob rain i* not good^ too much auashine it Mt good ^ 

It is not good to talk loo mnch^ it ifi not good to bo too lilint* 

54. Laire ilekh^ bari na dekh. 

When the nun is iu tlio jou woeiU boo anything groom. 

Tbe n reps are off the groiiiid aod every thing Li burnt up. 

55* S^waii lore mengM | Dbobi loro dhup | 

Bbat4ti lorobolnd j Safadtifin lore chop* 

In S£wad raio is wauta i ; the waBherraan wants siinshma } 

It la neceasmry for bards to talk, and for devotees to roznaut 
silent- 

56* Dhup pare, to phallaphalle. 

If there is tinn^hine, lliea one tbreshing*framo should tiecOiTU 
i#wnil tbresliiag‘frames. 

Work should go on vigorously. 

57- Dhup ohangert Asu^ Kutte i 

Iho mahino dhup do ebnugo khott nun, 

Jidn Sdwan minh bfiiilera^ ih dh5p bbaleri hun. 

Sunehioe is good in Asu and Katik ^ 

These muntbsi if vuuBhiDy^ are good for the oropi : 

As in Sdwan rain is goodj so the sunshines is go^ now, 
NECE^sArrr roa uEPtArnu rLOooaino, 

58* Satbin so win gdjrdn, aau flewfo katudd j 

Jtdn jiao w^hiyo kauak ndn, tiun tiun Awe sawAd. 

Sixty ploughings for carrot^j nue hundred ploughings for 
sugareane ; 

According to the ex toot you plough wlieati is the profit, 
(i^oirdd means reii$h| taste). 

50. Sau sewin, tAn ik sohAga. 

A hundred ploughings and one rolling. 

One rolling of the ground goes to a hundred ploughings* 

60* KUmat IiArOj wAh na hAro* . 

If fortune abandons jjfouj do not abandon cultivation. 

0L Jal ki mAri bo, jA ba1 ki (raArt T ) ho* 

Socceesful farming depends either on rain or th* plough 
{u s., repeated ploughinga)- 

63, BnhwAn na hahiAn batte , oiabiAu khal rahiAn 

ICa nt na pnohhl blfc-^tinc oiAn rahidn* ^ 

If tbe fields are not ploughed at the proper lime ; lE tho 
buffaloes remain in the wallnwing pita ^ 

Xf the hiiaband bas not taken the opinion of wi/e—all 

throe romain so (i, i?.| nsele^)* 

63, Watte bhon ma wAhMn ; nshir na obhiriAn; 

BAli budh na sikhidm—tinon kbur pJAn- 
If they do not plough land when it is just propo^rly damp ; i£ 
they do not turn out cattle to graxo in the morning j 
If they do not teach a boy wisdom— all threa aw lost, 


jDUcyiJtm Bm.'] Somin^ edecHm of med. [Appejtdis B. 

A A <5^1 iieitiAn. Hir ctAndt, Sdwan sfinwin. 

In tbe Mia WKitlieif goiaen^ in Bfir of silTOT, in SAwan equal- 

Plooeblog in tbn cold wither reanlts in splandid^ crops ; 
ia EAt gives good crops ; plonghing in Sdw.vi g-vr-s back pat ibe seed sown. 

Makokiko. 


65. 


will reap a great 


67, 


68 . 


PA ruri, khA cbnrl: 

PfiwsdhsTp iiVftddn0 dh6^^i ^ 

Pnl down mftnnrBj eat cAiiri t 
If ho pots down a liaap of manure, he 
quantity of tht crop »«?»!• 

Churi (onsiata of crumblod bread, angar and donfiad butter, and 
otan^ for good oheor, which ooe can enjoy if one tnanures one a crop. 

66. Kanok, kamddi, uh»UidQ te hor kheti Iral, 

Efiri Mih na h^udiAu i tiin tia jam bhai. 

WTieat* migtireaiie aud and eyery ottieF crop* 

Coma to ncahtng withoal maoure : d™ t forget thiH, 

Dlier is!4iti, pfial dhiiin ; 

JitM pdoiip otnA 

lUourfr in the mafiorod field, water id nee s 
Tho Tnotft one pot^t ^*iore one gaitin. ^ 

Kurf cbtmgA kbet^Au, jlia idmiftn up gheo i 
Nil tore tie khetida howaa ok to do. 

Maonra ia geod for the crops ai clanked better for hiiman 

beiojits 

AVitib tnaDure eropB become one and two tvi.^ are doubled). 

Sowissa AHS SILKCTION oP Stltl. 

69 Kanakj. kamd^l Bao^m, t^lnwloj tdnwin kangai* ^ 

Sou? wheat and ingarcano doae togeiborj kangm scatierca* 

70* Kanakt kamidl singnij danM-d^ff kap4h j 
Let di hukkal ni4rkep chh^iliD wich di ja I 
Sow wheat and Bu^nreano olose togetherj^ cotton at the oi - 
tance of a staff hmh to &t«k. 

Haring wrapped yonr qnilt round yoiij^ go tnrougU tnaise^ 

The tuaiae is to bo sown so far apa. t, that the atdke will not ba touched 
when TOD walk threngh them wrapped up ia yaur qadt. Cb« rnlo n here 
more honoured in the breach than in the observanoe, ae imtaa 1B Buwn 
thick- Another version gives the first line ibna 

Dfljd charappe kangni, lint^o-bdt kapAh. 

Sowkangoi aa far apart, cock pioaf from, tka otkar, as a frog 
jumps, cotton in bashes (i.npartb 
Kangni ia betdly growD hero at kll sa probs-blj this coaplot h a por- 
veraioo of the one last pfooeding. 

71, Kutik dS d&lb Mttghar df pdJf, 

Bijon Pohp t^o hetliOD khohi. 

Sowing ia Kotik, attending to the orop in Maghajf, good 

TeiuUi4 

Let them sow in Poh^ and pidok np by hand^ 

If sowing la delayed till Fob^ the orodnoe is scanty that it need not 
be reaped ae OBaalj bat may be plucked ap by handi 
73^ Kaiik Jat nun pni biydhi i 
iio\ 111 & bharoli p&i. 

In Katik the Jat had to sow; 

Eo put hii dead mother into the earthen re^^eptaolo for gratn^ 


JULLtKDUB Disrr.] 


Plough cattle. 


id 

[ApFEjrbE B. 


He Wftfl BO busy lie bad oat t^me to burn ber as vms proper, 

p.. do.. 

* hia sbe^t. 

Spoken of U .grioaltorist. He dooa nothing, and yet oipaota 

bis ebeel to be filled with gTam. 

74 Jo cbarbde Ketik Hid tAjan, ghuren anij ndn mewan ; 

Te Usebar Poh ralAwan jabre. hliuire I paliion 

If at the beginniugof Klulik the, eow the spnng e^p. the 

hooses willaot boJj the grein (le., that wfll bo produced. 

AnrtbeJ n“o‘ww In Mlgbar and Fob. 
will pa, the rovennc out of tlieir own pocket (i.e.. not out 

of th^ oropi it win he a* poor)* 

”• -.w «.wn I.I.. 

A atltch in time saves nine. 

H^a vEatiso. 

70. Mangal ddtS, Budh biii. 

Tuesday tbe sickle. Wednesday sowing. 

Reaping should begin ou Tuesday and sowing on Wednesday. 

77, Ual HAfi. dekb fcar garb gayd karefin. 

TiiitWHT ih&nncTi i"® bach^ ghar taa jaa ^ a s 

TbB^eprlig crop i cultivator got puHed 

Ifescapes the duBt-Btorms and gets homo, then be certain 
oF it ^ 

One miiBl not count one’s cbickeus before they are batebed. JaUundur 

pHkkS kheii dekh kc kifiu bbifiA Wsdn I 
Jbakiir jholA. wA. andheri. gbar Awe tdn jfto 

Jhakar jliolA babut bai. ghar Awo t* jfin 1 

JAuWj-fcofei and J/mjtorjTionji means n storm. «« is wind, and cmdhsfsa 

dafit^stornis 

Plouop Cattle* 
or tbe ploughmen ? " 

A Jl/afiH is a hallook wlthn knotted tail* Us nefarious character 
ift tbown by the question. 

Obunffd howo p^rj s^-i doiyc^ awar I _ ^ j.i_a 

Ift^DiiAngA is on the other Bide of « n^M giTO tbfi 

ftAr neat*mOBe Y OH this aide t 

„ it b. WbM ““ "S:;*'”' 

80 Fkpnt, naputti ; dobalde jog natuti. - i j 

Ctoo ion. wnlfiBS ; a yoko of two bnllooka w bad. 
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JtTLLUNDUK Dist*] Pl&ugh [AFFE^njis B* 


A woroan wbolins only onfl flod in ds if filie liftd none, A joke of two 
bftllockfl ifl wpaks There otiRbt to ho three* so that one tia^y real while 
two work. For naluH one Teraion hna wkh I he same irveaniitg. 

Sh BanBhe n^n^hp mttrA nilti obakkfp aiirat \iin Tiilu 

Thret^hin^ lor a male boifaTPi grimling (lit. the mill) for a 
man* and ira^eUing for a woman^ 

These are all unsuitable, 

32« Saudo s^r na jAuO;, iAtk dortde khfro bihftje I 

If one h dot aeqaainted with the art of dealingp let birn bay 
ca/itfl with iwo teeth or idilk-toeth. 

He is less likely to be cheated if he buys joong cattle than if bo biiya 
old ahimalfl. 

83. Sande ft^lr na |Eli.ee^ t£^n ratt^rl^d paheh^ne ! 

If one is no^ dcqn'ihit^ d with the art of dealing, let biiti 
recogniase the Brasons^ 

He opgbi to know at what se^sonit thinga are cbeftp ami when d+*nn 

84, Kailp, Kapla hath nil p4ed, do koU agi^do jden f 

Go two kofiB further onj but don’t touch Kaplo or Kpiile 
bollocks^ 


Don't grudge some idor^ tmublej but have nutliiitg to any to such 
bullocks. A iTaifa is said to he a red buUock with red ey^^-a and while hair 
about the eyes, A is a blnck bullock. Tiio Dictiunikry auy^ 

is grey. 

85. BajiA mainlitiii na cbaldA bill; 

Rajiil Jat luachdwp kal ; 

^ Buj! aiaiub nn khdwe kbal ; 

Raj id Khntri jdwo tal ; 

HajiA Bmbmiii paindd gab 

A male-butfalop if jn tno good cOEidition, will not plough ^ 

A Jatp foo well off* makes an tipronr y 
A feinQlo-bufralo, if Ju loo good condiiiou* won’t out hor 
oil-cake } 

A Kha^ri well-off yielija a 

A Brahmin* if w^lLoff, tit lies you by the thmat. 

86* Khoti hikidu tnotidn* kboii balddn jUf^tiAu* 

Bu tuUhaHon U mn^»sfiit wh& ha* in htif ina«jy* little 

and big * kiM cultivation ia successful who huH many bullocks 
and buffo loea* 


87* HahlAmerA kbara* eiilag I; 

Pura paigiA chiigdo wag ; 

Kdn lad Ad, tdn jhArla kbdho y 

LAo lacldn, tAu pAni bahe ; -• 

Mabs61 bbardn^ te bnrkdu dAhc— 

OhdA tiiul tiAkfiJ knhe I 


My bullork with a whirl! wk on Us forehi-Bd i-icelW 
and goes admirably in lo the yoke f 
GrMing will) thi, i.er.!, ii ^ot a BH.re un ita neck ; 

If I WiJ It with cotion, ic nihs againat tho bqahpKt 
If I loud It with Balt, It jiil* d%.wn in the water ; 

MI Hvoid tha oetrei, it beginn to bellow aloud — 

Lot a third patty tell its price I 

The l»,^Diimg i. ironical. Tbn loenuing ia that a bullock with 
white EUnrk in th# furehead ia wortfdesa* 


zm 


JtTLLTisxiira Dist.] 


Milch cowi. 


[Appajirin B. 


88. Landd 8hagg£ kharti arAwe; aaodh arAwe liankf ; 

BegAno pul jo tjoIi ball Ale, bhar bliar pfadA chaniii ; 

KaifiAdi hor biJAfe ranne I , ■ - j 

My tailltBs bollock atanda and bellotra ; my buffalo la tied 
op and bellows j . 

Tba etranear's aoti whom 1 have pot o* the le 

drinking tbe juice io cupfuls; 

Ob wife, have more sogarcane aown! 

Tbia means that his cattle a« starving and straugers are devouriiig 
bis anbatance, so whet benefit dma bo get from hia crop. The last line 
is irooicel- 

Mtlch oattl*. 

8P, Mabs lobl, dihi salubi. j j t.. 

A buffalo of ft rvddiab-brown colour and ft good daughter are 

liood thing**. 

go. Donon lai na bhiil l4u, ghori, mainh SDrang, 

JfAu jiAu hon purAniinj liAu tida khotau raog- 
Don't forget when you buy both a umro and bnffalo of a 
chestnut colour. 

Thp older they *bc more tboy will exhibit thair pood 
qualities. 

91 Mainh pAoje, ghar Anje ; gAn tije, DnmAn dijo. 

When the buffalo has her fifth calf, take her home ; when a, 
cow hna her third calf, give her to the i>um. 

A bnffalo does not give milk well with lier earlier calves, so one 
should not buy ft buffalo till later on. A cow gives milk beat with her 
6«t and wcond calvcfi, Afiemards she is fit only to Im given away. Dfim 
is the BBine as MiiAri. the village gooealogist. 

go Sing Mnkf tiisinh soho, kan bAnkf gborfA; 

Much hAnkA tnard eohe, nain bAnki goriA. 

A bnffalo with good horns is charmieg, a, moce with good 

A with good monstacbes is charming, a woman with 


The second is the reply 


man 

good eyes! 

This and the following verse go together, 
to the first* 

93 Diiiih bAnki m^inhaoliet <^bAl bdnki glin-m, 

Bo1 bAtikA mard aohe, lAiwanti gorlA. 

A buffalo that gives milk well is charming, end a mire whose 
A '^San*whose*speech is excellent ia charming, atnf a modest 

WOOlBlIe 

Reply to preceding veree- 

94. QAii rhof kujrs ; na wasse na ujphe. 

He milked the cow into a fewjro ; he will neither be aettlrd 

nor ruimd. 

a that (rives so little milk that it goes into such a email vessel ss 
* Wjro is of no grea^ ^nt still w «ot unite useless. 

95. flAn meri haggA AndA ; ^ 

MAr© ckhariAEi bMuna j 

Ap nA dewftj Buriln d* doble— 

OhdA tnul tiAkal bolu J 


Dist,] Qeiiirkl industrn, [Appeki)IX B. 

M7 COW ia us ut a wliito ogg i 

She kicks and breaks tie milking-vessel ^ 

She giris no milk hersfilFj and npseti that of others— 

Let a third pariy fii her price I 
9d* Kakbao mainh, jamdwan dabiop bhflr bhar pfade Mt j 
Bhede pdohhelagidn, oa ur4r na pfir. 

They who keep a buffalo, make cards and drink baU fall of 
bptter-^milk | 

They who take hold of tho tiila of sheep {ic,, depend on 
aheop) are neither on ihia aide not 00 that 0/ efca 

A ha{ is a large brass veis^h The leconi line means that, he who de¬ 
pends on sheep b in middiing circafOBtaoeca, neither well off nor badly off. 

97. Bh pdsln snth, hor paiyAn bhath. 

Sixty fihcopj or let them fail into the oven* 

If there are aaty sheep, there is a profit; if lesB^ they give no profit, 
nn-l may as well be destroyed, 

98. Khdngar hhed, nh^bgird jalAb^ uafa ndhJa is mdlon ; 

Na oh rajkc dudh pildwci na oh kodhe kAlea I 
i sheep abont to run dry, n wta^er as disolplp, thefo ia 00 
profit from anch ; 

'fhe Foriner will not give milk enough to satUfj one, the latter 
will not save ane from fomitie I 

The weaver earns so little that he can not be of any real help when a 
famine erboa. 

99. Dekh, Jat dl ^akl ga!, maitth beeh ke ghorl la! I 

D&db piaou gay dp \hl sitni psl! 

Look^ the Jat ha^ lost bie seuBes, h>» has sold his btiffalo and 
bought a mare t 

Be has left drinking milk (m., he lioi no milk to drink)j he 
has to remove dang I 

10Q. Babbi mhiohj bhed bbusli, te umchcliBti wdli ran— 

^ I'b tinon ban kobaii^ 

' A. speckled Iblaek and white) buffalo, an earth-coloured 
' sheep, a woman with mouatachaa^ 

Ihese three kinds are bad kinds. 

^ CrttfEsaL iNncsTBv. 

101. Xheti khastadn sethi. 

Agricaltore is with (depends on tho personal attention of] 
the owners (or niastorsj. 

The farmer most look after his bosinoBS himself. This and the four 
followiitg sayings are combined often in various ways. 

102. Kkbii khssm na ]&we, to kbeti khasmdn khiwe. 

Lf ihe Dfrner does not go to a-nd tmk after h.h field (crop) 
his farming will devour (ruin) him. * 

103. Ji« kbflti moo khasm na howe, wuh kheti khaamin nda khawe. 

The field (cropj in which the owner b not^ that field (crop) 
will devour (min) the owners 

10+. Farbattfn wanj, aaDeti!i:i kheiE i 
Kade na honde battMn de teoti. 

1'riding by agent, farming by a m^ssanger : 
will never become 33. 


^rr 


Jou-COTUtt Diet.] 


fjetmal iadmtry. 


[AI'PBNDIX^. 


109. 


Ton mB8t look ftftw tmiB nnd farming your^lf, otherwise «t«rre will 
not be aa much proBt as them is differenoe between 32 and 33, 

105. Chit khasni kliet | khasm kbot. 

t ,it • 7 - r ij f the begin mug > 

In Chet the owner tiho«ld be tn /tw field ;or ^ the middle | 

of Chat the owner iAotiU be in bit field. 

106 Khetl karo, ta hal joto; idhi karo, ta anng lahoi 
Ghar baith rQchhOffe> ta bail dake ehliutoge ! 

If you wink lo cultivate, plough t if ^ * perliior, remain 
with goer JJarffwr; ti.*- 

If yon want to sit at home, you will escape only by ginng 
np your bullocks (U,, you will lo&e everything). 

107, Kar majd^ri, kha chfirl 1 
Work and cat ehfiri I 

Work and you wih »ble to aiford dainty food as eidn'(crumbled 
bread, anger and clarified butter). 

ina firtU hoko kamiiye, to bibe bankfl kbiiye J 

^Be servants and earn, and become wclMo-do pertona and 
wtrt^hord B 3 servanta do and earn your money, then 

JujojitUkoEmitlemom 

Jls kii kAm, nsi ko sdje ; auf kare te dlngt Mie. 

^ tC work suits him whose busmess it is ; if another dew it 
lie plays out of lime (crookedly), 

Let the cobbler stick lo his last. 

no. Uttnm khetl ; madh bopdr ; 

Nikhid ch^an ; bhik nadir ; 

bast is agriculture ; t?ado oectipi^J a middle position ; 

Bad is sorvicB ; bagging is wretohed 1 
^ ^ Jw'fS'gSfdlo'^an^clod crasher there U but one proper time. 
If that time is missed, the bread and the crop will be spoilt. 

112 Je tdn is nfin- i^ihuat karke, bije AJ dihW, 

Bhalke tere tfiln hosen bohal ate khalwire. 

Tf you labour and sow to-day, ^ j iv u 

To-morrow you will have heaps of cut and Ihresh- 

iog-fioorfi. 

, ., 

The world w like farming j at tho end each will reap (gam) 

If'’^ld^anlr’aih'M We produced, let him enjoy Iham with 
pleasure. 

Whatever they sowed grew : each cue gamed (reaped) what 
Why Sr/oii grow mi and dhah grass in yonr field ! 


Edki and dhah are bad worthless grasBea, 


JoLLUSBUE Diot.] Kivd treatinent af iemnU ^partners. [AppeKdik B. 

115. Khott, pAtl, banda^i, ftur ghore kA tang; 

Iha ip fiftmAUyOi kitPi? mard ho aapjf. 

PftTdiing, tradoj God*6 gemee &nd tho girth of yopr horso; 
Look after theae youreoif, no mattor how many moo aro 
with yon (yon have) I 

116. S4wan. Bh^on pMpan giriisn > 

Unhiii nin^ EaW, pind oa ! 

They who go atroUiog about io KAwan aod BhAdoa ^ 

Ohp God| don't let them settle in the village 1 

Caeuvl a^eEXOiTOHE. 

117. Bhar kiioAlA chhAadS ; Phage n nahSo si }Andi t 

Yoo filled the how] foil and aifted it : did yoo not know 
about Fhagaa f 

Yeo were ptofoso in expenditure ; did you not know that io Phagau 
(the month before the epring baryest) yonr store of food would ran low + 

118* KhAe (Mlj jihrS nibhe nAl- 

Bat dAl (split pulM)i which will not desert yon. 

Tati may eat dAl for oyer and not got tired of it^ and it is 
cheap withal. 

11&, SAIiiA ghar gilna ; dill nibhe uAl. 

To eat meat w to destroy the house i dil will not desert you* 

See preceding couplet. 

]£0- EhAvfe mAa^ howe nAs ; 

Pi we eharAb^ ho we kharAb. 

Bat meaL and destmction will enane ; 

Drink apiritSj and be mined. 

121p Nft tappiye khnb^j na khelive jfiA* 

Do not jump backwards and forwards acrosa a wollj do not 
gamble 1 

122. Biij badbe, galinA ghuae* 

JhdngA khAuiAOi ghar kidnkar base t 

When interest incroasos and ornamontB wear out, 

Oh, doBtroyers of the bousc^ how can the house remain 
pTOsperona ! 

123. Ram kadhA, gbarAhyA gahuA : Ddbe SAh jiuhAudA LabnA. 

Eo borrowed and had ornaments made i 

The money-lenders are mined In wlioso debt ha is* 

Kind taaAxiiiftfT Of xtSfAurts and PABTii^Es.. 

124* PAhi ndn satAwa ghar AondA rizk gawAwe 1 

Ha who oppresses his tenautSj wastea (or loses) tho supplies 
that were coming to him, 

125. PAhi Dim pAi phAhi, tAu agli bbi gal gawAS. 

If yon entangle tho tenant, then you destroy what was 
dono before. 

If you force a tenant to stay against his will^ he destroys all the good 
ha did before to your land (by lua riayenly cultivation! 

126. HAUk je kare ri'Ajat pAbij 

TAu oh kardA changi wdhi* 

If the landlord ehowa kindness io hii tenant, 

Than the latter will caltiyate weli« 





XTU 

Dwr.] mih money4^nder9. [Appexihx B. 

127. Kli^ti kard& io, jiB^ mdlik ■«? ptir ho. 

That ifluatit cultiraWe well, after wbom Ibe Uodtord loeka^ 
12S. B4pjbi dll tdb hakk paiiohAn^ apne n^loe okang^ f 
Acknowledge the ]P»t right el joor partner ; 

Cos aider him bettor than jonrtelf 1 

129. S4inh ckangeri crbslle : fida jdsasj tdn chalifn sfnti 1 

Fartnerahip gets on woU in tkia way * aa far as jon know 
how to^ go humbly ! 

Don't bo haughty if you want jour partnership to be a inccoAS. 

13Q. S£njh[ cbimgA nahfn ob, chorf obbtuOj^ kh^wo kboh 1 

Ho is not a good partner, who steals and take^ bj foroe 1 

131. Bhdi bhde nahin oli jo howo d£a dA ! 

He is a brother who is eue by shows) afiecfioiij not ha 
who ifl qua by fraud who pracfcisoa fraud). 

132. Kan kopattij 'umr barhM ; adnjbt knpattit barbdd I 

If the wife is badj one's whole life in rsined ; if the partner 
is bad> one is ruined for a year. 

133. Sdnjhi adhjd, bahra badh;p4. 

A partner whose share is one^haU and a brisk bnllook qr« 
desirable* 

134. Ghar pdtd^ risk dd ghatd. 

DissouaioD in the housoj loss of lirelibood. 

If associates fall oatj their moans fall off. 

I35« Sharik mMi iAn bihrA moklA. 

Xho partner bas died^ and ao there ie room in the courtyard. 

The oongratutation of an OTil-miodod mao. 

Relations with isoicEr^LEiiniES. 

136, Khot piiji, dam biAji. 

A field full of tkt imd called pidjSi and a loEin (mcmey) at 
interest ore bacL 

ISTt Magharj Poh khet piAji; 

jpino udhir^ to dam bidji i 
n« Jat di hot! kbardbi I 

Th^ Jat vAose field is foil of pidji in Magbar and Fob, 

WhoM gioin is borrowed, and monoy /er rcrsaT4e got at 
intsreet | 

The rein of that Jab takes plooe 1 

138. Jat muhisib Brahman Sbdh (or Sdh)i 

HakiiQ Bfijiia—^qabr Kbtidi I 

Where a Jat Ls a esiimator of crops for payment of reyenue, 
and a Brahman la a money-leu dor* 

And a Bdoia is a roler—the wrath of God is on that ftuc§ i 

139. Brahman Sdh nabio, dilA gAh nabln. 

A Brahman is no good oi a monoydender, nor is dilA any 
gooda^ grass. 

1-10. YAr-tnSr £4nfa, pahchan-mAr obor* 

A £4nia robs bis friend, a thief robs his acquaintaiice. 

141* Banaj kamge B4aie, hor kamge ris. , ^ 

B&uias do really trade, o the re only imitate trauing. 

Thfir trading is only a poor thing compared with that of Benias. 
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H2* Jftttf hhfli3W<j afl, tfi Kar&r jbartiwo watti. 

Tbo foroalo Jut wetft the skeia oi tkreod, 

Id retQrD the Kar^r pais la stoae m the acalei 
Both are cheats. 


143. Jiihe how© piiir^ gtho iia Larie heop4r. 

Je karie bpopilrj tia karia ijdli4r. 

Je kario udh^r, tdji dei© wis^r. 

Doa t Save buainese tiratnuactiona where there ia friendahip 
(with rriaeda] ; 

If joQ baiTB baaineM (mnaaelioea, do not UnA. 

If joe do lend, forget h (the debt), 

144. RogS M kb4(l4, .aiir kars^f M kamdid, 

A sick man^s food and a debtor^a earoiDga are 

Tlio food does lli^ sick mnn no Rood, aud tho wmingo do not bonofit 
the debtor, aa hia aroditore tak« thetq all. 

145. Mold biij Shdbdkdrdn Ithowo ; 

’ Aurat tiUD khowa bdnai ; 

Alas, Dind /.mnlriddr odo kbowo •, 

Ckor nfiD khowo kb&nsi. 

Too great tMoroat ruina tba ffionof ►loadora j 
Lsoghing rnina tho woinan ; 

Sloth and sleep mlu the cultivator ■ 

Coughing riiias the Ihipf. 


145. 


Bur( bhSkh, na aaakhd pitlA ; 

Babd kubli4, nadekha bjUd. 

Pad is btinpjoF, nor pli-fwant ia cold j 

When the roconue ti dv» one cannot look to whsiW 

0 pood pnee or bad price 1 


OM g«ts 


There w no time to haggle; one mnet take what the dealer offers. 

147a Dam d©ndhc!j ta ]jiiB dilnl. 

Monoj one and a half, and goods double. 

In olden days if a wottcy debt wi»B inearred, the creditor 
never got mom than the original debt and half an mncb ogaik ■ il thi dSi 
was of goods, not money, ha got double at tho moat. ^ 

SpEcm fJiovsRBe Rauxino to rimonwa cuopa iiraiCATnfo TBim 
iiBEiTfi Asn nimiRiTe a*© sptciit TsuiTjs^t KgoiEin: 

148. BaH khoiS knmddi ; Gadhi luge tdn bai%arhddr • 

]e lage, tdn lago Bhddon. Jiun jiaen, ifin dnrin faeidon 

If it sUBckn it loUt attack it in Bhddoa. A, frr as you are 
able avoid (bo afraid oFl (juarreli. ^ ^ 

Gnihi in an iiTBeet that attacks and injures sugarcane. 

149. Gttdhi pill kaniidi ndlon ehangfi hai sirwdbr : 

Mmlcan dc kam dnndii, kanidn dj hai win. 

Sarr graa^v is belter than sagarcone attAck^d 

f» 

ror gaditt see preceding vemb. 

150. SonjJ do wadb kamMi bljf, andar warke aann 


XIX 


Jt'Lf.imptJR Dipt,] [Afpfsxdix B* 

Yon need not worry joorsolf nbout you? orop. It ie sure to bo good 
Seiyi ia a fodder pJaot {M^tibtm parvifiam), 

151. Pat parhAyd bhalA i kam^d pirAjA bkal^. 

To Leach a son ia good, to crnsk sugAfcaneia good. 

152. Kun] kamM t mahndn joknr rail an Bai.«dkh^ 

If the Kuo] and sngarcAiie remain till BaisAkli, it is a abaniB. 

Th^ KunJ (nmnea) ought to have migmted before Baifi^kh^ and cans 
ongbt to have been nil omahed before itiHt month. 

153. Bub pntlin^ bub tnuboil; Bnb mibin, re gUnt* 

Many MOna, much disgrace j unich raioj lilfcle arreetne&a (in 
the oano angnr prod u cod). 

154. KapAh na god! chnpattL 

Tin cbugan ki5ii ai^ kupattf ! 

Yon did not weed uqt the cbnpatti^ 

Then what use ia your comitig to pick the cottcui worthless 

wemaiiL ! 

Chnpoffi ia a werd that grows in cotton fields. If not remofed^ it 
in I area the crop. 

The meaning is thai-, without weeding thero wWi he nothing to pick. 

*55, Chhulidn uiin tflu gnd kcniqndlii jnngi a^hat j 
Guth clianut kg jddgf ; ih jrtnlii run matt ! 

Hiiving loosened the soil ubont iho rools of the maize apply 
Tnuuiiru to the ronts; 

The joints will then form well ; do you recogniao this wJsa 
council ! 

ise. Agath mnki tiiun burl halil, 

Bbiin torko kare fan^ ; 

ItlioQ bttehdl bailee 
Pondrifih Ms* Sfiwun bljt'u tin. 

Afrath is a Bad calamity for niaixPj 
It breakfk it and dcatroyfl it i 
It (maW) will escapo from ittbfn, 

If the tarmerit fow it from ibe 16tb to lbs 20th of 8iiwam 

Asatli ia a star that riaca aJjout tha eail of tha Tains. Also a Btorm 
of wind that often clces tha rainy soivsnu—a sort of equinoctial ga!r. Tha 
proper dates for aonring, of course, rary with the locality; some say the 
proper time is from ibe 20th to the 25th wf SAwan. 

157. Sathi pakke satbi diuin,jo minh pawo athfa dinia, 

Sathi ripens in sialy days, if rain fella every eight days. 

Saihi is a kind of rice. For another vcrsiOTi^ eee page 128. 

158. Ae5 Kotik pachhon wage, mothda miihan nun phal phfil lage ; 

Abu I^atib pure wage, mothUn mohdn n5n ph5i phal ghat 
lagn. 

If in Asu and Kaiik the wind blows from the west, the 
^rain and flowers of ntofh and na^h will bo abaudaiit, 

IfTn Abu and Katik the wind blows from the oast, the flowers 
Hwf grain of and inoili will be scanty. 

15ft. PAre jibri katigni, tKikariAii widli piA*. 

Kangni proiM tn fond tsAm tAe ploTiyA hiu made furrows 
and fe/f sfher places utifouchod : 

Ooiona grew omonp pots herds. 
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160, Mdoli birle, til aaURhne; niBinhftii jAe kat. 

N6Mb knrifiii jai&IAn—chAro cbaur pbapat. . 

When mAsh grow* aparselj and aewmiim thick, and * 
buffalo drops a raale-calf, 

And daughtera^io-law giva birth to girla—all tour oaaea are 
bad. 

161, PAwin phali, ]o hare bhJS, 

If he gives the pods, he does well. 

Befcra to dry moth plants (gharar), which should not be fed to hones 
witbont the pods and grain. 

162, Kanak birll, til eanghne, khet naoi do ashn , 

Dhi anhia, put ksmlA, sahjo laga ^an. 

Thin wheat, thick swamum, a field on the edge of a stream, 

A blind daughter, an idiot ssn, «%th wealth quickly 

goes. 

The flooda destroy the crops on the edge of the etroaoi. A Urge 
dowry has to bo paid with a blind girl. 

ry.*® tl a. ... w or . J.t .~m.. .r. 

to teoefrenifld 

)fl4. Poh saibrf, High bhari, 

Phagan iahi ohnri na chart. „ 

A ^all bundle in Poh, a large bandU in MAgh, 

PbHgan it is the s&mo whether yon give w/ir*-ii as rodder 

or aot. 

Eefera to the maaner o! using wheat as fodder. 

165. Jan pakke tdn dliol dhamakke. 

wLa barley ripens, the drums beat. 

There are many fair, at tha time barley ripens. 

166. ChanA Chet ghana. 

la Chet gram is abundant. 

16V, Annnt Chanda ndu hije chhole, 

Fare minh tAn hon bhaboU , 

Na pare minh, tAn khasm dh^urti pbaroU. 

If gra* ia sowu at Anant Chaii^, 

And rain faUi, it will become like the bhaiota ; 

If rain does not fall, the owner will «rape up the earth (i.*., 
in search of hie pUoia, which will have come to nothing). 

Anant Chaiidaaia the 14th day of the moon's increase in the Innar 
month Bb4don. 

Tbo bhofiob ia aaid to bo a pUnt with large 

168. it kali tho grain with the 

dowers. 

Refers to the gram crop. 

MiBCBLUiiiKotra Savikob. 

169 Jst, dhat, anr bakrA, ebaulhS bidwA nSr j 

lb chAre bhukhe bhale j ram karan higAr. 

A Jat, a bull, a he-goat. nnJ the fourth aw idow f 
Tliese four are best hungry, il satisfied, they do mmchiel. 
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™- .. th. J.t, -a ct .b. 

Nat. 

171. Pattatt M«on na obheri^j hatti wicli ^ 

Bane Jal ii6 chberie ; Toban BOtte bmlidr ir-rf- «. 

Don^t proToke tbe Mw at the ferry ; «C7 tbe Karir m 

Don'VF?Toke the Jatin bis field j he will break yoor head. 

172 . Knkar, k4Ji. Kaoho kahlla p4ld* } 

Jat. 

The cock, the crow, tbe Kambo nourish their a^i y , 

The Jat. Wo buffalo and allipitor destroy ihe.r family. 

173 . Jat mittar, tin hath chhitlar. _ , 

A Jat is a friend as long as there i. a itick m hand. 

A Jat ia friendly only m long sa he la afrwd of yon, 

174. nill pot a rope round your 
u cole 

For rtn mort IriBing .mi« bo .md.i»ooj ft. ™o« o.w«™ rotom. 

171 Jat nfin con nab'm, wetti nfin gbun nahln. 

■ Thera 1* ao merit in a Jat, there is no weeyl lo a atone. 

170. " Sakbio, SAwao ga^iii, !« 

Ua ko Sdwfln kjA l£*rfij jiB u ^ i it u 

'•Oh, kinswoman; Sfiwan has thnodered, my hearthai throb- 

4t“;.'Sli-*'S .b.b».eiU... b.ll»b «,r 

seed in hie htnad" 

n. ^ 1 - i" sl^'b. 

I''™“‘ 

177, Konak&ii Mkkifio ghar hSohd|e; 

‘■No ghar dhola, nA dhole do ]^e i 

hliirS khell, dam dene de t" . i 

The wheat was ri^. loi gatherer ci^e to the honse f 

«I have no hnsbW in the house, nor bneband* eons; 

“ The crop is bad, the money hoi to be paid I 

178 Khett bijl khAn nfin, khotl Ai khdn j 
^ * ■ Lar pLr lij* ghnt ke, ghar na dendi jAn I 

TheJrop wS sown for food, the crop has d^onr^J^ 

It hM seised the end of my sheet firmly and won't let me go 

home 1 ,v • s -1 

The enltivation have to be metsven if the crop is a failure 

and these rain the farmer in auch ease. 
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XliiB Oloeaary coatains if 01^ found in the Oaxet tear and not alwaja 
ftipkiofid where they oconr; also a few words oecnrriug omljonoeand not 
csomnionlj tnown. Uwidcs these there are aocae terms, principlly agricaU 
taral, which are not in the (lazetteer and seem ourreat onl7 m the district 
or its Tioinity, _ 


T»rnwnlftr, 


Ab( 

Arb^rftj 

Adoiid 

All! 

Aabilb* 

An 

AfTfiL 

Badb s— 
Buignis wilif 
(Pthl) 

Bijh . 

Bhl 

Blr&itl 

BuoiK 

ButblUoW^ 

BabnA 


BtlElli Hs e-* 

Bmri 

B«r% ..s 

B«t .. 

BbadwfiJ 
Bhilichkn #i« 

BbijritU MS 

Bhoot (Bh&r) kie 
BIsEVKtil -■■1 

BS^Kb 

Blr 4 —* iM 

BAliikih i k» 

Si^ 4 bX irs 

■iilU ■IS •*• 

Burt »*» 

CkibC h4S •** 

Cb&bl +I-P ■+■ 


SogLUb. 


Lk 4 :i 4 ^ept DiE^it by wt^H^ 

llAl&u ?r by nAk^t 

A Br^bEnln who pmbrDii I 
DbHqnSHL 
B^|Mnt 4 di 
BhBpbfnf, 

A ^nd-^torm lU t bfl Abd af 
tliB' vmSm. 

LlooMd. 

Quirk! Cmii*<iaiekt 
N&oid B. nannlb^ 

A'^bw/* 

I 

Btubbls^ ft iTftein ftf bnft- 
biKBdfy. 

CiiLltiTftitiig i.b« oLhe^ft 

Jftjid. 

A wide biH. 

A d^putA qtuiml 
A kibd of honee, 

[>epfllid 0 nt dn 

A veed^Etiuft of ftofftfouib^ 
Frop^y,, dbfttUilA 
Or* 4 « rojHi UiUE^ luibnokHi 
Wflti. 

A ngftr-mtlL 
A txw. 

A b«ht oa ibo Snilej. 
Lowludt. 

A oow tbbtoilrM \a Bbidon. 

A foftEL of tradR. 

B^DftL 
A parlDcr. 

Sandy fcHiL 
A bVhnkvt.. 

A tn«wa» of ftre*. 

A inttbod of fowitijir Hea, 
Sqa»l. 

XftnHi of a tooOth^ 

A tso paid ftt peftd^tipi*. 

A tTM, 

A «!d wind In febrnary oir 

Uftfvh. 

OOiBj? n Or Hrrazid J 

Bartb pol Ob ihw m if (if ft 
biTELH. 

TrHjraLad (proporlj ffom 
Wtlbl OOtj)s 


VomadnUr^ 


Bogliih. 

Obamb 


A Durab, kind of adb 

Clmpri 

SKI i 

A pond. 

Cham 

*1- 

Urtat dHIH iwyAiiia), 

(Jhftitdhri 


A haibd roveoD«-pftyaF,k a tfilo^ 

€hftok 


A aqaare of ionr siade ftl 
marriftg*!. 

Cbftulddii- 

II- ; 

A rLLIa|p’'^^bmau, 

Cbha^ . 


A Glut of moi\. 

Cbbamb 

1 

A kind of pSiin|cb{|i^. 

Chbatia 

... 

A a irrigating bj|ftkot< 

Cbatfef 

Sl-k 

A iJLx on ttimn-iftjrra 

f-htloj 

. .* 

A *1101114 wnritling^Diaioli^ 

Cho .ks 

... 

A hni Gtroatn 1 Rand toitWAl, 

Blm .. 


A ooId. 

Dfttida 

+ IF 

A boap of felraw« 

Dftiwr 

11 + 

IlInBRa 

Dazw&ja 

; 

A roofed gato^wiij i>f a 
rillftgn. 

Daatur 


AdiilHtt. 

t>b&, 0 b£b£ or 

Uplindi. 

Dhili. 


* 

Dhik ..k 

1., 

A troo j of a itwn of 

wootiy. 

Dbanoear{ 

■ ■■ 

Bealiog. 

Obar 

-B-f a 

A IntijfnarrQrwboftpol brofc^ti 
atrftw aod grain. 

DbariBanh 


Al£Qt,anytblnggirobla oriter 
to obtain moiiti. 

DbArtniilii 

i + l 

A iBopaifcerTj, iilma Iioom. 

A InremfEJl 

DbiUffU i 

k^n. 

Dbarif 

-■ai 

A foa for potlm^ 4 ploogit 

1 In ordor 

Dofaiff 


Haariog two oropa. 

Dnaft 

F 

K.iao of a traet of tountry, 
AloamBoBH 

PvriGbl-J 

ai-ft 

t>ot£la 



' Bdiji ^ 

'^4 h 

In Ibii uiannor. 

i Ekf Rifcf 


Vfolding otw rrop. 

■ F.kojebl 

? + ■ 

Ealf-ftBd-kBjf^ Kjojil Nbftm. 

Fakfr *,* 

•lai 

A raHgfion* modioiot^ a dt- 
, Tot«a. 

Ffttriih 

... 

A I R#, 

Gilil (flcliiil).^ 
Gvtan 

A sldo-patb (blibd-alloy ?), 
Mod. 

^b»a **. 

■H 1 

A rmTiao. 
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Tdn3*o^*rp 

Idgliab, 

1 

TEntaonlar. 

i 

Dbot^i or 

A idri of ^te w bwTkei na 

! Ifihiil.. 

Oboi|t*U. 

* pmth, 

AfilaiL 

' 

Oat . 

Uab&Ip.. ' 

Grmnth r.p 

Tbe Bikh Sedpturoi- 

f Malb*... 

Gogil p,p 

Oar 

Bodlitn, 

Co&xarot* KQgar. 

i 

Gordwir* or 

A baildidf^ erected In rtaadpi^ 

Milvdian ,,p 

Gto-^dirira- 

bruDO of a Gord. 

1 ^itik^ae 

GdrA 

A tpiritaEl iaEober. 

i 1 

H*1 

A kind oE ploogb. 

I MalomaH 

HiUtiftito 

GorernmoDt reveoy#. 

Mee ... 

HilOd n.i 

HAr 

A Mdor CTop- 

}faino of H TOonlh* 1 

1 Maud .p* 

Iliri 

Hunin 

Eiitdttto of predcice. 

Tikidg bulk^kn to tba Hold 

1 

MjLEt-ar 


wiUi Lbo ploo^ attAcbod to 

i M*r4 ... 

Uanik 

tho yoke. 


AdnoM. 

Miih. 

Xlik* 

A Lriol of cootiiry, , 

1 lf«t . 

5l*p 

Jigir 

Jigiidkr 

A lOrodae-rrEO ^oL^ 

Tbo holdnr of * 

I Itabha... p.. 

muUi 

Jf*li IPPI ■kl'V 

A wEtor plinL E tirat bl*d§ of 



wbodt^ 

1 bifriAi .p 

Jill .. 

A ibopbordt ^Oftt-bord^ 

MikI pp. 

JfllA ... k,> 

EitiDo of a DiODtb, 

Moohi 

Jb*lk» bkALfaf 

A woddiE^ omurnODj:^ 

1 IfokAa ^..4 

Jhmllir .p. 

A FojnlEii'if beal o]A&^ 

Motb p.. 

Jbatid i+. 

yyhm ;b*ii at * well. 

A tree. 

Mdifi .p. 

J(t4dibf 

A pJuriEior who Hipplioo1*bnr 

MulU 

Joti 

l^t 00 CEttb^ 

1 A ipflil *£ plgo^bio^r 

Mutift. Mutkgf 

KaUm 

Ka&ikir 

A donble urmTul. 

Smart, okYBr foisd urcuti' 
c*Ily)p 

A itiiHrinttddiBdt of villftfiw 

Mdoj ppp p,p 

Houda .1, 

K*d6iigo ,,, 

1 XiddI 


ECOdraQ lEdtA, 

Nin? tPt 

Emr*dd CKud) 

Seied ai (q^ 

, NaiariE* < 

Kuvwi 

Widow-mamipfe, 

i ^litim .. 

i£™r 

Beard <af wfawiti Ato,). 

VmjL p„ 

^Etik 

Nnsio of m qgo&tk, 

Nikbinda 

Km 

A mobhod of aowid^ 

' Ndlfn (Kurba) 

Eb*ndi ,p. , 

A bidtl of btiflalDea, 

leEllak(KilE) 

Sh&iA pipip ipp 

Eflc*r iifi ,pi , 

Braokiab t A cJebi: of l*ad. 

A tree. 

Okard 

Km 

A raeunro of dticuco. I 

Ori 

Kallor (E*U*r) 
KimVu-fSinku-} 

Two eatkoubfltaocai. 
LinoiiPM oodulco. 

Pidbi... 

Kunna 

KoacLd bo*p of brokoa itraw 

1 

P+i mw'¥ 

add 

Filul ... ... 

A mothod of aowi og jriw. 

A paco. 

f*hi ... 

lAfr ^.. 

SioiD aa LeIi (q. rX 

P»Hf ... ! 

TAkb d-ift 

ipom- 

e 

? 

1 

liEmWdir 

A Tiltiige boadmto. 

Fufrf „p p^i 

lAUg^ 

A« lUQoh MOtb^ m^b, mi^|i 

Par ,4... 


u * reEpdr cots botoro 

Pudkbor 

Ijfldi* ^41 i+ii 

potGti^ it dowd. 

iVl^nmb 

A mntbod of 

PErobib 

,pi -ii^ , 

Noioo of a luoutbp 

Parou k-^p 

f^tl m.!. ..pi 


Bible. . 

Patta iki. 




Tli« ondlm ImdiI of a Ffl^dioi' 
w'fewl, 

A tiab*4l]riilofi of A 

A ouh co&tribaliiDD Uj thit 

oooimEiiEt oipoDioo %. 

vilUgv ceaw. 

Pajinf mftnoo, 

Sdiaaftbl^ pudi q. la,od-- 
owavr Ill ipcogniUoii of him 
prD|ur[«lor«lup« 

Fcroe^ violenr#. 

A mounxB of woE^kL 
IjOw 4 jing rf TM Imjad rocrotlr 

rormod. 

Ad icrainiAtiioai. Mcrod for^ 
iduK 

UDurf^tad. 

{KfrudW 

A jm^id (P4ai£ortij radTiaiji*). 
A lUifDAALerj. 

A ideEAiu^ dapEcitjp 
A fodder atop (^jionEUa 
JvRUMi Orvdun)^ 
■Dfkloofion front I Oiflnapt 
fraiii pijndtuti of 
A bardj iiuioiJogigt, 

A oottfedoTBOj j fik of paptn. 
A Ahooidiiku; oobb^er^ 

A pnl»o {PAdirofai ooopuh- 

A TOTOOlUN^ffaa gTMUti 
MuLamiiti^MiL pt|ov4 kAoqI- 
idM^r. 

A pdliw i4ic»«oX 

The AhOBkfs^ JHlJald of ibti 
pTut 

A kiDd of plotl^b. 

A tLtwni. 

A dfliKitj MdliUiaf. 

TViMiffp oommu 
AGo^ofdor. 

Lhim!. 

P«rh wiiboDt food. 

A ijitom of hciilnuiij. 

Th* bed of n itrenaa. 

A motbod plotigbj ngi, 

A mrtbod of ■twdw g , 

A Broiidilq ToKinied m Htot 
uid ooTomobiev I A luaber. 


Ad mltlitory 

EldOQf 

A r»d. 
CaltfioiiidD^ 
Are* iiT%alod. 


cof^nioiif 


Lormi of i 


ItOadL 
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Fftttfdiri 

Ftttwiri 

Fbkffui 


t^fakllfr 
Fbint I 

rb«ri H 


Fb^l ... 

Fbslihf 
FUehi ... 
FiodirkLoi 
FfpaJ 
PinviEftr 

Fph 

Mb 

a*H^ 

E*b1 .M 


K4i]a 
Ri^kf 
Bad) 

BkuIi OEtomki) 



Eagliib. 


i form of piTlugo^tstjaro- 
McmatKtiL 

Kun* ii p monlfa. 

OrmiD rIteti Utlin 
mAmall wkon Ha® ifiHiDOwed; 
grwD if krmiRbt hmna from 
tbs thmking Boor, 

A hnr^l* in tkrrtihlng. 

Qo® turn or tncb of tbo dlOQ 
onubor, 

^ mAfTtig® eeramoBj i * ™ 
to TfflE^* rdAoiAli ftb roAp^ 

{pg time^ 

Aifaov I romuE® ® pEirnt 
ootp«. ' ^ 

A IrtsO^ 

A ihrak. 

A w«ddw Mromomy, 

A tMt. ^ , , -, 

AUtll4gr®io RELworng utorJ Taliakdir 


Bot 1 ki 

' 

Sidh III 

i** 

Saltiba 

414 

Sambat (Bam- 

mat)^ 


5amgi 

naa 

Sanad 

+1® 

Band 

■a-® 

Bandar 

■ na 

Sand Moira 

aaa 

Sang ... 

aia 
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CHAFrER I—DESORICTIVE* 


Section A.—Physical Aspects. 

The Nntive State ef KapiiTthala inclodfs detached 

pieces of terntoiy, nil of ’vrhich Ite in., the Jvillandur Of 

thedo the main portion lies at the southern extremitr of the Do^b, 
bctTiTooii 3l“ 9' and 31"*49' N, and 75,'’5-' aTitl‘75“ 41' E,,e:£iending to 
the conduonce of the Bats and Sutlej rivers. This portion of the 
State has an area of 510 so acre miles, m id is 45 miles long fivim 
north*east to south-west, wniki its breadth,varies from 7 to 20 
miles. It is bounded on the norfh by the British District of 
Hoshiiirpur, on the cast bj that of Jnlliindur, on tlvc south by the 
Sutlej, and on the west by the Beiis. .Tlio second largest portion 
of the State is the Udqa of Phagwiira, which has an area of 118 
sqnaro miles, and is emrounded by the Julluiidnr District on all 
sides, except the north-oast, where it adjoins the District of 
HoshMrpur. This ildqa was added to the State in 1806 by Sarddr 
Fateh Singh. The third and smallest portion is the itd^a of 
Bhnnga which has an area of only 24 square miles. This lies in the 
Hoshiiironr Tahsi'l and District, and was added to the State by the 
same ruler in 1322. Thus the State has a total area of 652 square 
miles. 

In addition to these territories the Rajii of Enpdrthnta 
is also jdgtrddr of 34 villages in the Bdri Do£b, of which 22 
lie in Am ritsar District and 12 in Lahore.'** These vdlagcs 
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a^gnea to the and hl» dc 9 cendant 3 m 

1860. Tlie Brijft moreover owns on i^temrari tonure th© ttaja 
of BitUiand Akanna m the 

Districts of Ondli, these haring ^‘^ 4 , 

Singh by the Britieh Gervemmeiit in t859. ^ ?v=Met ol 

Singh also purciesed the Derpnrfl ihq^ m the p^en Distnc ^ 
Ou^, and m 1873 ho further purchased that of Bhogpur in t 

Bijnor District. u o *. 

The main portion of the State lb comprised in the 
riverein tract of Tahsfia Sulbinpnr, DUilwan and Bholta. Cnltiva* 
tion in these throsTahsIlB i^ dependent on floods from the nws, bat 
if those fall short irrigation is curried on from wells. Hie ''"j 
lands in these Tah^ils are entirely dependent on the 
in times of dronght yield but scanty oi-op^. Ihoro are also large 
tracts of fallow, conalsting rooatiy of fr.i/iar lands ; a hro^ brit ot 
kallar passes through Nti^Tn and Dhilwan Tahps, up to^e 
of the Snltdnpur Tahafl, abutting on the feutlej at Bhattipur. 
The kaltar tracts are mostly used for greying as they are unciiitur- 
able, but if river-silt could be deposited on the sod it wouio 
probably become fertile. 

The EapArthala Tahsd Is tbe least fertile in the ^^tabe. It 
comprises a small eitent of Bet kmd. but is mostly m the Duna 
tract, which is sandy and greatly dependent on a siifhoietit rai . 
Wells are common but thoy usually only im^te from 5 to __ 
qhftmaons ; the crops on the well lands ar» as a rme eicellon _ 
Bet lan^ in this Tahsfl are fertilized by the two Beins and goueTaliy 
yield good crops. 

The Phagwdra TahsJl comprises portions of the Sirwal, DhAk 
and Manjki tracts. The former is wateriri by the sAm or hill 
torrents and needa no weL irrigation. The land is mostly ^Ja,h 
and cultivation is easy. In the other two ti'acts cultivation is 
dependent on wells and not on the nunfaU, the wells being numeious. 
Drigation is also ctinied on from the chw by means of j a rs. 

The Bhunga ildqa is exceedingly fertile. Dying at the ftmt 
of the Siwiihk hiUs, it is abundantly irngtited by the cJos, and the 
land usually yields two crops. Mangoes grow well and form 
an important source of wealth. 

Though the Sntloj and Beds form the southern and western 
boundaries of tbe State, neither of these great rivers actually 
traverses its territoiy. Both ^e Beins however intersect it ; the 
White or Eastern ^dn entering the Phagwvira Tahsil from the 
GarhshankarTahsil of Hoshiiirpur and draining the village of Chahr, 
after which it entera the Jnllnndur District, and flows into the 
Sutlej. The Black or Western Bein enters the State from the 
Dasdyu Talisil of HoshiArpur, and after draining the iliqas of 
Bholath, Dhilwan, Kapiirthala and Sultan pur joins the Beaa near 
Jamiwali in the last mentioned tahsil. 
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Kiip^iiTiiALi Stats,] Miaiory-^Sardar Jaea Singhs [Paw A, 

The State lies entirelj in the fllliiTium. 

The principal trees feuiid in the State are the alt tenant (Dal* 
bergna aissu), kikar (Acacia Arabica) and (ut (tnull>eiTy). Bet' 
(ZiPTphns jnjnbii) tree^are notnnconiTnon, and pfilra trees are foand 
in the Stiltimpnr ildqa. DJidh (Hutea froiidoa*) trees are only fonnd 
in the Fhagwiini ildqa. Forest area is diTided into ton tracts and 
the trepB of «*acb division are respcotively felled every year and the 
timber is sold by auction. The trees groTV again and can be felled 
again aftor another ton years. 

Of the best grasses tiiibh abounds in almost every part of 
the country, FHbh and other graaaes are found in poor land and 
ckambttr^ in tracts affectotl by reh. Deia is found in swampy lauds 
and hdlii oti the river lianks and in the Ddna tract. 

1'he chief riverside plant is tlie pifc/Jif, the stallcs of which are 
used instead of bamboo. 

4 

Large game is nvro. Rewards for killing wolves and snakes 
arc offorSl, but at no fixed rates Deer, pig, hares, &c,, are found 
in the State foiiests which are preserved for shooting. Water-fowl 
frequent the l>at)k^ of the (ieins in the BhdliSnn ckkamb, which is 
presented, and other livers. 

The climate of Kaporthala is good, but in seasons of heayy 
rainfall it becomes damp and malarious. The health of the capitm 
hjLs been greatly improved by the planting of tbe Napier*SHliibwali:i 
mtA north of the tuwn. I'his was formerly a swamp, and 
eucalvptus ti*ees were pl.'inted in it by Colonel Nepier. The Pliag- 
wtini ildqn is drier U'ld healthier than that of the nonin portion of the 
State, and its people are more robust than those of other tracts. 


Section B.—History. 

Tlie Ahh'iwiilia family is said tohavo a remote connection with 
the ruling Rajput house of Jaisiilmir. Tlie present Chief has con- 
trectod a marriage with a Rjijptit lady of Kangin, His ancestor 
Sifdhu ^iiigh was an enterprising SSjamfudor who, over 800 years 
ago, founded four villages near Lahore, which are still held his 
descend ante. From otio of them, Ahid, tho family derives its 
territorial title of Ahliim'dia. 

Saidiir .Tasa Singh was the real founder of tho family. He 
was a contemporary of Kiidir Shah and of Ahmad Shah, and took 
advantage of the troubled times in which he lived to annex territory 
on a large »cjde, tmd make himself by his intolligeneo and bravery 
the leading Sikh of his day. He was constantly at feud with the 
local Jlubammadan Governors of Ljihore, and was usually 
victorious, even when enconnte^ in the open field. In 174B he 
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KipfiBTHAU Stati.] Sardar Jasa Singh, fPASt A- 

- attivcked and killed Salibat Kli^n, goremor of Amrit^r, 
a liifgo poTtSon of tho District; tmd fivo years later he ox eit 
hifl conquests to the etlge of the l&a??, dyfervtiTig A a a 
Btg, governor of tlie JnllniidTir Doalv and ftoizing jmrgana ratclJH- 
UCl which is still held by ilw family. He next captured birbmd lud 
Diillpur, south of tht Sutlej, giving a lialf eliiire of the hitter town 
to the Sodhis of Kaitarpur. Thence ho murched to herozc^re 
and ssize«l the of Dngar^n and ilalchuj^'liich were he yj 

the Ahldwdllii Chiefs until niter the Sutlej Cuinpaigin Hoshiaipuv, 
Bhaii'og and NaKiingath fell to his swomI in the eame year, 
and Bai niTtilifra, the then MuhominadaTi tTiief of Kftpdrthala, oi^ 
saved himself from destructioTi 1:^ becoming !ii» feudatory. He 
then marched to Jhang, aud tried couclusious with the bin! bftidar 
Indyatullali, but there success deserted him, and he liad^ to retur n 
unsncocsaful. Ho failed also in an expedition b' 
against Chart Singh Sukarchnkia, grandfafhor of !Muhi!n*ja Uunjit 
Suigh, who beat him back upon Ijuhorc with the lo&s of hifl 
guns and baggage. 

Sordir Jasa Singh was undoubtedly the foremost Sikh leader 
north of the Sutlej in the middle of the 18th century , luid the ef|nftl of 
any Chief south of tlist river- This position he maintaiiiefl through* 
out his life, though his forhines were constantly changing, and be 
was more than once on the verge of losing all ho had ac((tureu. 
Thns he was engaged on one occtision foraging south of the Jumnn, 
wheti ho was re-cnllod to the Punjab by the return of Aliinad Shah 
from Kabul, for the specitil purpose of uduimisterdig pimishinent 
to the lawless Biklis. A Iwttle took place near Btiriiala (tiow in 
Patidia) south of the Sutlej, and the king gained a brilliuiit victory. 
The Sikhs wetti again badly beaten a few months later near 
Sirliind; and Jasa Singh and his brother Chiefs found themselves 
obliged to seek refuge in the Kangra hills. They, however, shortly 
afterwards rovougod themselves by the capture and plunder of the 
stmngly fortified town of Kasdiv TlienfOj under the leadership, 
as nsusd, of the brave .rasa Singh, they proceeded onoo more to 
the old battle-ground of Sirbind, a well-gnawed Ixme of contention 
between the Biklis and Muhammedans. Zain Khiin, the governor, 
and almost all his men were shin, and the jdace thoroughly plun¬ 
dered by the victoriouB soldiers of the Kbdlsa. Jasa Singh 
returned to Amritsar when the work was over, and, ns a thank* 
offering, made a large contribution towards the re-iuiilding of the 
Sikh Temple wldch Ahmad Shiib had blown up, and constructed 
the Ahldwalia Bazar, which is to this day ivn archiloctuml ornament 
to the Siicred city. Jasa Bitigh waa respected tin much for hia 
saintly and orthodox qualities as for hts military abilities, which 
wore remarkable. Eilj4 Amar Singh of Patiilla and other Chiefs 
of renown were proud to accept the puAaJ! or Sikh baptism 
from bis hand; and no matter of religious importance came 
up for discussion concerning which his advice was not asked 
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ftod generHlly followed. In aborts bo did more then nnr cmtem* chap.LB. 
porary Sikb to consolidrtte tlio power of the Khtllaa ; anti hta death — 
w»8 a ciibnnity which might have serionaly affected the ftituro of uwtt* 
the new' ftiith had not the gap lieon speedily filled by a leader stiU 
more able, though not mom bravo and l^eloved, the redcrabtable 
Mabdraja llanjlt Singh. Jai^a Singh made Kapilrthala bis capitab 

The AhliiwiUui Saidiirship passod to Jaaa Singhsecond cousin Sardw ttig 
Bhdg Singh, a man of voiy sUght calibre. Re did little to improve 
the foHtiues of the family, and died at Kaparthahi in 1801, after s*rdiir r«Ub 
ruling for 18 yeai^. His son Pat^h Singh was in the 1>egimiing a ®"’**'*' 
fast fiiend of his ally and eqna], the MahilTitja Ibmjit Singh; Imt- he 
was rapidly outstripped in the mco for power, and in the end found 
himself in the position of a feudatory of the Lahore mvernnaent. 

He was at Amritsar with Ranjit Singh when the Mtdiiuta (Jbief 
Jaswant Rao Holkar was driven north of the Sutlej by Loid Lake's 

S ursuing army; and it was on his advice tlmt the Mabai nja was 
issuaded from giving offence to the British by lending coimteuanoe 
to the fugitive prince. Ho and the Mohfirijn jointly signed the 
ffrst Ireaty, dated 1st January, 1800, entered into bv the British 
Government with the rulers of the trans-Sqtlej. Tliorennder tlie 
English agreed never to enter t he te. ntorics of " the snkl obieftdins,” 
noi' to form any plans for the seizure or Kequestiatiim of their 
possessions or property so long ns tliey abstained frcpm holding 
any friendly connection with our enemies and from committing any 
act of hostility against ns. In this treatv both Ranjit Singh and 
Fatdh Singh wore stvlod Sardsii's. But they were never af terwM'da 
regarded tis equals. Fateh Singh wia of a weak, yielding nature, 
and shrank fiom a-'seiling his own dignity. He thus (ell by 
degrees under the powerful spoil of the Id a hu raja, w'ho finally 
treated him as a mere vassid, commanding his soiTioea on ererv 
military ndyenture, and insisting upon his constant attdndauco at 
Liuhore. Matters at length became intolerable even to the amiable 
Fntcli Singh, and in 1825 he ded across the Sntloj and took roh^ge 
at Jagrtion, then under British pratection, abandoning his esbites in 
both Doabs to the Mahiin'ija. lliere was no real enuee for this 
rash step on the part of the Sardiir, whose fears were appai’Ontly 
w'lwked ujwn by the sudden uflvance of some of Ranjit Singh’s 
regiments towards his border; and the Muhrii-igu wiw probably 
surprised and annoyed when he found that his old friend had fjeeii 
driven into the ai'ms of the English, whoso Settlements up against 
liis Sutlej botmdary had for some ycniis caused him genuine concern. 

But the Sardiir had beau so harried by Ranjit Singh'a imperious 
ways that he felt he must at all haaatds secure a guarantee of his 
possessions tnuis-Sutlej, such os hud been accorded by tlie British to 
the Phulkifin chiefs further sonth. This aviis, however, impossible, 
without Cuming to an opon rupture with the M<tbai’i(ja, und all that 
could be done was to take his ds-8utlej estates under oui' protection 
a nd bring about a friendly reconciliation between the chiefs, which 
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CHAP I B resulted in the restoration to the furtive in 1827 of all be had abtm- 
doned, The cis-Sutlej territory was in any ease secured to I aten 
Eietoir under the general ngreement of 1809, 

Bm}. NiiiM Sardar Fatdh Singh died in 18S7, and was succeeded by his son 
Singh, in whoso time occurreti events of vital imjiort to 
Kaprirthalu. l^e early part, of his rule was distnrljed by constent 
nuarrete vsith hia brotlier Amar Singh, who, for some nnexplaitiw 
1 ‘eason, considered himself his father’s rightful hoir-*'^ The^i 
a time of soil* trial to him in the ontbroak of tha war on the 
Firtt sikii SawLir NiluU Singh wavered to tho hist, withholciing 

” assistance fi-om the Hritlsh when it would have been of the utmost 

value. His troops actmdlv fought against U'* under their commiinder 
U aider Ali, hota at AliwAl and Huddnwiil; Imt for tliis hostile 
act the Sardar was not pei'sonally responsible, inasmuch as tho 
aoldiers broke away from ais control, and murdered the Wnair who 
attempted to I'estraiTi them. His conduct generally was, however, 
condemned as weak and viicillaLing, for as a protected cis-Sutloj 
feudatory he was bound to phioeidl hia resources at our disjK>sal, 
and in ttis lie failed. At the end of the war the SanlAv was con- 
6 rnied in possession of hia toriitorlos in the ■liillundur Dixili, siibi«;t 
t(» an ennusd nfizrdufi of Rs* 1,38,000 fixed in cominutatlou of 
military service; but his oatatee south of the Sutlej, yielding a 
revenue of Ra. 5,0o,000, were declared escheat to the Bt'itieh 
Govemroeni on account of his having failed to act up to hiS oblign- 
iiotis under tho treaty of 1809, Tlio lesson was not lost u^ion the 
Si Ah ^ardtir. In the Second Sikh War he did all in his power to retrieve 
hi name, furnishing trimspoit and Supphea, and proving himself 
a loyal and active ^y ; and at the cluae of the campaign he wis 
honoured with a visit fiiqm the Gov'^emor-Gencrul, Lord Dalhousie, 
who created him a fh'ijA in acknowledgment of his aervicea. Ho 
died in 1862. 

RfijkOMShir Haiidhir Singh, who succeeded his father in 1853, hod the 

1 ^''’ ^**™*'‘ '‘Tid geneinns nature and, in addition, a vigour 

and energy of purpose which seem-ed him a high place amongst 
01 *the many good men who were on the British side in 1857, On 
larirTi^* the 6 rst news of the .outbreak of the Mutiny tho Raja tinu'chwl 
into Jullundur at the bend of his men and helped to hold the Dol'd), 
almost denuded of troops, until tho fall of Delhi, The political 
effect of this active loyalty on tho ijart of the leiuUng Sikh Chief 
noil-h of the Sutlej was of the utmost value; and tho Rajil’s aide 
asaistanco was pi-omptly acknowledged Iw the Ijestowal upon him 
of tho honourable title of Raja-i-Hajgan in perpetuitr, and by a re¬ 
duction in the amount of his tribnto payment. In 1868, tho Punjab 
continuing quiet, B4ja Ikndhlr Singh was jfiormitted to lead a contin¬ 
gent of his soldiers to Oudh and take part in the pacification of the 
distui batl Districts. Ho I'emiiinedin the field for ten months, and wo-i 
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engiged iritb tlie enemy m sii general actions. Hfr w said to ooto CttAP_I. B- 
avoidfld neither fatij^ao nor danger, ramaining oanstantly at the head Hiitory. 
of hib troops ^ho fought at all times with oonspicuou.s britreir and 
earned for themselves the highest character for iaciplme and soldtOT 
hehaylour. For these great services the EiljA was rawardw ]ti«-r«ir4tij«. 
a grant on istamrdri tenure of the two confisciited estates of ^aundi 
and Bithauli. in the Baruch and Biira Banki Districts, now yielding 
a rental of Re. 4,35,000. To hts brother Saiikr Bvkram buigh, 
who had nccompaiiied the Raj« to Oudh, and behaved throughout 
the campaign with great giiUantiy, was given a portion of ^e 
Akimiift estate in Ban'uch, yielding Rs. 4o,000 a year. This 
property was eubaequently taken over by the ftya m 18bJ, under 
L Wtration order of Sir Henry Davie.s. then Cine Commissioner 
in Ondb; Sardw Btkram Smgh receiving instead lands in ttareUy 
and Lakhimpur of the value of R^. 5,50,000, wh eh were paid for 
bv the KapdVthala State. The Rija's Akanna property now yields 
a'rental of Rs. 3,00,000, and is subject to a Oovernment demand of 
Re. 1,32,000. 

Riliri RindUir Singh was harassed for many years bv a painful 
dispute with Uis f<iningi 3 r brotber^, SardAr Bskr»m bm^li and 
Stic hot Singh ^ th^ in to vpro tuition of a will inrMi» in therr 

favour bv Rija N^ih-il' Singh. It only necessary here to state 
that the* matter was fitially settled in 1839 by the becratery of 
State for India, and that tho^ orders wore earned out *>:( giving to 

each of the younger brothers a life allowance of BOjiuO. 

was at tho Fame time laid down that a miitable provision should 
be made for their chtldron on the death of the brothers. 

The last and most highly priced priviJeK conferred upon Rdja 
Randliir Singh for the ilutiny services was t^t of adop^on, gran^ 
under a mtad of Lord Canning, dated 8 Ut Jhirch 1862. in 1864, 
the Rijd received the G C. S, 1,5u public Darbfir, at the hands of 
Lord Lawrence, who warmly complimented the gallaut ehirf upon his 
weU^eserved honour- The Ihija had for yeara bwu desirous^ of 
visiting England to assure Her late Majesty ci his devotion to her 
crown and person. He had arranged to leave India earlv in 1870, 
and persisted in carrying out this intention, although suffering at 
the time from severe lUneas, but he had only proceedwl m far aa 
Aden when death overtook him. His remains were bro^ht back to 
India, and cremated at Xasik, on the banks of the Godavn, whore 
a handsome monument marks his resting plaoe. 

His son Ebarak Singh reigned for seven years. Noting 
worthy of record happened in bis time. Some time before his ^death lero. 
the Rdja exhibited symptoms of mental wealmras, and it was 
deemed advisable to place the man^ment of to Stete in to 
hands of a Conned composed of MiAn Ghulam Jdftm, Diwan Ramjas 
and Diwdn Baij Nath, officials; but the eipenment was not success- 
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CHAP-1, B. fill, und in Apdl 137^ Mr. (now Sir) Ijepel Griflin whs appointed 
Superintendent of the State. He WJia sacceoded in Febmsiy 187fi 
by Mr. (now Sir) Charles Rirflx. Rfijd Kiutrnk Singh died in 1877 
leaving one son, Jit Singh, the present eluef^, irho was lx>m 
ill 1872, and who was invested with the full imwera of adrainistra* 
tion in XoTember 18iH)- During his? minority the State was 
admini8tei''ed by tm officer of the I’nniah Cominiiiaion, assisted by a 
Council comtio^ of llie priiicipul otficinls of the State, The RajA’a 
uncle, Knjft Sir Ebmam Siugh, K.G.I.E., held the appointinent of 
Manager of the estates in Oudh for some v»*arfl. The iieventies 
increased year by year, and a liandsomc surplus was accinnulat-ed 
during the minority of the 

During the Afghiin War the Kaptlrthala State furnished a 
contingent of 700 men, cavalry, liitilIvry and infaiity, for service 
beyond the British tjorder. The force was employed on the Biinnn 
frontier, and did good service under commituff of Sardiir Nabi 
Bakhsh, C.l.h;. 

His Highness the present Ba]£, Fttrzaml’^uDilimnd l{dsi!ch-ul~ 
itkdd Dautatr-i-Sngliiihin. Itijd i-fidjgdu Malidrdjd Jogal JU Singh 
Sdhib BaJiddur was bom in 1872, five years lieforo the deoth of 
Rflji Kliarak Biogh. Bir Henry Davies, the Liontonant-Govemor 
of the Punjab, paid a viait to the State on the occasion of His 
Highness’ twm ^»>an, or naming ceremony. The Hdja was educated 
by private tutors in the English, Sanskrit, Persian and Anibic, 
Innguai^s and silso norjuired a good knowled^ of French, In 1883 
the Rdjii was betrothed to n daughter of Miiia Hanjit Singh, » 
Goleria Rajpdt of Kdngra, and the marriage was celebrated mth 
great pomp in 1886. 

The Lieutenant Governor Sir Gbai'les Aitchiann, and 
represenintives from various States, Httonded the feti^tivitios at 
Kapdrthala, In 1888 the Raja received the pahnl at the hands 
of Sodhi Har Narain Singh. In 1890 the Duke of Clarence visit pd 
Kapdrrhalfl, and in Kitvember of tho same year the Raja was 
installed on the gnddi and investeil ivith foil powers by the British 
Govern meet. Hia Honour the Lieutenant-Governor of the 
Punjab,^ Sir James Lyall, and other European and Native 
dignitaiies, were present at the ceremony. His Eighnesa, visited 
Europe for tho first time in 1893, and pubUshed a book in English 
giving^an account of bis travels in Egypt, most of the Contmeutal 
countries, and America. The ltdja has since visited Europe 
seveml times. He has had the honour of dining with the late 
Queen-Empress Victoria more than once; and has been 
received by other crowned heads of Europe. 

In the year 1903 the Raja toured in China, Japan and 
Java, and was entertained by the Mikado, His four sous aie 
now bring eduoated in Europe. 
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Section C- Population. 

KapArthnla with 52(5 persons to the efmare mib stoda first 
•mong the 16 Xative States utider the political control of the Punjab 
r“i!l i ^ Govomment as regards density of population to area. The donsitiea 
of the total popnktion and that of the mral element, to the 
TOted oreji, are 778 and OfiD, respoctirely, 'while the pressure of the 
nmJ ])opulatiou on the culturahlo area is 541 to the square mile. 

Tlie population and density of oach tnhsil is given in the 

margin, the density being that on 
total atea- The Tnost densely popn* 
latod tract is the Tabs il of Phngwifra. 
the isolated block of State territory 
in the JuUiindnr Disti'iet, which 
conbiins tlio largo trade centre of 
Phagwam, its lieailt|uarters. Of the 
other four talisils aituated along the 
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FnpnUtion. 

DKQ.lt if. 


DmiLy 

Tahvflf- 



.FopnlAtianJ 

1 D«niitj. 

Fbuffvrin 

C9,837 

1 

BhollUli 1 

i fla,2ro 

4'ja 


57.314 

47* 

Dhilvin ..p * 

43,^ 

4-H 
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43t 
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T^hU f 


FirJ fl, 

toWTL. 
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ItpdltbQlQ 


* riaiirwAnh 

I4j0i 

i«UitipEU' •- 

B.OO* 



BboikhopoT ... 


DqIIa 

1,341 
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to the square milo; as one goes south the congestion docreasoa imtil 
the density falls to 432 in Siiltanpnr, the southeremoat tnhafl. 

The State contains. 6 towns and 597 Tillages. Tbo iiopnlntlon of 
the former is given in the margin. Thecapibd 
Kapilrthalft shoTVS an increase of 10 por cent, 
since 1891, while Phagwnra has a still larger 
increase, trade having boen deflected there 
from Jnllimdur. The population of the 
njniiuning four towns is stationai^. Only 
15 jHir cent, of the State jiopulation live in 
the towns. The average population of the 
' is 447. 

Grownt o( Table 6 of Part B shows the popnlatioii of the State ns it 
»DpiiiY»iti. stood at the enumerations of 1881, 1891 and 1901. It 1^ now 
pJi'j* ® a population of 314,351 as against 252,617 in 1881, an increase 

of 24-4 per cent, Tbo gi-eat increase was in 1881-91, but sinco 
the latter year it bos added 14,661 to its population, an incrwise 
of 4'8 |>Br cesnt, ns ngainafc 1*1 in the adjoining District of JuUun- 
dnr, but it has only contributed S,968 settlers to tlie Chondb Colony 
whereas dnllundtir scut over 66,000. 

The in¬ 
crease in po¬ 
pulation has 
not by any 
means been 
uniform in 
the different 
tahsils aE th e 
marginal 
table shows. 
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The folloiring table indicates the effect of migratioa on the popa- CAAP.l C, 
latlou of tbe K&porthala State acconling to the Coiufue of 1901Fopnljitiim. 
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The bulk of 
the imniigTaiits is 
from the Dietriotap 
States and. ProTin- 
cee of India noted 
in the mar^n- 



IHvtritit. jlt4t« Tporinofi 


Ambiln 

Kdngra k.i 
Ro«lil£rpV „ 

Jitllniidi^ 

Lnilhidiin .»p 
ForoMwir# 
fWrfdtet 
FnliMl« ,«p 
H4h\m 

lfoia1ff«mAT7 
LnhOfo 
Amrltenf Ml 
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OaJrdowilA... 
filwAlniodl Ml 
CllgfDUl OoitBlJ 
Mnlten 
XnabioCr 

(Jmted FrarteoM of A|[rm nnd Oodli 


The emigra* 
tion is mainly to 
the Districtap States 
andProvincea mar- 
ginalljr noted. 
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KArf^BTiiAU State ] Vit^l tiatUticM, j^PisT A. 


CHARtC. 

PopnlatioiL 

drowtli of 
papTiliUDn. 


llfH in /rcrn + ^ l&ii tui ^ 


The State thus gains 11^862 persons nugration and ita net 

interahangB of 
poptUation with 
tbe Distriat&, 
States and Pro¬ 
vinces in India 
wMcIi mainly 


Hotliitnmjr 

jDlIUbdar 

LliUlLiBnA 

Gnrdiipiir 


4 4ia 

+ c.m 
4 74*5 
+ 7P3 

+ *>m 


fTij S^tom + m 1^— 

Unitod ProTiBOfii of A«tm 
bod Qudb ..i 4 S4J 

Fbroitporo — $1^ 

Ukham fc,. -- 668 

Amritur 

Chenib Colon j *"^^860 


affect its population are noted in the margin- 

Comparison with the 6g\ires of 1891 shows that Kap4rthala 
u^.^r^on. gained by intra-Provindid 

migration alone, li|i71 
persons in 1901 or an excess 
of 30,541 over the Bgures 
in 1891. 


leot. 


C htbib Colon jr 
GuniiipijT 
A biriitur 


TotfiL 


t 11471 
-a,DM 
+ 4^601 

— a^2 


imi. 


^ 16,370 

+ 41S 
-7S0 


Tolf* 13 
Part A 


Taking the figures for intra-Imperia] migration, i, e., those 
Gair if iAT*4~tirm»L niflHATicK. foT migration in Itidtn both 

within the Punjab and to or 

-from other Provinces in India, 

Toui ... ii,s!» marginal data. 


• tn -t condition are given in detail 

m Table 10 of Part B. The following statement shows tiio age 
distribution of 10,000 persons of both sexes 
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660 


TitAl tUtit 
tSoi. 


189WSOO A.D.),^ 8,829 0. 

' plniJb ■".» Brttidi tiritor, of tl. 

w«»somj r9D«5T™.?^:8i%‘ sTi^twAtt; 
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ppoceding y^r. Tha followiDg tablo shows tho annua! figure by 

FojmlaLiDii^ 




Ymkt (3«iQbA£^ 


fS4 

1154^ 

19S5^ 

1&56-&7 


Q^quaan^fll iTitAga 





Told. 


15-B 

13*0 

12’fl 

ICM 

39-1 

3iS 


17-B 

ir9 

337 


17-0 

irs 

00^ 


134 

yyw 



IGa 

ia'4 

377 


The average death-rate iu the same period waa 19'6 per mUle 

of the population against 
S2‘4 b ^e Punjab* another 
proof of imperfect rogistara- 
tion. The figures by aesea 
are given m the margm. 
The high mortallfj of 
Sombat 1956-57 was due 
to the prevalence of plagno 
and lever and that of 
1955-56 to fever alone. It 


Tw (S^mbut). 



TVtflL 

19Sa<63 . 

irs 

LM 

133 

19Sa<S4 ... 

1011 

lfl‘3 

10 3 

lOM-se.. » 

im 


le-a 

iafi&>s6 ... 

33^ 


wi 

100^47 mwrn r-r* 


sen 

28’3 

QuiikqdttDnbl ...» 

lei-B 

so ( 

lOS 


will be seen tiwt in these two years the mortality of females exceed¬ 
ed that among males. Since 1956*57 plague has afiSicted the 
PhagwfiraTa^a, and* less severely, other parta of the State. 

The number of 
males in every 
10,000 of both 
sexes is shown 
m the margim 


CttQfoi d 

In 

111 twnfc 

Tirtal. 
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9,404 

&,647 

9,4S8 

Atlra»g3iuia ..tim ... 

E,40a 

1 3p&8Cl 

E.4£l 
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5,4es 

A ... rnisddit ... 
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O.BSa 

£i4Ta 

®*?*“ ISiklu 

s,ne 
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ftf IDOl anhamwASwji 

9,a«s 

«,-»oa 

6^»1 


Tmt of 

All wU- 
(pKaoi. 


Siklti. 

Blahftnii. 

taidui. 

t 1 

1 

NBS-l 

8737 

771-9 

eaa-i 

1 uil^r 0 

BSO 3 

830^ 

sae-L 

; liOir? 

3 pi I* ^ 

830*3 

7W4 

874a 

eiav 

3 ii w ^ 

0433 

0146 

M8'9 

SBS-7 

4 N II ^ 

ddo-i 

S337 

BOl-B 

eii-i 


BIrili-nitH. 




Bar. 

Tabk 




It will be seen that the number of females is steadily moreas- 

ing. 

The marginal 
table shows the 
number of ferns lee 
to every 1,000 
males under five 
years of ago as 
returned in the 
Oensus of 1901. 
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Eap^ithala State.] JPomI and Drm^ tPASt A. 

The cosiomfl and Ungiiage of the Kaptirtbida people do not 
differ from those of the inhabitants of the adjokdng Distriot of 
Jnl!un«1ur. 

The only families of note in the State are those ooimcoted with 
the Ablilwalui atock, Eanwnr Part^ Singbi member of the 
L^sletive Cotmefl, and Sir Ham4m Singh are near relativos of the 
Bdja» and prominent in the State. 

The moat important fairs are as follows:— 


place. 

DfUe. 

Dtacri^ion or (oroltiy. 

Eapitthals 

Phdgan ... 

Tomb of Saiyid Ahmad. 

Do. 

... Aaaaj 

... Diuchra. 

Do. 

Uuharrem 

... Muharram. 

Mamdcwdl 

... SiWHQ ,,, 

... Fir.Zia*ad*d(ii* 

Snltdnper 

... Chait 

... Ashtami. 

Do, 

... Aaati| 

... KUokidiPirGhim S4hib. 

Dhala 

... Do. 1 .. 

Samddh of Bfaat Labi. 

'Kbba 

... Baiaikh ... 

... Sant&dhoffikat Darbdra Siagh. 


For descriptions of food, dress^ occupations, etc., see the 
JnllunduT Gaaetteer, 




CHAPTER II—ECONOMIC. 


Section A—Agriculture. 

Tbo Sultilnpur and KspdrthiiU TahsOa ar^ divided into 
two aast‘ssnieiit oirde!'* the Dona or uplandSi and the Bet or 
lowlands. The other tabsHs mostly consist o£ Bet land and no 
attempt has been made to further subdiTide them. The total 
aree of tho Steto is 6,40,495 ^humdhjtia of which 60 per cent, is 
isuldvated, 10 per cent, ie capable of onltivation, and the roroabing 
BO per cent, is uncnlturabla waste. 

The following classes of soils are recognised— 

(1) PMAl or well-land, which is subdivided into two 
classifioutiona differing in quality. 

(B) which is land situated on the banks of a 

nnllaK and irrigated hyjhuidrs, 

(3) Bet, or low-lying riverain lands. The K>il is a good 

loam and yields excellent crops, 

(4) Res is land always irrigable by flood-water. 

(5) Dona is high-lying land, and is divided into three 
sub-classes— 

(a) roki which is a stiff loam, yielding good crops after 

heavy min j 

(b) sated, a Tighter loam; 

(ej or sandy soil, which ia most benefited hy 

light rain. 

(6) The Mrdni lands are clayey soils and need a good 

rainfall for the crops prodnoed by them. 

Well irrigation is rarried on in all tahsila. The percentage 
of chdhi land is greatest in Snltdnpnr Tahsfl where it amoimts 
to 47 per cent, of the cultivated area, and is least in Tahsfl KaptSrthala, 
being 13 pel* cent. 

The order of soils with regard to quality is m, bdrdnif Itet and 
saiW>. I^a is the least prodnetive soil and occurs only in 
Kapfirthala Tahsfl which is the least fertile part of ^ the whole 
State. Tahafla Sulblupur, Dhilwfin, and Bbolath lie for the most 
part in the Bet and are very fertile. 

The Bhunga Udka form^ part of the Bholath Tahsfl. Hem 
the laud is res and saildb^ and being abundantly irrigated from ihe 
Siwalik thoh, it yields fine otopa. 

. Phagwfra Tahsfl falls into three divisions, the Sirwal, Dbak, 
and iWjki tracts. The Sirwal tract is traversed by choke and 
does not suffer from lack of water, whereas cultiTOrion in the Dhak 
and Manjki tracts depends upon well irrigation. 
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RAp figTHAlA SfiTZ.] 


(hops. 


fpASI A* 


CHA?.n,A. Two tmd occasionally three crctpa atie taken yearly from 
Aeri^tnra chdM and jhuldn lands; the other soils can bear one anni^ cnv. 

Rice OT tnaiKe is sown as a kbarif staple on res ipntia. 


Gjilam oE 
Doltimioa.. 




ttam] 

latluiK, 




while wheat and barley are the chief rahi oiops. Bet and bdrdnx 
lands are nsnally allowed to lio fidlow during one se^n and 
cropped the next. The pubf^i ere the principal kbarif crops rai^ 
on such lands. In the l^ona tract a siniilar system of cnJti’vn^on 
is fcUowed. On rAcCM land the spring crops are wheatj barlc;]^ 
gram and rapo-soed, while maizet sngarcano^ cotton, tnilleto pod 
pul^tea are grown in the kharif. If wheat is sown ip the Jlf 

followed by maizo ss a hot-weather crop, which again is sucoeoded 
by in the next spring. 

Manure generally consists of litter, w'hich is collected into 
a heap, called rnH, near the village, until it is required. ^ It is 
indispensable for riiiAt lands but is never applied to hdrdrni 
Land near the villugo or which contains moisture, is not manured. 

Maize and wheat require one cart-load of fortilifior to 
kandl ; two are necessary for sugarcane and cotton. Inferior cha t 
lands may receive four or five cart-loads to the Acuttfi. 

The total population of the State is 314,351, of 
number 266,831 persons arc returned as agricultuTal. If the 
la u d were divided among the total population, each person wonl 
receive 1'2 acres. 

The principal staples in order of importance are— 

Crop. Ared eri^pped fin 

ghtandons}. 

Wheat . 

^ .:: letaS 

K ::: r ... 

VegBtables . 

Barley . - . -* W 

Rice .. 

The avorago yield per acre of wheat, maize, barley 
sugarcane grown on cAuAi laud is 24 maunds, and on bdrdni soils, 
14 maunds. An acre of well-land will yield 24 maunds of gram 
and 9 nai nrida of tnoth. 

The following crops are sown in combination 

1 . 


and 


2, 


3, 


i. 


Wheat and gram; gram varies in a proportion of opo- 
fourth to a half according to the quality of the soil: 

Jhti (barley) and ntasar (pulse) j tho latter being goner- 
ally in the ratio of one-fourth on mavdd lands: 

IfolA and cAari, in proportion of one to four in the 
Dona tract; 

Wheat and aiasar; the latter in the ratio of one-third, 
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Kip^thala State.] 


Vegetnbles are grewn on tbo lands round villages, and CHAP-ItA. 

especiiiify in the vioinity of towns. A field is divided np into AgricnltorQ 
many small plots on wMcli tbe different Muds are sown. Cmp*. 

An estimate of the quantity of seed sow per widow is given 

below 1 '—' of teed 


Crfiji. 

Whefll 




(in sert^akkaj 

iS.nlZ9 


■ ri* 


8 

Chari 

.■ iB ■■ 



16 

Barlpy 


+ 11 


... 20 



If V 


20 

Cotton 

t ■ ■ 



s 


Since the first Settlement in Sambat 1922, the cultivated Uaum ia 
aroH has inoreasod from 2,92,S9'3 to 3,7<S0®S or by'^'*^”**'“* 

28 poi cent, while the cArfAt area hns increased by 73 per cont- 
froiu 06,313 to 1,15,679 yAwTBdoiia. Thliiy percent of total 
urea ifl uncultm'wble, and 10 per cent, is culturable waste. A 
further iiicrease in caltivation may still be looked for. 

The State advanres loans for the repair and eoustmction of thUtI. 
wells. Tltese loans must be paid back within a period of Peven 
years from the dute of advancement, but no instalments are 
exacted during the first two years. If it is discovered that & 
loan is not being used for a legitimate purpose, the principal with 
interest at an annual rate of 6 per cent. Is immedinimy realised. 

The Collector is empowered under exceptional circumstances, 
to distribnle takdkvi for the purchase of oxen. 

Loans under a maximum of Rs. 12,000 may bo granted to 
respectable landowners to enable them to redeem mortgaged land. 

No ititei'est is clxarged on the money lent. 

Zamindars can freely ulienate and moitgage land. No iu»l 

regulations correspond big to the Punjab Alienation t-f Lai id Act, 
are i(i fi'PC*^, and hull ihe hind mortgaged is in the Irand-'. of hankers 
„nd Tnoiiey-lrndBrA. A gkumdoo of Im-d usually mietgnges fur 
Rs. b'O. The InteTest charged on collsteinl murtgages varies frc'rn 
eight annas to one rupee per cent, pr mensem. The ntintial 
fitiruber ©F salts and mortgages has been stationary of late years. 

Goata iind sheep are pgrehas- d from variogs districts In the 
Punjnb* no district being apecicUy resorted to for the purpose. 

Camels are very rarely kept in this State. When needed 
they are bitught in FeroEepore, Hissar or Montgomery. 

Six horse and six donkey stalliona are kept by the Stete and wrA 
distributed as followslii™. 


TabsQ Kapdtthsla 
„ SultATipnr 
,, PbagwAra 
„ Bhointh 
Nfdhat: Bbnnga 


fforeis, Potdteut. 
... 2 2 

... 1 1 

... t I 

... I , 1 
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KAPfETHALA STATI.] ^ WV^U. [PaBI A. 

Three buHa and one buffalo are kept in Tahsfl Kapditbala 
for cattle-breeding. Of the three buUa, one is a Hiesdti and tTfO are 
totAfya/j (foreign). 

Some 200 or 250 maree are covered annually by the State 
stallions and the tnarea produce 80 or 85 fouls. A^nt 275 mares 
are covered by the donkeys yielding SO to 100 mnles, A horse 
and cattle fair la bold aonnally in Febnniry-Marcb at the €haititii 
Mdudi in KapbHbala town and about Rs, 1,500 are giTen by the 
State in prizes for the encouragement of boisc-bi'eedixigi etc. 

Irrigation is dependent upon flood water from the rivers, 
and upon the water drawn from wells and jkuldrs, 

Jhvldrg are shallow wells excavated on tlio lionks of streams, 
from which water Is lifted in the ordinary raanuer by a Poreian 
wheel. 

The following tabic shows ibe luimber of wells in the State, 
and also gfives details aa to the irnmljerrt provided with one or more 
Jiur<tUi or wheels and. those work&il by ' t bncketn: - 
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In Plmgw^ra Tahsil water is found about 30 feet below the 
surface but m the other tabaflaitis closer to tbe surface boinK 
generally about 9 feet below it. ' ® 
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[Paet a. 


ilany neir wella have been snnfc in the State durm^ the last CHAP. n.B. 
few vears. — 

Heuta, 

u . The area haa inoi’caded since the First Settlement from 
■ t)6,0l3 to 1,15,-S79 an increase of 73 per cent. 


'Hio wKter is nsunllj sweet but a few wells m Phagwnra'iire 
brackish. The coat of abkini; a new ttakka well Yariea from 
Rs. 800 to Re, 500. 


Section B-—Bents, Wages and Prices- 


At the time of the Just Settlement, 33 per cent, of the culti- 
vated area was m the hands of tonante-a^wm, 25 per cent, payinir 
rente in kind, and 8 per cent, paying cash I'onte- rente 

are fixed at one-half of the produce und kamin'n dues are as a rule 
deducted before the crop is divided. Of those teoante pavine 
cash rents, one-quartor pay lump sums while the rcmnmdor a^ 
aaae^secl fit ratios calcnlat^^d on onit of area. 


The rent for ehihi land varies from Ib, 10 to Rs. 20 per acre * 
for tarifni and Rs. 0 to Ra. 10 j and for Res, Rs, 8 to £. 12. ' 

T prices in Kapdrthala State role much as they do 

m Jallondur District. ^ 


Wis«f aqS 


For this information see the Jnllmidar Gasjetteei*. ‘ 

SkUl^ Jaboiirersj in the village community are the (..kdr 
tark^n, kumhar and chtihra. llie lohir or hkeksmith oon^tracte 
Je iron parts of plough^ carts and i^cnltund implemented Hia 
fixed wage is one maund of grain per.plough per annum. These 
remarks also apply to the larkkdn or carpenter. 

The iawiAir, who makes the potefor tlie Persian wheel, is 
paid 2f mamids of gmm per well vearJj. 

The tAuAru manufactures rof«s and leather. The skins of 
dead cattle are his perquisite, Hh wages amount to one ser of 
gram per gha^ndon at each harvest. 

These ^izans, as also the remambg village kamtns, receive 
gifts m kind on festivals and domestic occasions- 

Agricultural labourers are not pmd monfchlv wages, but 
receive some share of the crop which Is being haWesM. * This 
may amount to one^twentietb part of the produce. 


Tilkga 

utiiui. 
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CEAP.n.C. 

Foreita. 

Ihd^. 


Section C*—Poreets- 
There are no forests proparly so called 


in 



AndU in acreiL 

Isciv^lly, 

i . 

ii DbclJuiA cjt fifbri 
ii\ L^iirtl* 

W K*\ti 
w TbUtriwiLft 

2,^1 

£;<i£l 

ftflU 

^ t^HpdrthklB TmlifiL 
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1 On ihm We«|«ra Bein ll 

SfKrTfl'H ... 

j l>h4twiii 

1 On tho £itiiorgk BfilD Ju 

12,438 


fhngmin Tohifl. 


the State but 
there arc 6 
hirge jk‘\U or 
presorvea 
named after 
the villages in 
which they 
lie, and tboii' 
areas aro 
shown in the 
margin. 1 n 

addition to these 5 jhdh, 35 villages in Tuhsil Phagwara contain 
dhak resorYcis. These are the property of the State, ond ha to 
been divided into 10 blocks, which are leased in turn to a con¬ 
tractor,^ who is bound to sell the fellings at Eapitrthala and 
Phagwitra at hxed rates, and he may dispose of any unsold surplus 
elsewhere. The State realises Ra. 8,000 to Ra. 10,000 or more a 
year from these reserves, and a supply of chei^p fuel to both the above 
towns is also insured. The Shetkbopnra jhal is full of game and 
applies fodder for the State elephants, horses, etc. The 
Thikriwaia jAui also supplies grass for the cavalry, but a portion 
of lb is leased for gimiug at about Rs, 500 a year. 


7’^, Soltunpnr, the areas occupied by tho Alripur and 

Dalla jhdln have be^ brought under cultivation. These jVwtt* wei^ 
from time immemorial hunting gromads in which all kinds of game 
P^^^rved, but under the orders of the present Rdjn they were 
divided for cultivation among cultivators who h^d small holdings. 
Rights of occupation were granted to them on payment of nai-irdm 
and the following arrangements were made i “ 

Two^ villages Paramjftpor and Mabijftpur were founded on tho 
Aldpur jAa!, Their annual reroaue is. 2,400 imd Rs. 1,617, 

respectively. 


The villages of Amatjitpur and Karamjftpnr wev« started on 
the Dallil jhal lands, the area of which is 1,098 y/twnuimjs. The 
following rates of naiurtfiiff for occupancy rights a'ore fixed;— 
Bs. 25 per ghumian for bdriini land and Rs. 30 per ghiwtdon for 
WirtwA land. Tenants-at-will were required to pay a nasardm of 
Ks 10 per gkumi<ia, ITie occupancy tenants have already sunk 
many woUa. Sanction has boon accorded for fonnding two viibires 
on hia^ occupirf by the Delhi/ftaZ, 2 miles from Sultanpur. The 
land has been bro^hi under cultivation but the rerenuc has not 
boon finally a.ssei<^. It may bo remorked that the four villages 
mentioned above have been named after the R«iA's four sons. 
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Sections B, E and P. 

State concilia no jniaes, but tbore are seTeral A-as/Jur 
(juaj'Hes 5ii aome villages of Bbolath, Phagn'dra and Kapdrtliala 
'X'ahsils and the kunhir is used in met-alling the State roads. In 
Tahsfi Eapdrtliala there are quarries at ChulirwA] and Bisbanpur, 
The Chulinval kaitkar is the Ijcst, In Tahsils BholatK, tbe villa^a 
of Lit, Pindori, Rimgarh, Kliassan and Mana Talwandi contain 
i'ankar quarries. In Tahsfi Pha^wara kankar is found atjiadhopur, 
ittinipur and Manli, that of Rauipur and Mddhopur being the best- 

Saltpetro is also found in many villages, and the lease is soW 
annually. 

Excellent brass, copper and bell>metal utensils are made 
in Phagwdra and exported to distant places. Shak(trta.ri (sugar) 
of excellent quality ia also nmnufactured and extensively 
sold. 

At Suitanpiir-c(f.H^.DaIn', cloth and iatranji (bod sheets) 

extensively exported; as are also grain, tobacco 
and cmilis. Bates are laigely grovru at Sultifepur, doth curtains, 
ohmt£, checks and jSjavis of excellent quality are preduced and 
sent abroad* 

Kftlii in Tahsfi Kapilrthala has an extensive trade in cotton, 
raw and carded. 


Section G—CommunicationB. 

The State does not maintain ferries on the Bats or Sutlej, all 
the existing ferries belonging to the Gurdispur and Amritsar 
Distriets. 

The N,-W. Pail way passes through the State for twelve miles’ 
in the Phagwara Tahsfi, with two stations, Pbagiviii'a and 
Chhiherd; 4 miles in Kapdrthala Tahafl, with a station at Hamfra; 
and for 8 miles in Tahail Dhilwdn with a atation at Befo East 
Bank. 

The metalled and umuetallod roads in each tahsil ate as 
foUowa: - 

In Tabsil Kapdrthala 

From Kapdrthala to Jullundur, 11 miles. 

^ Prom Kapiirthala to Kartarpuv, 7 miles. 

From Kapdrthala to SultAnpur, 16 miles. 

From Dynlpur to Hami'ra, 4 miles (Grand Trunk EoadJ, 

In Tahsfi PhagwAra; - 

Grend Trunk Road from Khajurla to Manli, 10 milcsl 

From Phagivara to Ganga, 2 miles. 

An unmctalled road from Phagwriira to Reh^na, 10 miles; 
this is called the HoshMrpur road. 
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In TflhaSl Bhilwan: — 

Groad Trunk Road metollod, 7 tnilea. 

Uniantalled roads from K&ng^li to SubbAnpor, 4 miles; 
from DhilwAn to MansnrwAl, I mile. 

In Tblisil Bliolath; — 

rnmetalledroad from lIustofAbAd to BegowAl, 8 miles; 

Prom ilansdrtrAl to NadAUi, 4 miloa; 

From Bhnnga to Dhdt, 3 mileH, 

Midway between Kapnrtbah and JuUimdnr thoro is a sijroi 
for travoUet^. 

There are Public Works Department rest-houBes at Pha^’ara 
and Hambowal on the Grand Trunk ^Mid. Tliero are also saroa 
belonging to the Stats for travellerB at Kapdrthala, Pbagwamj 
Dhilw/iti, Bholabh and Sulb'inpur. Besides those, tbero are band* 
some bungalows constructed at great cost for the use of the Raja 
and afilkcirH of the State whilst on tour at Pbagwdra, Bhunga and 
SnlUnpur. 

Post officfk. The administration of post offices is entirely in tbe hands of 
the British Government. A list of the post offiees is given in 
Table 31 of Part B, 

The folioadng post offices are empowered to issue money 
orders:— 

Kapdrthala, SultAnpnr, Pliagw«ra, ILidvtibAd, Lakhpur, DhilwAn, 
Shekbopnr, Talwandi, Bail A, .Begownl, XadAl^ Bbolatb, Panchath 
and Bhunga. 

The telegraph offices at Kspdrthaln and PUagwAra belong 
to the British Government. There are also telegraph offices in 
HamCra and Bess East Bank Railway StationSf belonging to the 
Railway, 

The KapdrthEda State never issued its own postage stamps. 


CEAP-IX.B. 


Santu Bod 


Section H- - Famine. 

The State is practioally secure from famine* In 1900, 
760 persons in Pliagwara. StutAnpnr and Kapiirthala towns were 
assisted by the grant of n man of grain and a rupee each, at a 
cost of Rs. 1,323 in all. In h^pdrttiKla itself food was also 
distributed for a period of two‘months. Many starving people came 
in from Bikaner. 

A scheme for the erection of a regular poor-house is under 
consideration. 
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Section A,- Administrative Biviaions- 
The Rhir of KnpUrtlialii ixissosseH fall povrPTs of ludepeiident 
jaria^tionintlie ifapdrtWlfl Ktato iadudmg poi^ers of life and 

In the Bdri BoAb jdgiT and the Oudb eatatea the ^jajias 
no n^btl of ^rUletion.' ^ rogaxda the ^ 

ia inth® oositioa of an ordinary assignee of land 
TTith respSot to the territonea in Oudh, his ststaa is that of pre¬ 
mier Talukdar, , 

TL® Edia is aasistod in matters pertaining to the fxeoafoTO 
K ii,„ ( inStarv and a Conncil of two members. The 
(iancil hears appenls Snn tlie decisions of the Revemie Member 
SaSloT^f JodBe, pad is the fiml Coort of Appeal sobject 

to revision by th® niU^ Chief. If the 

agree nimn inj point* the case is biid before the Cinef Secretary 
who gives the casting vote, , , , . * j* 

For administrative purposes the Kapdrihala St 4^1^ 13 di^ded 

into five tahsils. namely these of KapilrtUa, Snl^npor* Dhilwjn, 

Phsgwiira aadBholath. The Ust mentv^ed tshsil mclvides 
nid&t of Ebunga. Each tabstl i9 under th® charge of a t ahaildar 
who is ontrustS ivith execative and small judicial j®wer?* revenue, 

civil and criminal. 

The Oudh estates are divided for tlie purposes of intiiiagemeut,o«H»*«t*t*^ 
into four inspectorate^ mimely, E-iundi Akmma m th® 

Babraich District, Bithanliin Harabenki and Dhorata m Lskhim- 

pur. The whole ore under the control of the Maongsr of the 

OndU estates. , 

A Tahsildar is kept at FutoMbiid for the management of the 
BdnDodb lands, and the Bb.jgpnr estate is supenntended by a 

nazim. 

The Kevoniio ^Wber or Finaiioiol Minister hears appeals from 
cases decided byCoUcctors and the Judicial Assiatenr, He is 
the Trenamy Officer‘with the Stamp I h pni t^n t under _b8 control, 

Sab Regiatm, Snperinlendeut of Excise, President ^ the i Local 
Rjite Committee find Officer in charge of the Court of 

The Collector has both original and appeRate jurisdiction m 
the tahsHs of Snlt^npnr, Kaptirthala and HagwAra, 

cntive revenne mattefs are referred te him from the whole State. 

He is also Vice-President c<£ the Local Rate Ct romittee, 

The Judicial Asatstent hears original Revenue suits at,d 
appeals from the tahsQs of DMMn and Bholaib and ^m^e 
nStui of Bhungft. He does lo exeouti’re revenue 
GoUeebor and the Judicial Assistant have the powers of a Collector 
as defined by Acta 10 and 17 of 18S7. 
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Ci^. Tbe TolisUdars are five in number. They are empoTrored to 

give decisions in all revenue suits the subject matter of which does 
Adminie- not exceed the value of Hs. 300 and are Snb-Begistra* s, but 
cuuoot register a document referring to property of a grater 
valuf thnn fis. 100. 

The til fee Naib>Tahsildars can hear revenue suits to the 
value of Ra. 100, ' These officials are stationed at Phagwiro» 
SulUinpur and Bhuuga respectively. 






Fcliw. 


Mvdiciik 


'I’he village revenue staS 13 shown in ihe marginal table 

The qanung09 are divided 
into two gi-ades, the Brat gr ade 
being paid Ra, 25 and the 
second Rs. 20 per mpuerra. 
The three grades of imhoari* 
receive a monthly pay ef 
Rs, 12, Rs. 10 and Ra. 8, re- 
spec tively. 


Tnhul, 

SAdr ftgd 

GirdAWAT 


Kitp^rth^k 

3 



4 


SolrAnpcir 

4 


BhQktb 

4 

-lU 

UbiTipitn 

3 



Lambardars are distributed as follows 

Kapunhal-^ 

Pbt^fwAra 
SultAaper 
Bhylath 
Dbilw^ 


815 
.. 256 
S27 
276 
. 326 


from the *paohotna’ cess—see Section X). of 

tills (Jbapter. 

There are no zaildars or aafodposhes, 

Ai esem^^ of their Civil and Criminal Judicial powers, 

the Tahrildare ami Naib Tnhaddars are subordinate to the District 
MagMti^e, Appoft’ta fr. m decisions, civil and criiohrHil, given by 
*1,^ Mft^tratp and the Assiatant Magistrate are heard by 

the ^^ssions Judge, from whom agHin appeals lie to the Gonnoil 
Tlie Assiataut Magistrate is also Superintendent of the Jail. 

, General Is re?poiisiblo foi’ the working of 

f ™ Finance Depart men t. Questions are referred 

I 18 eportment to the Riija through the Hervenue Member, 

Geno^** general ehargo of an Tnap'Ctor- 

of a i^rvTM^TiroS^or Gvdl S ^ 

RandJiirand Victoria HcepitHh^t ‘^"F^tends the 

vaccination, saxiitation and the work of 

The Smtc has ^’’ths and deaths, 

sanitary. ^ PTogrees in matters medical and 
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EducationflUy Kapilrthaln has bpcn well advanced from the 
be^nriiog, and the Stafct- in addition to putsuing an enlightmifid 
policy Tvitliiij it** own territories, has iilwaya afforded liberal aid to 
educatioiml institution** outsjdo It'S borders- ^At Kapdi'thala, a 
handaoinu College, built in rai'iiiory of the lat#* Ra ja Rundlnr Singh, 
baB been UbeinUy •endowed and now gives n higli class education 
to over 400 students- 

This institution is fed from two High f^chools, four Afiddle 
and twenty'five Primary Schools, all mRintidiied by the State. Tim 
Principal is a distinguished Indian graduate of Cambridge Lni- 
Versity, Till? Oirectoi' of Public rnstrnction, who is also a Member 
of tho Council, is at the head of th*^ Education Dopartment, 

The Military Secietary who is also Commander-itt'Chief of 
the State forces, is responsible to the Hiija for military affairs. 
Particuhiro regarding the present state of the rrmy will be found 
in Section G - 

For a deiailrd description of the Public Works Department, 
see Section F, of this Chapter. 

The Court of AYards is under the charge of the Seven no 
M**ml)er. In it are admini'‘ter«*d i he estates of minors, bankrupts 
'1411*? of those who cannot m.auage their own affuirs. The present 
number of wards is fight, tivo only being minors. 


Section B- -Civil and Criminal Justice. 

The provisions of the Indian Penal Code and British Codes of 
Criminnl and Civil P ocedure were introdneed into tiie Kapfirthala 
State by Raja Randliir Singh, and guide tlie action of the State 
Courts. Minor sentences which are not appealable under the 
British Griiniu.-il Procedure Code are under the State Begtilations 
all appOiiUble to the higlier Courts. Moivover offences under Section 
494 of tho Indiitn Penal Code, tlioi^h non-compoimdoble under 
British Pi\)cedure, are-Compoun lable in the Stute- 

I^stly jiirieg and aasessore are not employed, and no Magis¬ 
trate is invested with summary juri^iction, A distinction is 
preserved between Civil and Revenue amts*, the latter class compris* 
iiig bD suits connected with revenue-paying land* 

The Trthsildnta of Siiltilnpiu', Kapfirthids, and PhagwSro have 
original civil and criminal jurisdiction In criminal ensea th^ are 
empowered te inflict tho punisbraent of impnironment extending to 
fl period of six mouths, and of fine not greater tlian Rs* oO- Th^ 
can hem’ civil suits, the value of which does not exc^ Bs. aflO. 
The TabsildHrs of Dhilwdn and Bholath are entrusted with similar 
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CHAP, civil powers, Irat their crimitisl powers oiJj extend to sentences of 
thi'ee months’ imprisonment and fines nut exceeding Ra. 2-5. 

R««atte Tb® TabsiWai-B can bear oiiginal civil smita of h maximum 

value of Ks. 100, nnd in origintil cnminnl cases they can p»fi« 
sentences of imprisonment not exceeding one month’s dnrationi "nd 
of fine np to Ra. 2&. 

The Assistant Magistrate tries uriginttl cases, civil and 
criminid, from all the lahslls. Uia civil jnrisdiction is unlimited, 
and the maximum sentence ho can paiis is one of six months’ 
imprisonment and Rs. 50 fine. 

The District Magistrate has both original and appellate juris¬ 
diction throughout the State. In criminal cases he cannot inflict 
a gi'eater punishment than one of two years' imprisonmont and 
five hundred mpees fine. His civil powers ai^ unlimited. 

1'he Sessions dndgo beaiii appeals from the District and the 
Assistant M igistvate, both on the civil and criinioal side. Ho 
possesses an original miminnl jiu'tsdictiou and can pass a seutenoo 
of seven yeai^’ imprisonment and fine. 

Appeals go from the Sessions «)udge to the Council, a body of 
two members, and their decision is final, subject to the Raja’s 
powers of revision. If there is a difference of opinion between the 
memljem of Council, the Chief fSecretary ^ves the casting vote. 

Orimfr. There is nothing remarkable to note about particular classes 

of salts or forms of crime. 

From the statistics of late yeara it appears that crime is 
stationary. 

Pleaders am not allowed to practise in the State. 

RrgtitniiMn. The Registration Act is enforced in the State with tqtj 
slight modifications. All documents relating to rtwenne-pajhig 
land are registered by tee Colleotur; Htose relating to other property 
by the Magistrate. 

The five Tahsildars are Snb-Registrars and are empowered to 
register documents relating to property of a mari mn ui value of 
Rs. 100. 


Section ,C.—Land HovonuC' 

VQUffe Of the /14 villages in the btate, 164 ar© held on EamiiKf^ri 

and 455 ftWachdr-i villages. Occupancy 
tenant!] cultivate 6 per cent, of the cultivated area, teuants-at' 
will, 33 per cent., and owners, the remaining 61 per cent. The 
occupant tenants pay rent which may include flittZtfrcfao. I’he 
rents paid by tenanta-atewill have already been b Section 

B of Chapter II. 
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nf 

Totfti tolti- 
tfctfii a™ m 
ffh umic^bv. 

- Tne nmEDer ot cajue. 

Athm^* holdings and average 

area of each class of „ Liuwl 

OwBur -i- 

OccujntiCj tenAnti *** 

Total 

ja.sjfi 

i9,4m 


bolding are shown in 
fg the marginal table, 

ai 


3.T0.OSS 

r& 


‘’Undrir Riijii Fateh Singh, whoee a^minUtiration 01 tended 
from 1 SOI —37, pud eren daring the tuU of his immediAte * 
predecessor, the alinro of tiie produce due vas generally held to 
bf about ono-hnlf of the outturn after miikujg certain deductions 
in favour of the leading men of the village, the ordinary method 
of collecting this amount was to divide the gnme^ grain or to 
a^prai^o the atandii.g crops. Cash rates varying in amount from 
four annas to eight nipees per ghumri^on were levied only on certain 
crops such PS cane, cotton, chsri, tobiiceo, pepper, vegetables, and 
spring fodder orops. 

In addition certain cesses were collected, partly in cash and 
partly in kind, under the names of imd (to meet tlio doSoienoy 
in weight of the Statu share),'-' and aardeAi, Includ* 

irtg (he esttm domamls, the State diare of the proHuce was pro¬ 
bably not less tlum one-half of tlie gruJS outturn. 

All mcasuremonts wore made by pacing; rough liata called 
khasra kankut, were drawn up, showing the names of the cultivators, 
the area of laud cultivated, the crops, and the amount of estimated 
prodnoe. 

For revenno purposes tho territory was divided into talukaa 
and oach such division was placed under the control of a Kardai' or 
Gumashta who Whs respousiblo for tho payment of land revoauo 
from the lands under nis charge. Each villjige had one or more 
muqadaifiM or panchs (corresponding somewhat to ihe lamliaixiars 
of the present day) who assisted tho Kurdar in collecting the 
revenue ; and on the lands held by such men, tho State share was 
generally deoreasod from ono-half to two-fifths (panjdw) or 
one-tbinl iHtnr) or even oue-fourlh. Various grants of laud were 
also aaaigned, and gratuities allowed in CMsh or in kind under the 
denoiidnution of inefm mimrdi or As the Kardar never 

enjoyed security of positi'in, bis chief aim was to enrich himself 
as far as possible within tbe brief fieriod of hia authority. Joint 
responsibility for the demand waa scaroely ever enforced, the 
cultivator being held res]X)usil)Ie solely for the vevemte of his own 
holding, Froprietaiy rights, thongh recognised, wei^e for tho most 
part bat of nominal value. 

although theorotically the cultivator ronat I'etain one-half 
the gi'oss produce in order to carry on his work and suatain life, 
and the proprietor's share must come from the remaining half. 
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CHAP- tliH proprietor iril] receire notliing if tlie State nppropriatca itfi 
^ m&xtmein share. Undei' tho hankttf or the A't/di hystetn, tlie 
revemie was always rehlisod fnm the cultlTators and uoi from 
Be^esaft. proprietors. lliG present system holds that tlio mdlt/mlrt 

riocmi the one who pays the i-evonue, is fffto proprietor j but the old 
HUtory. practice tieiiied one party «s wsifr nnd another as proprietor. 

Thus the proprietors rtmnined inttie background, and the cnlti-* 
Totor in possession also Irttre the burdens of h nidtftnzdr^ Tho 
officiale seldom socceeded in collecting the full State donmnd. and 
what was collected did not nil Bud its way into the hands of the 
State. 


Con Bin changes were introduced in the dnys of Ritja Xihal 
Singh. Tho State share of produce was commuted for a money 
domiiTid in ceitniiiYUlages in the case of ciuiht lands, and Inter on the 
system of farming out the revenue of clnstei‘8 of villages wna adopted. 
The farmers wore called mivstajarB, and were held responsible 
for the I'cveuue, l>etug free to make their own bargain with the 
cultivators. 'I’hey were authnrised to enforce the demnnd by 
coercive measures. In the year 1841 the system of cash ronts wns 
extended, the demand being ealculnted on the estimuted produce 
of the past Bve years. But there was no permanency in such 
assessments. The State had often to accept phymenta in kind 
when cash collections failed. The/emu was revised almost annually 
and necessary alterationa wero made accoi'ding to the condition of 
crops and other cironiubtiinces. In 1855 the rovenue system 
underwent a fni'tUri' change. Rough mem-nremetits were made 
withont preparing held map^, and it is said that fresh assc^menta 
in cash were fixed on the unDU»l average income of the previous 
ten years." (Admiuistt atiou Report of the Kapdrtbala State for 
the year ending April 1890). 

fBut the new assessment did not work well and in 1862 it 
was use idea 10 ct-'miiumce (Operations fora Hegolar ^tlleroent of 
all tahsils except the Bhunga and Waynn Bol>*divistons, which 
hftd hwn aliviidy iissesssd by British officers when they wore held 
iu by Keiiwar biUebet Singh, and tamimrorily attached to 
tho Julluiidur and llcishiurpur Districts. 

^ procedure followed in the preparation of the record of 

nghts was similar to that which prevailed in riie eurmnnding 
Districts. The present record of rights is exactly the same as the 
first one and mclndes— 


Shajru Elshlwar. 

Ehatira. 

Muatskhib (Janiabundi), 
Shajra hiasb. 


I Kaqsha ChAhli, 

I Naq»Hii Qair-hAzrAn. 

' Fihrist Mtjifivftt. 

„ , , W<ijib-Bl-ars. 

RubakUr Akhir. 


Tlie leaf. „C1D not to sonl, km 

.Iter on .M,«..o.. oj It, field,. ti^ ^ ^ 
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oAirt»<£<m measuring 3,240 square yards, or ^86 of an act?^ wbrle 
in rheadjoitiing BrifcisH Di.-trict« tbe ghmdm was rquiTalent to —^ 

'76 acres. The oM ghumdon is still the standard of area, aerw^. 

For purposes of assessment, each tabsil was diTided into circles 
and cash rates wer«* fixed. 1’hese wei'c calculated according to the “■ 
quality of the different kinds of soil—irrigated, nninignted and 
riverom. Culturable waste was neglect ed but provision was made 
for its future assessment if brought under cultivation during the 
term of the existiiig Hettlement. 

In Sultanpnr these circles were twn m number—tho Dt/na or 
upland tract; and the Bat or lowland tract. Kapiirthala Tabsil 
was divided int<» similar belts. Dhilwdo and Bholath lie entirely 
in the Be/. Ko attempt was made to partition Phogwara into 
circles. Rates did not vary from circle to circle in any marked 
degree, a'ld it will be snffioient to indicate the rates fixed, and 
still prevailing, in the different tah^'ils. 


QF MHO Iif& iJfn KiHiHira min* rai 



OUbt. 

Eitit* 

BnUilw. 

Bfirinl. 

DbOwin IP* 

Kmp^rtbalK 

BhiiUtb 

Ht, a to ftii <1 

tts. S£-« to Bi. 

K#. S io Bri. 3 

Rpi.!! Id Bj. 

|U. 1 ^ Rm B 

A*,. R td Rl. 4r^ 

Ea, 1-4 to Bi. 4 
Ah, d to Bh. 3 

Ee. 3 to Bi 4 

H«. 1 to Bf. R 

1 li-i T- 

DcmH. 

Ai^ 4 to Be. 1 

Ajt. 0 to Bfe 14 
At. 4 Co Rff. 1 

Rff. i LO R. 

Aiu )f to £U. 4. 

Am. lOtQRi.S. 
Ai. IR to Bb. R, 
Be, 1 to Ei. S, 


The cultivated area of the whole State was 2,92,893 ghwndmK 
of which 66,913 wore ^AaAf The revenue assesaed amounted to 
Ka. 7,04,981, this sum including the amonnt as-essed r-n the Wayan 
and Bhunga sub-divisions which had already been regularly settled 
by British officers for a period of 2-'> years in tbe year 1856. This 
gives an incidence on cultivated i.roa of lis. 2-6-6 per ghutadott or 
Rs, 3-9-9 per acre. 

The Phagwiira Tahsil was again settled in the year 1870 for 
a term of ten years, which was aftCTwards extended to one of 20 
years The record of rights remained the same, and the system 
of trianguhition was employed to the mesaurements. Cultumble 
waste- were included in this asscaament, but at the time of extend¬ 
ing the term for which tho Settlement had to run, some further 
additions were made to tbe/owin on Bcoount of theae lands. Sates 
remained the same. 

The tahsils next brought under revised Settlement were 
those of Kflpdrthale. Sultanpnr, Dhilwan and Bholath, eidiiding 
Wayau and Bhunga which were srLll covci^ by the unexpired 
form of the first Regular Settlement. 
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"WtaTi operationB wbto oomniencrod it was coctfliaplated to 
eiact the full iuorement of reTemte due on newly irrigated and 
cultivated lan dBj according to the rates fixed in the previotis 
Settlement. 

It was found). liQwever, cjuite impractjcable to take the full 
increase so calculated and accordingly Mr. (now Sir Charles) Rivaz, 
then Superiotondent of the State, with the concurronce of the 
revenue officials, relinquished the claim of the State to a portion 
varying from one-half to two-thirda of the re venue which bad thuK 
become due during the term of the last Settlement- 

Tbe first yeara of this previous Settlement were periods of 
moderate rainfall and river finods, so that the harvesta, though 
deficient <n most pints of the Punjab, were nhundant in 
Kaptirthala : at the s^me time prices ruled at a high level and the 
State demand waa met with ease. But the few years immediately 
preceding the Revised Settlement were different. The Uarvesfc^ 
throughout the Pan jab were excellent and prices abnorroally low, 
while the Kapdrthala State was suffering severely from the 
excessive mins and high river floods. Hence it was only possible 
to meet the heavy State demand because the old Settlement 
waa still in force and no enhancement of revenue was levied on 
the new webs and land hronght under cultivataon during the 
preceding twelve years, If these arroara had been levied, the new 
Settlement would have been in difficult!^ from the start- * 

For these reasons only a portion of the arrears was taken up 
and the new rates were fair and even generous, 

Tbe Revised Settlement came into force in tbe year 1878 in 
all the State with the exception of Phagivtira TahsU where tbe new 
aasei&ments dated from 1S70. 

Triangidation measaraments were carried ont in aU the 
tahsUs, 

The cultivated area was ascertained to be 3,5S,325 pftwnwfeTW 
and the total revenue amounted to Rs. 7,71,73(>, an incidence of 
Rs. 3-2-9 per jhumdow, or Rs. S-4-1 per aero. 

Tbe increase in cnltivatod area was 21 per cent, while the 
increase of aeaessed revenue was only 9 per cent. 

The figures for the Bhunga and Wayan ilakas of the Bholath 
1'ahsil are included in the above estimate, although these tracts 
were not resettled till 1881. The revised assessment was fixed 
by Mr, Rivaz as follows 

Rs. 

.4fl,800 

Bhanga ... ... ... . 

The former amonnt shows an increafle of Rs. 9,620 and tbe 
latter an excess of Rs. 2,902 above the jsTiiiis collected in these 
Bub-diTialons before the new aswesments came into force. 
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Til tho j)«r 1S90 Phairw^ra was again settled fin* a term of QfAS- 
18 years, Th.ia Settlement atUl holda, but opi^raliioiis for a new 
Settlement arn iuai about to commence. „**“* 

Tile square sjatetn of measnrement waa plowed,, ae aiao m 
the other four TansUs in which Temeasnrementa and reasaesamenta 
hflTe just been completed. These operations oommenced io 1902 
for Tahsils Kaplirthale, Sultinpnr and Dliilwdn, and in 1904 for 
Tahsil Bholatb. ‘rhe term of this last SetUument ie 20 years, 
except in the case of Kapuithals wliere it is 25 years. 

Tho mtca fixed at the first Settlement were again applte^ 
altbottgh the Settlement Officer was empowered to vary the rates hi 
accordance with the prosperity nf tba people, their caste, and the 
nature of the soil. Sti^ss must be laid upon the fact that 
the rates wore merely guides, and that the villages were asaeaaed 
singly and not by assessment circles. 

According to the figures of the latest Settlement, the cultivat¬ 
ed area of the whole State in the Panjab is 3,75,065 gkiKttdom^ an 
increase of 28 per cent, since the first, and of 5'5 since the Revised 
Settlement. T fie ehdld area Las increased by 73 per cent, since 
the first Settlement. 

Tho latest assessed revenne amounts to a total of Rs. 8,71,626, 
which gives an incidence of Bs, 2-5-2 per ijkumdfm. i*r Ba. 3-7-9 
per acre. The increase per oect. of the iievenne as compared 
with the figures of the first Settlement ia 24 per cent., and of the 
second, 18 per cent. 

The following table shows concisely the results fit the three 
Settlements:— 



OlllL[TAli4 AlWiV 

RatQQQA In 



Id ghnmdm** 


*crq. 




Kl. ^ p. 

FLffft S«ttldinQiLt 

Z,92.m 



1* * 141 ■•PI 

X5B.38» 

T,7i.7a« ' 

3 4 1 

Tfalf4 itfitleEb-nt 

SySjOBS 

8i7i,aia 

3 r 3 


. In spite of the fairly heavy demand, there has been no trouble 
in collecting the revenue. Suspensions and remission a have been 
fonnd necessary only to a alight extent. 

The revenue assigned to jagirddrs amount;* to Ra. 17,564, 
tho area of the iagirs being 10,699 acres, 

iludfiddrs may be divided into three classes. The first clas^ 
covers those who hold perfietoal imdji lands. The area of such 
land is 2,301 acres which bring in a reveou© of Be. 2,664 Those 
mudjiddr$ who have only a life tenure of their revenue^free lands, 
hold 1,928 acres, the revenue from which amounts to Bs, 


Warklng^ 


T-QTvnqa. 
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CHAP. 

m. D. 

ICiic^UA^ 

nionJ 

Biftbti to 


Opluc 


Aiid 


Belicioua Iwdiea wbo do not pay tliP State demand dap from 
tbeir domaiDP^ fdiin th« ibird clflsa of mud/iddrs- The aim 
lands ia 7,709 oci'es vrb'eli are asweesed to revenue at Ra. 23,823, 

The State baa Qo rigbis in village shamildt. Boodaide trees 
belong io the ytate. 

Section D—Miscellaneous Eevenue- 

The contract for -wholesale vend of opinm and drugs in eaoh 
Tahail and tUi niibai of Bbunga, is Himnally sold auction to 
the highest bidder. The same contractor may bold the btate 
license in any or all of tho tithails. This license for wholesale 
vend as granted by the State covers tb“ sale of specified quantities 
of opium, poppy “heads, hhmig, gd-aja and cftara** 

The contractor imports hi^ npiura imd drugs from British 
-territory on -permits granted by the State. Ho also pOEse&sea 
the sole right to purchase all opium and poppy heads gro-wn m 
the Tahsll for which bp holds the licenae. No further tux or duty 
is levied by the State on drugs the importation of which from 
British DUtricts is sanctioned, 

. The con tractor’s tnono|>oly is upheld by the 8tate, He on ^ his 
part must conform to tho rules laid down io his license. Tlio 
contractor appoints his own retail sellers. The list of the sbops is 
as follows; — 

Kapdrthtda TahsU j at Kapdrthids, Kdla, Chah Kardhal, sud 
Bndhd Pandar. 

Snltanpur Tabsil; at Sultanpur, Dal la, Talwandi and Ahli. 

Phagwira Tabsil; at Phagvutn, Pilnchhat, Hadial^d, Riitiipuri 
Pul Beyn and Lakhpur. 

DhilwAn ’I'absil; at DhCwdn, Dhdliwa), Ramedi, Bnb, band:- 
pur and Girina. 

Bholath Tahsil; at Bholath, Begowal, and Boparai, 

Bhunga Kidbat; at Bbnnga. 

The snins realised by the sale of wholesale vend contracts in 
the State are as follows;— 


Kapurthala 

Phsitw&ra 

SialtAopar 

Dhilw&a 

BholMh 

Bhunga 


Sambat 1961. 
R«. 
4,925 
8,160 
1,961 
1,000 
670 
600 


Samhat 1961. 

Rs, 

4,925 

3.200 
1,830 

1.200 
810 
500 


Total 


12,316 


The rules laid do-wn in the Opium Act are 
Kapdrthola State. 


12,465 

in force in the 
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The Abk^ri (building in whicli oomitry. 8 pmt ism^nofactured) 
in at Manadrvriil, one mile distant from Kupdrlbak. Any contrnctoT 
can open his own disiillfirr in tU© AbHri enclosure .^n payment of 
Rfl, 25 per stUl por annum. When he has mannfactured bis 
he must submit it for the Excise Dnrogita's ii,epeotion, and is allowed 
to remove the spirit from the distillery after paying a duty of 
Ra. 4 per gallon- The written permit for t emoval (»iitams pnrti^lfl^ 
as to ^he quantity of liquor, duty paid and the designation of the 
shop where it will 1» sold. The spirit can ^ sent to that shop 
only and to no other place. However the distiller can also seU 
wholesale to other contractors. 

The contract for wholesale vend of conn 117 spirit in wch 
Tflhsil and the nidbat of Bhunga is sold by auction to the highest 



SamlHit 1961. 

Sainbut 1063. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

K&plirthiila 

Sultan pur 

PliagwAra 

BhiVwin . 

Bholnth 

Bbcl^^u 

5.900 

1,200 

3,S50 

535 

230 

102 

<5.430 

1,330 

3,725 

540 

235 

167 

Total 

... U.377 

” 12,477 


In Sambat 1961 the amount of duty realised wasBs. 13,74B. 

The shops for retail sale are; — 

Eap^irthala Tfihsil.^^t Kapnrthala, DiyiUpnr, Kiila and 
Khera. 

St««p»r ralwil.-At Sullinpiii-. D»ll» TJW.. 

J’aM.-At Ph^a™. P“' 

VtSm. Uikhpiir. Mrapui- and Sarai JatKng. 

OW,rfa Tah.il.-M DMa;to, DMi<dl. Khirf^ 

wall Surkhpur, Bhaarijl, Giiaaa, &angopl4. Fatta 
DhingiS, JAtike and Khokram. 

Bholath Tahiti.—At Bbolath, Xadrila, Boparai, BotiSla, 
Bflgowtil. Jaid, lUSmgMrh and Kliasstm. 

Nidbai Hhunga.—At Bhanga and Dhut. 

Not more then one ser of comitry spirit can be sold to a 

No country spirit is imported into t^ Btate and the State 
only distils for the nse of the Rdja’s household. 

■rhere is no contract for the sale of Europoan liquor. 

This is importod privately as needed. 

The Indian Stamp Act 1 is enforced m the bt^ito witbont 
modidcatiou. 


COAP, 
m. b. 

BEwdUa- 

neODt 

Bevenatv 

Eidlit. 


FmiffB 

spirit. 
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In the year 1908 new Tegulations were framed, aiid JndiamI 
and Couit Fee Stamps are now ubtained from England of the 
following deiioniinatioiis 

Court Ffffs ,—One anna to Ra. 5» 

Non JudiniaL —One anna to He. 44, 

Judicial .—Ra. 8 to Rs. 74, 

All are pr’inted in London. One anna receipt csUimpa are 

- I Stamps are sold at the fire Tahsil Sub- 
t 't'reasiines and by the sixteen licensed btAoip’ 
I vendors who are located as shewn in the 
margin. 

In Sambat 1061 the income from stamps amoimtod to 
Hs. 74,084. 


used. 

iCftpiirthKln 
&mU4spiir , 
Blidnlfa 
DfailvriTi 
PllBgW^ 


The cesses are imposed in addition to the land revenue *nnd 
are calculated os certain povcontagoB of that reronue. They are 
as follows 


School 

ChaukidAiH- 

BefrAi 

Fatwdr 

Fachotra 

Local into , 

Malbh 


«*• 

Its. 

1 

«. 

0 

Q per tiont. 


1 

s 

0 1, 

<1 ■.« 

a 

10 

0 

■■ ■ ■ 

3 

2 

0 „ 

I'll* 

5 

0 

0 o 

»«!■ 

J 

9 

0 « 


0 

4 

0 


Total 


£2 t D 


The sums t-eallsed in the Tahsils ara— 


Kapfirihivla 

Phagn-drn 

Sult^piir 

Bbulmh 

Dhil^in 

4i«>P 

Its. 

25,848 
... 4{i.E83 

50,205 
40,462 
.*. 3d,501 


Total 

... 1,92,209 


One^half of the ma/Ait g'cs to rhe 8tate, Of the remaining 
half, 4 tiDiiDS per cent, is set aside for fbe expenses of paifcdriy 
estoblishmenle; two annas per cent, pays for the eervicefl of the 
coin testers; and Ra, 2-12^0 per cent, is left for the viHagCi common 
fund. 


The mutation fees are calculated at Bs. 2-S-O par cent, of the 
aEsessed revenue. 

Octroi is levied in Snltnnpur and Phagwara. In Sambat 19fil 
mis tax brought iu sums of Ks. 8,700 and Ke. 3,702, I’cepeotively, 
from the oontractors to whom it was farmed, 

. incomes of State ofiBcials only pay inoomc'tax, which is 
leviea at the rate of euo rupee in every hundred. 
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Salt pays an octroi duty of Rs. 1*9-0 per oeut, <w? t!a?orcw. It m*Q.‘ 
dt>e 3 not farther benefit the State. Merchants import salt from — 
Find Dadoo Khno. 

The total income of the State^ inclading income fmm domain ToMiinwin*, 
lands, punoaHtod to Kg. 30,13Jd(J in Samhafc 1961, To this sum 
the Oiidh oatates contributed a total of Its, 13,12,104. 

Tb»* State never minted its own coins, bat Sttrdar Jasa Singh 
is said to have atmek coins in tbeye-tt 1759. 


Section B.-'Local and Municipal. 

'Hm State has no district or local boards, and the only muni- 
ctpslitiea are those of E^ptirtbala and Pbagwara which are 
described undei’ those towns in Chapter IV below. 


Section P.—Public Works- 

The Public Works Department is in charge of tlie State 
Engineer. The permanent StsifF inclutles two Assistant Engineers, 
one Overseer, tw<J Sub-overseers and two Saperintendrnts of work¬ 
shops. 

A large temporary staff is employed upon the works of the £ip«iiiUtM«, 
new palace. 

The expenditure fur Sambat 1901 was as follows 

Be. 


BnildUiga ant! roads 
Eugineeriug Stitff 
Naw Palace 
Bein Weir 


l,G0,fi9a 

lM,4Se 

S,04,-500 

84 


Total ... 4,84,918 


The State buildings have all been erected by its own Deport- Worki. 
ment. The most notable of tbo^e are the liaiitbome Law Conrta 
erected at a co^ of about five lakhs, the Houdhir College, the 
Victoria Serai and,the Bein slnice work>i. 

Recent erectinns iiicludo a new Tahsil building at Phsgwara 
and an elephant lionse. 

The new palace, which is now in course of erection, will be » 
large and Imposing regidenco. It is bsipg built in the Renaissance 
style from the desigiia of a Krench architect. The firm of Waring, 

London, will entry out the famishing and decoration of the roume. 


Section G- —Army. 

The troops of the Enpfirthala State as they stand at present 
are mode up of a regiment of Impen-il ^orvloa Infantry, GOO strong; 
the Stale Cavaliy which inclunas the RajPa bidyguArd; and a 
doable oompituy of State luf-intry with two guns. 







CBAP> 

m. o> 

hxmj. 
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These bodies are constituted as follows 
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IiaparEfe^l Serrie^o lufuitry 

BtM CiTnSry T+l - ■* 

ArtitJery m. 


II 

Noc'CGHiinlx- 

iJnTiOd 

M^ia. 

1£ 

ea 


2 

m 

73 

4 

u 


t 

3 

It 


Tn>ap«, 


Tho project of furnishing a contingent of troops for foreign 
service may be dated as far back as Mutiny days when EijA 
Bandhir Siogh rondei'ed valunble aeaistajice to tlio British Govern' 
ittBtit. Not only did be auppi'Css incipient insurrection in the 
neighbomhood fif KapurtJiHla State but he placed bimaelf at the 
head of the State contingent which assisted in the padflcation of 
OudL. The strength of this body was 1,20<> infautry, 200 cavalry 
and five guns. 

The State furnished a body of troops for aorvioo in tho Afghan 
War of 1879, 

The contingent of troops now known Imperial Servipe 
Infantry was raised in 1889 and originally consisted, of 600 
infantry and 150 cavofoy. 

In 1897 this body saw active service in the Tirah Expedition 
and was attached to the Kutram column. During the cnmpaigii 
a body of 35 men belonging to Eapdnhala was nmbaacaded and 
out to pieces. 

In 1902 the squadron of Imperial Service Uavaliy was 
disbanded. 

OabtoDTiuiniB. The only military station is Kapdrthala itself. Tho Imperial 
Service Infantry lines, the State Infautry and Artillery lines and 
the Body Guard and Oavaliy linea lie just outside tho town. 

All troops are under tho general command of tho Comma nder- 
in-Chief who ts also Militaiy Sec rets ly and A'-D.'.Q. to the Rajd. 

A lx)dy of 91 infantry and 10 horse is stationed in the Oudh 
estates. The infantry serve for a period of three years before 
returning to Xapurthala ; the cavalry are permauent. 

The Imperial Seiwice Troops wh^^n called upon can be mobilised 
in three days. Transport oonslEts of 125 mules and 51 carts. 

There is a military hospital under tht< charge of an Assistant 
Snrgeon aud a Hospital Assistant. 

Total military expenditure tor the year 1391 amounted to 
Ra. 2,22,290. ’ 


MobUiiAliqm. 


liAdLal. 


■ipQDditcir*. 
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Section H —Police and Jails- 

The Police Department is under the chargig of an Inapector- 
General assisted by two Inspectors. There are six Depul^ 
Inspectors and a Pay Master, the total mimber of officers and 
office staff being 26. 

The force consists of seventeen sergeants graded into three 
ranks and 291 constables whose grades and monthly pay are as 
follows:— 


IltK; 


^■jUg 




Pi^lloa nwl 

F^r- . ^ 


1 g Fiint gn*de constablea st 
310 Seoona grade censtables at 
5fl Third prade cxinstables at 


Rs. 

g 

e 

5 


The pay of all ranks is free of any charge as the State pro¬ 
vides unifonn and aocontrempiits. There are no mounted pholice- 

In addition to the regulai- police for,o^ thera^ are, 245 State 
chauAidiirs who arc paid at the ra)^ of Rs. S per mensem. 

Bach Deputy Inspector has one of the six tAdfNM or police 
stations under his control. 

The foUowing is a list of the Mano^^with the or 

outposts attached to each station 


Kaaid cvf 

N&ote of FalEQ4 dtankl. 

Ifmna □! 

Kunit of Polipa 

K^pilrtbiUa 

n H 

II —+ 

H 't 

SulUnpuT 

n 

li 

Chin Sol^irA. 

Dafomitd. 

mi. 

nadllbid. 

TK^winnli Chfimdhril.Q. 

[>1ai|wii3 OlTinA.., 

H II 

BbcrHth Randbt' 
tti^b. 

Dtm i'lngliiwIlA. 

Bi4i F«nfjr. 


There are two cattie-pounda, one at tne osar station, 
Kapdrthala, and one at Girana. Beeidea these, there are cattle- ^ 
pounds in each tahsfl, Snltanpur, Phagwilra, Bholath and Bhunga, 
under the control of the TahsUdArs. 

Bxnenditure on, the regular police and c^aafridars amounted 
to Ks. 37,962 in the year 1905. 

The police are pensioned off on half pay after 3^J years’ 
service. Sometimes in case^ of good oiinduot onii approved 
services a full pay pension is granted. 

Of the total force, 524 men belong to Kapdrthaia Stete and^ 
only 47 have been brought in from outside the State. 

Men are sent for training to Phillour. Three of the Deputy 
Inspectors have reoeiv^ them traiJ^ at that 
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PonliiT* 

poiU, 


o*t#ntrm 

«r 


Crinw, 


CVfBliul 

tribM, 


There ia one punitive post ftt Jaid in Bbohith The 

Jet end Pafchan inhabitants *vf this yllilage have made themnehes 
notorions for cattle thieving and liad livelihood. Two i^eoond grade 
constables are quartered on the villH^but their np-keep is provided 
for by the State. 

Tho Inspector is in charge of thia DepsTtment and is assist^ 
by two finger impression recorders. All have reoeivnd their train¬ 
ing at Phillour. 

There is nothing worthy of note conooming crime. The 
naiial offences are those of theft, cattle thieving and boupo break¬ 
ing, For statistics^ see Table No, 4fj. 

The following are proclaimed as criminal tribes —^B^wsria, 
Hami and Sansi. Tho Biiwarias live in SlauadrwAl near Kapdr* 
thala; the HArnis in Biidhuwlllu, Thdiux Ginlna, and Biqirp\ir, 
ilidjui Rantliurgarh. Tho S^insis are Mcatbered »bont in varioua 
villages. These tribes give no trouble in the S^tate, In Snmbat 
1956 B. (1900 A. D.) two Sausis were convicted of robbery and 
sentenced to 6 months’ rigoraus iraprisoniaeTit each; one Sansi 
was convicted under Section 279, Indian Penal Code, and was 
sentenced to a fine of Bs. 15. 

in the year 1905 one Biwari>i was sentenced to a year’s 
rigoroos imprisonment under Section 330, Indian Penal Code, 

The numbera of these orimtnal tribes in the State ns abown in 
the Register of Sambst 1957 were;— 
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Jail. 'Fhe jail building at Kapurthala is an old mad fort situated 

outside the town. It is under the control of the Assistant Magis¬ 
trate. The prisoners ai's not housed in separate cells but are kept 
in barracks, the aco'tmmodation of which varies from 13 to 20. 
If necessity should arise a total nmuber of 200 prisoiiera could be 
accommodated. The female qnai*ters are very small and there are 
no solitaiy cells. 

In spite of the jdl biing ill adapted for its present purpose, 
the heAltU of the inmates is good anl in the year 1905 only one 
prisoner died. Modloal arraagoments are nndsr the control of a 
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Hospital AesistaDt and there is a jail disjiensary. At present there 
are 47 prisoners including six life convicts in the jail and 3 in the 
lock-up, For details of accommodation and atlen^nce see Table 
No, 49. 

The prisonerH are mostly employed on outdoor work m the 
roads and gardens, 

HatSt rugs and dana are manufactured in the jail and are 
usually sold in the Hzdr unless rcquisitioufd by the State. 

There is also a at nail jail-worked lithographic Press, 

In the year 1905 a total of Rs. 2,984 was expended on the 
up-keeji of the Jail and Bs. 222 wen* realited by the sale of pt ison- 
made goods. The average aunual ct*t per pruoner works out at 
about RSi 30. 


Section I—Education and Literacy. 

In the year 1901 the percentage of literate males was 5*5 and 
of females 'it of total population. 

The language ordinarily employed is Pmijabi and the written 
obaracters Gnrmukhi. 

Educated Mobaminadans and Hindus write in the Persian and 
Sanskrit ohamotors while traders and bankers use the I^nde script. 

Tliere are 32 indigenous schools in the State, 55 being 
Mohammadan and 27 Hindu schools. 

Tlie present Raiidhu'College at Kapil rthala, the only college in 
the neighbourhood of JiiUtmdur, was originally founded in !S5(> in 
the rei^of Raja Randhfr Singh. In 13M tea^ng up to the 
Entrance Standard was introduced by the American Mission, to 
which the State made a giant for the maintenance of the school, 
A Eui-opean Principal was appointed in 1871. It continued to be 
a high school till 1896, and in 1897 was raised^ to the status 
of an ArU College by the ^reisent Raja- In 1870 the present 
building wws erected by Raja Kharftk Singh in memory of its 
founder, and named after him. The aubjects taught include 
English, Persian, Sanskrit, Gurmukhi and natural science. The 
College teaches studoute for the PaHg, Visharad and Honours 
Examinations in Sanskrit, the students going through the full course 
of mstTuetion prescribed by the Punjab University, Students 
are also prepared for the Hudhim^n, Vidw&i and Gjaui Examina¬ 
tions m Gmninkhi. Arabic is taught as an optional subject up 
to the Intermediate Standard. 

The College estahUshmeut consists of a Principal and two 
Professors, aU on the permanent staff. There ia also a Sanskrit 
Professort who holds collateral charge of the school, for which he 
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gets an allowanc® ot Rs'- 25 psr mensfiin- The school establishment 
is as follows 

Twelve teachers for the Entranco, Middle and Primary Chw^esi 
aad two teachers for the Vemaoulw Middle School, three Sanskrit 
teachers, and one for Gnrmnkhi. 

The college building is a handsome structure situated in the 
middle id the citr and contains a good Ubmry for the oso of its 
students, lu Sambst 1961 eight c.-mdidates from the BandliVr 
OolU'gre wer® successful in tlic EntTBrUC© E^ci^roitiafeioD of the I uiija 
University and three students passed tlie First Ai'ts Ejcamination. 

The ordinary instmetion fees art* Ks. 2 pt^r month. 


There is only one State High School, that at PhagwAra, but 
Kapiirthala also has a Sabha High School- The school at Phi^" 
ware was raised to this etatua in 1^99, prior to ^h'^h year it 
was an Angb-Vernacnlar Middle School, There are Middle bobools 
at the following places i— 

SultAnpur (an Anglo-Vernacular Middle school), NadAla, 
Bhungfl niiu Kind. 

The Primary Schools are at Sheikhopur, Tdw^di, 

Dalla. AKdittd, ThathA, TibbA, Bdrewal, HadiAWd, 

Lakhpur, Bhagaus, Panchhat, Chakoki, Maksndpnr, MiAm, 

BopS^Rai, Bholath, Dhllwsn, Ramidi, Dhihv^ F^M Diunga, 
Khokrab, Bhawnnipur. the number of Primay Schools being 2o. 

In all these schools the ficheme of utodies and clagsifioationa 
of boys are assimilated to those in force in the RmjHb generally. 
Much has been done to iraprove the Primary Schools, and they may 
now he said to be in a fairly satisfacttiry condition. The low late 
of fifelftries makes it difficult to secure the services of « superior 
cWs of tsiichers, this rate being lower than that prevaUmg in 
British territory. At the ectne time the rates of school fees as 
ahtrwn below are leas than thoee fixed by Gtivemment- 


A pOhaion of one-third pay U granted to all officials and 
teachers of the Edui^tibu Depai'tmont after 25 years' service and 
a half pay 'pension may be earned after a aervico of 30 yoam. 


Rates of monthly'fees for— 


(]),—d»y^o-Fe^'na^^^*^ar fVfiiiury Depart JOenL 
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m. 
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Thoro are three girls* Bohoola in the State at Kapilrthala, Pha^- Oitn-edswi*. 
warn and Snltiinpfur; the last named school having been opened in 
1905. In that jear the number on the books of EapiirtbBla and 
Phagwara schools wu; 23-5, and on those of the Snltritipur School, 53 

The girls* schooled at Eapiirthala and Phagwara are each 
divided into three branches, teaching Persian, Gunaukhi and 
{Sanskrit, reepoctively, up to ^e Piitnaiy Standard. In the Snl- 
tibpur ^hool Sanskrit alone is taught. 

Instruction in embroidery, needlework and weaving is also 
ijiduded in the ourrioidum. 

A protnitieni place is given to religious instriictiofi. Hindu 
^rls are taught the FiaAnti Hahansrundm imd PdUt while 

Muhammadan girls read the Qunin. 

Id addition to secular education religious inHti‘uctk)n is impart¬ 
ed to students in mosques and dharatnttdim. Private schools for 
teaching Lahndii exist in several towns but they receive no aid 
from the State; the pdndM» or teachers being paid by the students. 

It is not taught in the State schools- There are also schools in 
many villages where the native system of keeping accounts is 
taught by jnimihdo. The students are tlie sons of shopkeepers, 
who pay the pdHdkd^ a small fee. 

In the towns and some villages, women receive some sort of 
education but there are no special sdiools for them. 

In the better Sikh families women are taught Gttmukhi, 
which they can both write and read. This helps them in their 
religions! and Other duties. In the same way Hindu women are 
|.aught Hindi aud Sanskrit. .. » 
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CHAP. To the year 1905 the total number of scfaolBrs on the books 

of the State achooln 2471, 1127 being Hindus and OSSMuham- 

HedicaL madntis. This number includes 444 stndents of tho Randhir 
CoUogo, 244 attendants at the PhagTrara^ High School and 217 at 
imd tJiQ Hultinpur Anglo-V^m 0 cii]ftT Middle ScliooL 

Tlio totdi expenditore on education iq the State was Rb» 
and the inOTme from ichool fees was Rb. 4087* For atatkfcica see 
Tables Nos. 51 and 52, 

Printizi}? Jagatjit Press is in Kaptirtbala* It has now ^tab- 

lishod for some eight years t the State stamps were fomerly 
priutod at this pr**?®, and fhe KapUrthalA Akbar and Kapurtiutia 
Gazette are printed and published here aa are all State papors and 
documents. 

A Small lithographic press is worked by jail labour. There 
ia also the Newal Kiahore Press. 

Litanrj, The Public h'brary which contains a small ooUection of bwks 
in English and Urdu has been staited recently by the BubscriptioiiB 
of pTOminent citizens. 


fiArdhir 

HotpitnL 


MtliUi7 

BovptU], 




FffmflT* 


Bruch dll' 

pflDVHric*. 


Section J—Medical. 

The ctiief medical institution in tho State is the Randhfr 
Hospital at KapiSithals which was built in 1875. It is under the 
chaigc of tho Civil Surgeon who controls the medical administration 
of tho State and la medical adviser to ihe Raja. The building 
contains four wards nitb accommodation for 35 in->patieDta» a good 
operating theatre and quarters for the Hospital Assistant and staff, 
l^ere is a DisponBary attached to tho Hospital from which 24»866 
out*patiente were treated in Sambat 1961: during this period 135 
in-patleiits wore detained at the Hospital. 

The Military Hospital ts In charge of an Assistant Surgeon. 
The building comprises one large waid with annesos for tiie treat¬ 
ment of eye cases, dispensary and store-room, 'rhere is accommo¬ 
dation for 40 in-patients. 

The jail buildings include a hospital with attached dispensary 
which arc under the control of a special Hospital Assistant. 

The Victoria Female Hospital was opened in the year 1889 
for the benefit of women of oil cantea und creeds. It is under the 
charge of a Certificated Lady Doctor, aided by a female compounder 
and the usual staff. In the year 1904-1905, 16,575 visits were 
made to tbe dispensary, while 115 in-door patients were treated 
In tbe Hospital. 

There are three branch dispensaries at Fhagwara, Suitfinpur 
and Nud^la, I'espectively, each with accommi'datioD for 5 or 6 in¬ 
patients. These eBtablishments era each under the charge of a 
Hospital Assisteht. In Sambat 1961 a total of 80 in-ptmtita 
were treated and 22^095 visits recorded. 
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^riod tlio number of major operations performed 
at Hospital was I7G while the minor operations 

ntimbered 668. ^ 

tot'll of Ra, 26.636 during the year 
l904*0t^. There was no inoome ns all medfcal treatment 13 free. 

^or to the year 1877 vaccinafion had only been iiregnlarly 
practmed in the State and, as a conseqnenoe, small-po^c had flonrish- 
od and, where life had been spared, left its marks on the hulk of the 
^p^tion. In ttat year two Taccinators, who had been trained in 
i i Pitivincial esbibliabment, were Uronght into the State 

at the ii^tanra of Snrgeon-aJajor Warburton and cotitmonced 
T^rfc. Ihe benehts of ^ecination were very soon reoogniaed by 
the people, mid in recent years inunerise progress has lieen made 

lor-vaccinatora. In Samhat 
ISfil the iiiunbor of persona vaccinated was 4,827 while the cost of 
the department amounted to Rs. 1,84S, 

Vaocination is compulsory thioughout the State, 

'^e Zamfndjirs who live in villages remote from the hospitflls 
and dispei^aries are oto treated on the Yrnmni ay stem, and the 
orclmaiy Yuuilni medicines, ^Mat, etc., am obtainablein almost 
^eiy ^1^ The State mam lams two Yjin&ixi physicians at 
Kapdithala who m-e consulted by those who prefer thus treatment. 

The prevalenoe of plague has necessitated the adoption of 
etemgent OTnservancy regulations in the towns and many of the 
Villages. A s^tary inspection is made periodically br tile Civil 
Surgeon. In S^bat 1961 the total nurater of deaths from 
plague m Rapurthala State was 10,197. 'fhe pestdence attained 
vinilfiDoe m SiiItAnptir T^iml wberw 3,132 d^ths 

OOCUirrGd# 

Fewr IB only prevalent during the months of August and 
September m the nverjim tmcta. * 

*u 1904-1905 nine pounds of quinine were aaed m 

the Bandhir Hospital end two pounds in the Victoria Hospital. 

p^d was sent to each of the throe branch disponsari^ for free 
CifitnDlltlOB, 


chap. 

m.j. 

Ktiiad^ 

OporiiloBH, 

Ei|i«bdtttir«« 

ViioeliLKtioiL, 






Qc^auit, 
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CHAPTER IT-places OF INTEREST. 

Kaptjrtbala, the capital of the State, Is sitiuited eleven miles 
we^t of JuUundur, tind seven miles distant from the nearest 
railway station, Kattarpur. 

It is said to hflive been foiinded in the earlv part of the 
eleventh century, in the time of Sultan JlaUinild of Ghazni, by Bftna 
Kapur, the mytldetil aiicestor Of ihe AhluwiSlm family, and a cadet 
of the royal Kajpat boiiao i-f J<‘.ssalaiir. But whatever may bo the 
real early liistoiy of the town, it remained a place of no 
Importance throughout the cmturjes of Mubammadati ittle. After 
the death of Kawab Adi'na B^g, the Moghal Governor of the 
JuUundnr Do^b, in the middle of the eighteenth centni-y, Rai 
Ihrabua Khin. a petty Raiput chieftain of some local influence, 
established himself in independent position at Eapurthsla. 
He was dispoasessed in 1780 by Sardir Jessa Singh, the founder 
f»f the fortunes of the AhtuwHlia family, who select^ Kaplirthala 
as hts Capital, but did not inside thox’ei After Sardar Jassa 
Singh’s donth, Knpurihnla became the fixed capital end place of 
residence of the Ablnwnlia Chiefs. 


The trade 
manufaciurea of 


MaklcipAHtjf, 


9^ uor itr Rny 

importance. Iho mosi striking building in the 
town IS a fine Hindn temple built by Sirdar Fateh Singh. Th^ 
DarW Hall and Courts foim h l»,ge and handsome block of 
buddmgs, the dome of which is a oon^spicuoiia object to tri^vellers 
coim^ in by the Jullnndnr road. The Randhir t’oUego bmlding is 
worthy of note. In the bhnUimoj- Gardens are an old nalnc^ 
samddh. ^ 

Tim Municipal Committee conaists of nine membera nominated 
oy the state. 


IS 


7,^89 in Sambat 
expended on road 


The annual income has increased from Rs 
1954 to Rfl, 12,945 in Sambat 1957, amd 
repairs and sanitation projects. 

me town of wkiob is situated 13 miles south. 

I *^ ““ ‘I-" 

iDSigmSoant, tat of lito yoors it has greatly IncreSin^^and 

sxsria". “i.1i^fo“t\tart'”n“i ^ 

good^to-disnow the centre To 


The Mn^ipnl Comimttae consiate of nine 
of whom are offioialaed nominated, and 8to m 


members, fonr 
non-official and 
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sale*prooeeds of 


'j^Sieoted. The incoiue arines from the octroi rmd 
pofose. For octroi, coe Section D of this Chapter- 

SufHnpiiv is situHted IG miles south of EapiirthiUa and ia 
a town ■tf S.OOt inhHbitants. It is the place of most interest in the 
^piiithala terntoty. Founded, Hooordtng to tmdition, in the 

defen^ l«di. a general of SuIMn 

of GhaBm, * - • 


11 


V® ^ pmbably once the chief town in the 

Jlpiiiidup Dodib. It IS meotmned m the * Aiii-f-okbari' as a town 
Ijoiisidorable impirtoncp, and remained so, being on the Imperial 
high road ^tw^n Dpihi and Lahore, till the time of the invaaiou 
o^dia hy Aildri bhAh ID 1739 A. D , who sacked and burnt the 

^ •^(J'fered its former prosperitv, 

Ibe Emperor Aurangsob and Ilia brother iMra are said to hnTO 
reoeir^ their early edocatimi at Sultiinpnr, i„ and about which 
im^y buildings of the Muhammadan peri..d are t*i bo seen The 
n^s of a particularly fine masive idJ bridge over the Bein riTer 
to have bwn consiruoted in the time of ShAr Shah, atill 
and ft htOe lower down the riTer ii« a second handsome 
bridp' biiili in the time of the Em|jeror Anrangseb, and still in 
g<ioii repair. Thero w ntso a fine sardi at Sultanpur, erected about 
the s.ime pertod, which ts now used as tbi* Tahefl buildimr 
Sevend biiildiognof no nrehilecniml iutereHt are oouneoted wiTh 
Giini Ndnak, the founder of the Sikh religion. 

Tho grain trade of SidtAnpur is in significant, but increasing 
Ihe town is famous for the mfniufactnre of coarse chintzes. ** 


eiiats 


There is no Municipality at Snllrfopur. but a ConservanCT 


In “'Idition to the town above-mentioned, there are three 
old towns, £WI« SbtSikhopnra, and Hariabad, in the vicimly. 
respectively, of hubAnpnr, Kapdrthala and PhagwAra. All three 
are now of no iratiortonce, but were once of oonsiderHble sise, and 
mention of Shdikhupura is made in the * Aiud-Akbari ’ 
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PUTfJAB 


ZAILS. 

ko, NAME, 

1 Bho^pur. 

2. Sfthriifi, 

3 LAroym, 

4 SAtbWAh. 

5 kyasi, 

E Kirtarpuf. 

7 

a ChlttL 
a PaHalijiura- 

10 Phulriv^la, 

11 JamihAr. 

12 Kuk»rpir(d. 

13 julfyndur. 

1+ JuMyn4ur, £a»t 
16 Paiar*. 

16 Jmndu SlngfiA. 

17 AlAwalpur 

18 OuHjiL 
ia Adyirtpyr, 

20 Dflfclk 

21 DholiwaL 

22 Shankar. 

23 Nakodar^ Fast 
21 NakodAf^i W«U 
2$ DhaHan^ 

26 Ug^r. 

27 Ty^v■rld] Madho. 

23 Matiiam 
29 KIIIL 
ao L/»hiarL 

31 Kang Khurd. 

32 Kang Kalan, 

33 Shahkot 

34 Nangal Ambla. 

36 B^ghlan. 

36 ParjUn KiigA. 

37 Mahatpur+ 

38 Madahpur 

39 dandtaU. 

4D Nuf Mahal 

41 KqS 8ada1 Khan. 

42 Talwaa* 

43 a^lfia. 

44 Paata. 

46 Byndala, 

46 SarhiM. 

47 RurkaKalan. 

48 Sang Ohvaian, 

49 Partabpuni^ 

60 Ph il lour. 

61 Nagar. 

62 Ku l^ata or aarap fnd. 

63 a Irk. 

64 Boaanjh Kilan. 

66 Apra. 

66 Thalia. 

67 Uaarau 

68 Kylthum. 

69 PharaJa, 

60 Hiun. 

Of Khan Khana» 

62 Banga. 

63 Mahal Qahla. 

64 Kahma. 

68 Muaapgr, 

68 Gunaahayr. 

87 Mokandpur, 

66 Dakhlaur. 

69 Aur. 

70 Bharota Katin. 

71 Nawaahahr. 

72 Bam Ala Kafan, 

73 Rahon^ 

74 ilaltkpur. 

76 Uamanpur, 

76 Jadla. 
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